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THE waters of the Pacific Ocean, entering 
California by the Golden Gate, wind among 


the hills and fashion themselves info a chain | 


¢ three broad bays, resembling the three 
— of Odd-Fellowship. The largest ships 
Plow this crooked arm of the sea throughout 
its oa extent. 

ear its elbow and jutting across the upper 
= of the middle bay,—San Pablo by anne, 
—Hes a long and narrow strip of land, which, 
approached from the bay, cannot be distin- 
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“ NOAH’S ARK "THE OLD INDEPEKDENCE. 


guished from the main, until, in rounding its 
bold southern extremity, it is found to inclose 
a spacious harbor and to take the form of an 
island. 

This island, not more than three miles in 


' length—excluding the low /u/e, or marshy 


lands at the northern end—by a half-mile in 


| width, and diversified in surface, is the subject 


of the present article. 

Twenty years ago it lay an uninhabited 
waste, visited only by the Indian, in his dug- 
out, searching for mussels, or by the few white 
men then in the country for a shot at the 
game with which it abounded. 

Let not the classic reader suppose that be- 
cause mare happens to be the Latin for sea, 
ours is a “sea-girt shore.” It lies, as we 
have described it, within the coast-line of 





MARE ISLAND NAVY-YARD. - 


Looking across the 
strait, he can take in 
at one glance the 
whole length of Mare 
Island. 

To his right, at the 
northern extremity 
and near the water's 
edge, stands a con. 
fused mass of many- 
windowed, slate-roof. 
ed structures, usually 
of two stories, and ail 
of red brick, with a 
towering brick chim. 
ney rising from their 
midst, and many ves- 
sels of war lying at the 
wharf, or a little way 
out in the stream in 
California, twenty-eight miles above the city | front. A Bishop’s derrick,* standing upon its 
of San Francisco ; and as for its name, why, | tripod of large masts, swings its long surpliced 
if it really must be confessed, it has no very | arms from a great height over the water. 
romantic or recondite derivation. A gray | Confronting him, near the opposite shore, 
mare was once cast ashore ‘here from a foun- | is a sectional dry-dock of many compart- 
dering boat, and here she was afterwards re- | ments, standing out of the water like so many 
covered by her happy owner, the island being | square wooden cabins of a village street, 
dubbed by him, in gratitude for the fortunate | 
circumstance, ‘ /s/a de la Yegua.” 

Very different, however, is its present as- | 
pect from that which it presented when the’ | 
Indian roamed over it, or sat cracking his | 
mussel-shells by its shores, or even long after | 
the wrecked mare found here a temporary 
resting-place for her weary foot, and claimed | 
it in her master’s name for a possession of the 
Mexican Republic. Purchased by the United 
States Government of private parties for a 
comfortable consideration, about the year 
1854, Mare Island became the site of its 
first and only navy-yard on the Pacific Coast. 

By means of repeated appropriations by Con- 
gress, it has continued to improve, until it is 
now one of the most important in the Union. 
Let us first take a general view of the yard. 
Supposing the reader to have come by steam- 
er from the metropolis of the State, which 
stands guard on her lofty sand-hills at the 
mouth of the succession of bays we have 
mentioned, he has seen for many miles back 
to the eastward a long line of tall red build- | 
ings and smoke-stacks, mingled in undistin- 
guishable confusion with the white houses and | 
churches of a little city onthe hills beyond. | cam passe. 
The city is Vallejo, where he has just arrived; |_. oe : a 
and tee J for mm first time the Sve and | * aised high nee Oe nape apd spp me 
importance of the series of structures oppo- | net of framework, like & rai 
site begin to be apparent, as a narrow belt of * Named after the inventor, and not at all ecclest- 
water separates them from the mainland. | astical in its origin. 


BIRD’S-EVYE VIEW OF MARE ISLAND. 
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THE OFFICERS’ QUARTERS. 


. 
ing upon huge black floats, with three or four | the wings of a bird, on either side of a squ 


iron smoke-stacks rising above the whole. | 


Suddenly a ship approaches the entrance of 
this elevated street of stilted houses. There 
is a commotion on board the singular craft,— 
boys running on the roofs and shouting like 
mad; smoke pouring from the chimneys ; 
steam issuing from the crevices ; and, over 
all, the sounds of a mighty engine at work 
with full speed. What is going to happen? 


The two parallel blocks of houses begin to | 


move! Forward, backward, or aside ? 
downward,—sin& into the deep. The black 
streetatself goes down with*them. Now every 


float is out of sight beneath the stream, and the | 
| Island,—a noble edifice of palatial 


vessel moves forward, steering right into the 


waiting avenue, until, taken into its encircling | 
walls, like a mother’s arms, it is raised quite | 
out of its bath, and lies on its keel on the | 
| by a handsome Mansard roof. 


elevated floats, a helpless, naked thing. 


The process, of course, is: first, pumping | 
the floats full of water, and thus sinking 


them ; then pumping them empty again, their 
buoyancy gradually raising them with the su- 
perincumbent ship, until the vessel’s entire 
hull is exposed. Connected with this sec- 
tional dock is a granite basin and hydraulic 
railway, with an engine-house, —intended to 
relieve the dock of its burden in case it were 
required for a second ship needing repairs. 

Upon the dock, lining the water-front, 
stretches a succession of massive two-storied 
buildings, constructed of red brick,—most of 
= extend to a great length toward the 

ackbone of the island, their gables pointing 
to the stream. 

_At some distance in the rear of them are 
Situated the Officers’ quarters,—a number of 
gable-roofed brick dwellings, three stories 
im height, and uniformly ugly. These are ar- 
ranged, mostly in blocks of two, upon a single 
street, and are spread out longitudinally, like 


No, | 





hipped-roof double-house, adorned wi 
cupola. 

A little way to the left of the officers’ 
ters, among many lesser buildings, st 
long two-storied, galleried structure, 
triangular pediment breaking its line o 
in the center; a square building at 
end; an arched passage-way beneath ; 
flagstaff in front, flying the ever-beautifu 
and stripes ;—this is the marine barra 
the yard. ‘The Marine Commandant’s 
a fine country residence, stands near 
further to the left, on the side of the ap 
ing hills, rises the Naval Hospital o} 


tions, consisting of a main building, 
towers and a pillared portal; and 
shaped galleried wings : the whole surm 

Bey 

the southern rounding of the island, 
crowd of frame structures perched 

or creeping, as if in dread, slowly up to 

are two massive stone houses, with 
roofs, burrowing into the hills which he 
proach the water's edge ;—these are the 
zines where powder and loaded shell 
stored. And just above, on the hill-si 
peeps out from a savine filled with trees ( 
most the only ones to be seen in the whol 
landscape) a little inclosed cemetery. 

But we are keeping the visitor on the other 
side of the straits, still in his traveling duster, 
—nobody travels in summer without a duster 
in California,—and merely looking at all this, 
from a distance, standing on the deck of a boa 
The time, however, has not been missp 
if, in addition to this hurried survey off 
island as a whole, he has beheld a 
which can only be witnessed twice a Gay, 
namely, the embarkation of the workmen. 
None of these spend the night on the island. 
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IN FRONT OF THE OFFICERS’ QUARTERS. 


There they are,—look at them,—each in his 
own little boat or in the larger steam ferry,— 


an army of them, a thousand or two, rowing | 


with a will, and all converging to one point, 
or crowding to the guards of the steamer for 
the first jump as she touches shore. 


to ir names for the day’s work. 


may Be loitering in the shops, but there can 


be e at roll-call without a deduction from | 


the d@y’s wages. In this multitude are artifi- 
cers ip brass, wood, iron,—every imaginable 
trade} almost is represented, from engineer, 
machinist, or ship-carpenter down to the com- 
mon daborer, or helper, as he is called, whose 

arm is his only recommendation. 


str 
Each is paid according to the skill he pos- 


sesses, or the kind of work on which he is em- | 
There are even farmers amongst | 
| sing through this quaint little house, which 


ployed. 
, for Mare Island is a farm as well as 

a @evy-yard, and all the grain and hay used 
e Government animals are grown upon 

hile a goodly portion, we believe, is sold. 

Let us now step into our boat,—a steam- 


THE NAVAL HOSPITAL. 


They | 
are anxious to be in at roll-call and answer | 
There | 


———— 
launch it may be, or cutter man. 
ned by jolly Jack-tars,—and 

| take a nearer view of the man 
objects of interest on the island. 
The reader will not, of course 
| expect a description of every. 
thing in it, much less an ex. 
planation of the manifold ma. 
chinery here employed. The 
mysteries of ship-building are 
innumerable. No one brain 
contains them all, as no one 
intellect, nor a hundred intel. 
lects, conceived them all ; while 
it requires many wise heads as 
well as many skillful hands to 
put them into practical execu. 
tion. Suffice it if, in the houror 
two we propose to devote to this 
purpose, we can put him in pos. 
session of a general idea of the 

internal arrangement and management of a 

United States navy-yard, and particularly of 

the working capacities and striking features of 

| the one—beautiful for situation—we are about 
to visit. 

Well, we are at length safely over. A rough 
sheet of water this strait sometimes is,—nar- 
row though it be,—as the gray mare found 
it once to her discomfiture ; and often, ina 
small boat, one is‘very fortunate if he escapes 

a wetting. 

“Pull steady, then, boys! In bow! Way 
| enough!” Another hearty pull, and we are 

ashore. 

A little chapel-like structure, with belfry 
| and bell-rope, a gracefully-curving ogee rool, 
| and an arched passage beneath confronts 
the “Landing for Government boats only.” 
Saluting the sentinel on guard here, and pas- 


serves for both gate-way and lodge (though 
we can easily go around it, as there 1s no 
wall), we find ourselves on a broad brick 
pavement fringing a cobble-stone street lead. 
ing directly up into the yard. 
“And why that sentinel back 
there?” you ask. He 1s the guar- 
dian of public property. No stranger 
can enter the yard who has not a pass 
or is not attended by an officer. We 
shall find such gayly-dressed fellows, 
with an ugly-looking bayonet m them 
hands, at intervals elsewhere 10 | 
yard, and particularly fn the » 
borhood of the Pay-Director’s 
and in front of the Commandants 
house, doing orderly duty. They are 
marines, or “‘sea-soldiers,” 28 
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| by its first Commandant,—no lesga@ person- 
age than the lamented Farragut. 
The little wooden building of Gmuch the 
same style of architecture, with the @xception 
fi), | of a long and low extension in the 
ii | the Commandant’s office, is the C 
if where the younger officers live. In 
| is also a bowling-alley and billi 
with other means of amusement, 
by a monthly contribution from the 
of the club residing on the island. 
On the top of the hill beyond, 
roof bisected, in a north and south 
by a transverse and sashed openj 
to the eaves, stands the little ob 
containing a single transit instrume’ 
regulation of chronometers. Upo 
cation from this, exactly at the i 
the sun’s passing over the meridi 
falls a great black ball from the truék of the 
derrick down to its socket on the masthead, 
| when “the noon-bell” clangs out it¢welcome 
notes, and all work in the yard is saspended. 
Passing now over Observatory Kifoll down 
to the water-front, at the northern @nd of the 


—— island, where our general survey began, we 


sa 


SARASR SR RP aSBste Yeo 


are sometimes facetiously called. Every reli- 
ance is placed upon them, and at night the yard 
iswholly in their keeping. No one locks his 
door. Indeed, it is often widely open, while 
the family rests as quietly and unconcernedly 
within as if it lived in a world of Arcadian in- 
nocence. We should not advise you to stir 
out much at night, however,—particularly 
down about the wharves,—without the coun- 
tersign, lest you might find a comfortless bed 
in yonder guard-house, near the gate-way, 
until morning. Even an officer coming thus 
ee will be at once arrested and con- 
ed. 

It is proper for us first to pay our respects 
to the Commandant, whose office stands di- 
rectly in the rear of this maze of huge brick 
buildings, timbers and cast-off gear of ships, 
boats drawn up on ways, etc., in which we 
find ourselves well-nigh bewildered on en- 
tering the yard. Having done so, and ob- 


premises, let us stop a mom@ht to obs 
his office building, so out of all character, com- 
pared with the solid structures surrounding it, 
doubt, however, if the new and more im- 
posing edifice soon to take its place, will, with 
all its grandeur, ever rival this in interest. A 
story-and-a-half wooden cottage, with out- 
side chimneys, in true old-fashioned style, at 
either end, and a.low veranda in front, it 
was the first house put up on the island, and 


tained his carte-blanche for a stroll about otf 


work-shops lining the stream. 

The first one inviting our entrané 
massive brick structure—a main build 
stories high, with two wings of o 
each at right angles to it, inclosing th 


there rises an enormous square brick 

ney, more than 130 feet in height, ar 

pering to the top, with an iron railing ard 

its cornice, which may be reached by an 

ladder winding up between the outer 

and flue ;—a difficult ascent, however, w 
n, we believe, besid 





was occupied for several years as a residence d 


are in a raking position toward the opie 


of a hollow square, in the midst offmhi 
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with as much precision and 
exactness jas if the tiny 
wheels of a watch, and 
not the mighty engine of a 
war-ship, were being made. 
Coming out of this building, 
we find Ourselves in an Ord- 
nance Pafk—a thousand guns 
or more lying, without their 
carriages, side by side in long 
rows, like so many redwood 
logs, with their round shot 
and shéjl heaped in pyra 
midal piles close at hand. 













Among these, two black fif- 
teen-inci guns, weighing each 
more twenty tons, star- 





tle the attention, like ele- 
phants if a crowd of Shetland ponies. Look 
at their Muzzles! A man can easily crawl into 
them. Stand by the breech. We can scarcely 
shake hafids over it. Can anything resist its 
480 pound solid shot? This is the question 








see presefitly something of the provision made 
to meet the exigency. 

iets the stream near by, clost in shore, 
are two Rospital-like buildings made of rough 







deals, With shingle roofs, the top of a wide- 
mouthed iron chimney or two just peeping 
above their combs, and a black streak run- 
ning alOng the water's surface beneath, serv- 


ing 2 







their foundation. Not very terrible 
loose monsters these in their present tem- 
De housing, yet they are the famous mon- 
6 of the late war. 
































of the na¥al science of our day, and we shall ! 
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ORDNANCE PARK. 


| 
| 
| diving into the mazes of their intrieate and 
| powerful machinery, only notice what would 
appear to the eye on deck, were sthose un- 
| couth wooden superstructures removed. One 
is the Camanche, a single-turreted ‘monitor, 
put together here from plates transported 
| from the east. The other is the famous M- 
| nadnock, double-turreted, which steamed all 
| the way from New York, and was pronounced 
. 
as safe a sea-going vessel as ever sailed. The 
| sides of this latter vessel, not more than three 
| feet out of the water in any place, are covered 
| with iron plating to the thickness of five 
| inches ; her broad, flat deck to the depth of 
| two and a quarter inches; while her turrets, 
| revolved by machinery below and contaiming 
| each a pair of the twenty-ton shooters we 
have just been wondering at, are’round towers 
of iron with a wall eleven inches thick, andan 
internal diameter and height sufficient for the 
easy maneuvering of the mammoth guns i 
| closed. , 
| Verily it will be “give and take” when m 
| proved ordnance and armored vessels such as 
this meet to try the unsolved problem of the 
championship. Look over her side. There 
is a dent, one of many she has received from 
ordinary balls, but a pistol shot could not have 
en less effective on the hide of a rhinoce- 
: tis onlyd'bruise ; fot a wound. And what 
a bow !—a great. piece of wrought iron 


planed to gn edge 

Reaved help the utilcky wooden walls 
which come in its way ! , bs 

A tumber of wooden vessels are tied ap 
the shore near here, or lie in the stream 
yond. Let us observe them, for they tod 
by no means superseded by the # with 
but for ocean cruising, as sailing-ships be 
steam power in abeyance, still continue 0 
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Let us step on board of them and, without” 
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generally used. The splendid side-wheel 
ste ; 

ful a model and so large size, housed-in partly, 
and, moreover, of very rusty exterior, is the 
Vanderbilt, which was presented to the gov- 
ernment during the late war by her wealthy 
namesake, but which has ever since, owing 


to the enormous expense of running her, | 


been as useless as so much lumber in the for- 
est. She is fast rotting where she is moored. 
The little hulk near her, with only a single 
smoke-stack appearing above her bulwarks, 
nothing more, is the famous little Kearsarge 
of Alabama memory. 

Passing over a number of old hulks left to 
rot in their obscurity, or under repair, let us 
not omit to notice the old /ndependence— 
“Noah’s Ark,” as she is familiarly styled by 
her acquaintances—tied up close to the shore, 
and with a fixed gangway leading into one of 
her port-holes, very much in the manner in 
which, according to the pictures, that first and 
ever-memorable craft seems to have been en- 
tered. Housed-in, now, completely over her 


hurricane deck, with a gable roof (still like her 
ancient namesake), but at the same time also 
bearing aloft her three masts, and flying the 
stars and stripes of a later date, she performs 


the unworthy duty of a stationary receiving- 
ship, on which new recruits to the naval ser- 
vice are entertained with bed and board. 
Shades of Bainbridge and Stewart! to what 
a use has your noble flag-ship come at last! 
Built first in 1814, as a line-of-battle seventy- 
four, and afterwards razeed to a fifty-four-gun 
frigate, she was a fast sailer, “ logged,” accor- 
ding to an old report, “her ten knots ona 
gvind and thirteen knots free.” She is at 
present but a relic of the past. 

A short walk now down this water-front 
brin s us between two immense fire-proof 
buildings, in the shorter of which are a 
sail-loft and equipment stores ; in the other, 


THE KEARSARGE, “IN OKDINARY.” 


amer at anchor in the harbor, of so beauti- | 





THE VANDERBILT. 


400 feet long, engineers’ stores, and provis- 
ions and clothing. 

Three similar buildings stand next, side 
by side, and run on to the water: the first 
devoted to a timber shed, with house-join- 
ers’ shop above, and a little temporary 
theater-room at the farther end, where ama- 
teur performances are given occasionally ; 
the other two, to the construction of the 
wood-work of vessels of war, where, with the 
necessary machinery, everything essential 
to the building of a full-rigged ship in com- 
mission, from a mast or spar to an oar or 
copper tack, is either kept in store or manu- 
factured from the rough material. Hand and 
steam fire-engines are also quartered in a con- 
venient corner, which, considering that Uncle 
Sam never insures any of his houses, are a 
very necessary protection to his immense 
property on the island. 

Two other buildings, of almost equal size 
and exactly similar appearance,—namely, two 
stories high, with a plain slate roof and 
shadow cornice,—now show their gables, re- 
treating a little distance to the rear of the 
line of wharf, to make room for the débris 
which we encountered on first entering the 
yard. One of these is an additional store- 
house for equipment material, such as cables, 
sail-cloth, and the like ; the other is the ord- 
nance and navigation building, which, with 
the exception of a room set apart for a 
chapel, and another for medical stores, is 
filled with small arms, gun-tackle, boarding 
pikes, magazine furniture, charts, binnacles, 
lanterns, chronometers,—everything neces- 
sary to sailing or fighting. Between these two 
buildings stands one of the most prominent 
objects on the: island,—a smithery of mam- 
moth proportions. Built in much the same 
style as the machine-shop,—a chimney 
nearly as high rising from a court surrounded, 
on three si by a brick structure one story 
in height, with half a dozen ventilators 
crowning the comb of its hipped roof,—it con- 
tains more than fifty forges, which, with 24 
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MARINES, 
many anvils and several steam and trip ham- | very walls is a large and beautiful grove of 


mers constantly busy forging the manifold | young trees, in the edge of which, on this 
wrought-iron work of ships, keep up a ring- | street, stands the flagstaff of the yard, guard- 


ing at the sound of which another song of | 
| crouch at its rose-enshrouded feet. 


the anvil might well be composed. A 


steam-blower performs the work of bellows, | 4 
| tudinal one, on the farther side of which are 


sending a blast of air, by means of a re- 


volving fan, through an underground tube, | 
| observed. The houses, as we have seen, are? 


which supplies every forge; the smoke is 


carried away in the same manner to the | 


common flue in the chimney : so that a lady 


might walk in this smith-shop without having | 


her whitest dress soiled. In the court of 
this building are a finishing-shop and the 
gas-works which supply the yard; while a 
short distance from it 1s the little octagonal 
pitch-house, where is boiled the mixture of 
pitch and rosin with which the seams of ships 
are filled after calking. 

Still beyond the great buildings just men- 
tioned, on the water-front, is the saw-mill, a 
brick structure of the regulation plainness, 
but of enormous size, in which indeed’ some 
of the largest timbers éven of California, 
which abounds in “ big trees,” may be sawed. 

But we are again in the street leading up 
from the gateway, and it is time we visit the 
interior of the island. 

Beyond the smithery and approaching its 





ed by two brass howitzers on wheels, which 
At right angles with this road runs a longi- 
arranged the officers’ quarters we have before 


all ugly, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
Commantinite in the middle ; but the gardens 
in front of and between them are delightful. 
We have no time to revel in this profusion 
of roses, geraniums, fuchsias, heliotropes, 
arranged in beds of every imaginable figure, 
with dew-plant borders and graveled walks. 
Flowers bloom here all the year round, 
while the birds come in flocks to sip their 
fragrance, and are, moreover, so tame ben 
the genial eye of Uncle Samuel, who will not 
allow a single one to be killed, that they will 
almost come and eat food from your 

A bevy of quail rogsts in our veranda 
will not be driven away. A little lmnet 
built her ig wn in — a last 
spring and out her youn; ‘ 
turbed. ‘The audacious blackbird will attack 
you while she is brooding. 


The question is apt to arise, as We 
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walk in the shadow of the 
trees in front of these quar- 
ters: who occupy them? 
And how is this extensive 
naval establishment man- 
aged ? 

There is first the Com- 
mandant, usually a Com- 
modore in the line, who 
superintends and controls 
the whole under orders 
from the Secretary of the 
Navy and the various bu- 
reaus established in his de- 
partment at Washington. Next comes the ex- 
ecutive officer, his aid, and his substitute in his 
absence, whose duty it is to carry out the Com- 
mandant’s orders and to look after the general 
police and conduct of the yard. Following 
him, according to lineal rank, as the case may 
be, are the ordnance, navigation, and equip- 
ment officers, each of whom has his office 
and special stores and matériel of war in 
charge in one of the great buildings we have 
just described, or otherwise disposed of, and 
accounts for them as they are received, or 
are delivered upon requisition in @ue form 
by parties authorized to draw them. 


There are, besides these, officers of the | 
staff of various relative rank under that of | 


the Commandant, some of whom may have 


assistants; namely, a Chief Engineer, who | 
has special stores and the machine-shop in | 
charge, building and placing in our ships | 


their powerful engines ; a Naval Constructor, 
who designs and builds the ships themselves ; 
a Civil Engineer, the designer, constructor, 


and repairer of buildings and other fixtures | 
in the yard; a Pay Director, who, disburses | 


the public money provided for all these pur- 
poses, and keeps im store the provisions 
furnished as rations, and the clothing sold to 
enlisted men as required. A Surgeon and 
Chaplain complete the list, so far as commis- 
sioned officers and the occupants of these 
houses are concerned. There are, in ad- 
dition, what are called warrant officers, such 
as _Boatswains, Gunners, Carpenters, and 

akers, whose titles sufficiently indicate 
the duties they perform ; these are quartered 
elsewhere on the island. The receiving-ship 
and marine barracks have their own special 
officers, while the hospital has also its own 
Surgeons residing in the building. 

The general work of the yard is commit- 
ted to skilled foremen, who, with their sev- 
eral gangs of men, execute the designs of their 
superiors, and who, when their day’s work is 
done, like their employés, leave the island. 
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THE MARINE BARRACKS. 


We have this completed our inspection of 
the navy-yard proper. There still remains 
the southérn portion of the island to be vis- 
ited. To do this we must ride, and our de- 
scription must be rapid. A fine carriage-way, 
commencing in front of the officers’ quarters, 
leads first by the marine barracks, a building 
500 feet long and accommodating some 400 
or 500 men, where they await draft to sea- 
going vessels, and meantime form the guard 
of the yard. The square projections at the 
ends contain. the first, a cook-room, laun- 
dry, and bakery; the other, offices and 
rooms for the younger officers of the guard. 
There is a fine prison in the rear. The 
Commandant’s house, on one side of the 
parade-ground, with its bay windows and 
pleasant verandas, is the prettiest private 
residence on the island. This is one of the 
best commands in the marine corps. 

Following the road between two rows of 


| young trees, we are brought in front of the 


Hospital, where a grove of trees, just planted, 
covers the entire knoll—whether to live or 
die is a question, as with many a poor fellow 
within the building, and to be determined, 
perhaps, by the same conditions. There are 
four wards, and accommodations for about 
two hundred patients. Every modern con- 
venience has been introduced, the building 
having been just completed. An elevator 
transports the very sick or wounded to the 
upper floors, and is equally tender in low- 
ering the dead. A steam-engine in the base- 
ment pumps water into tanks in the attic, 
from which the whole building is supplied, 
and every ward has conveniences for bathing. 
The surroundings of this Hospital are very de- 
lightful—rural, marine, and even city scenes 
picturing themselves in its cheerful windows. 

The road now leads directly by the little 
cemetery. Many a poor sailor from far-off 
lands sleeps here, and the officer still retains 
his rank in death as in life, at the top of the 
hill overlooking the common graves. But 
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there is no real distinction now. The last 
command has been given, the last obedience 
rendered, and there is no discipline in the 
grave-yard. 

There, too, down near the water to the left, 
with a pier in front, are the magazines, with 
a half-million pounds of powder behind their 
jail-like walls, and a sentinel ever pacing be- 
fore the door ; while on the point beyond, at 
the éntrance of the harbor, appears a dis- 
mantled redoubt thrown up during the war 
for the protection of the island. 

But we are already ascending, by a zigzag 
road to the right, the bold southern hills. 
The island falls off at this extremity t@ the 
beach in precipices, broken by ravines up 
which the scrub oak creeps im drooping 
clumps, seeking refuge from the winds. 
There, we are up at last ; and what a magnifi- 
cent view now presents itself: an amphi- 
theater of hills spreading out in every direc- 
tion, separated by the arena of water sur- 
rounding us,—hill piled on hill up to the steep 
mountains beyond ! 

Thirty railes to the eastward, and as clear- 
ly defined as though it was no more than a 
dozen, rises the noble summit of Diablo, high- 
est of the coast range, whose white cap, worn 
only for a day or two in winter, is the only 
snow ever seen here. To the west, across 
San Pablo bay, picturesque Tamalpais over- 
tops the nearer domes, and hangs like a crest 
‘upon the landscape; while, looking to the 
northward, every object we have been at- 
tempting to describe on this island may be 





distinctly pointed out ; and far beyond them, 
and the diminished houses of Vallejo, may be 
seen the wide-stretching ‘w/e and the silver 
stream of Napa winding down through its rich 
valley to brighten the blue waters of the 
straits in which our ships lie anchored. There 
is only one thing wanting in the picture: 
there is no foliage. Not a tree, not .a shrub 
even, relieves the bare hills; and when, dur- 
ing the long drought in summer, they are 
parched to a dingy brown color, the eye tires 
of the scene. 

Returning by the western or bay shore of 
the island, we observe the inroads which the 
waves are fast making upon the indurated 
sand-cliffs, rendering a long sea-wall necessa- 
sary in one place. To the artistic visitor, 
these, however, are abundantly compensated 
for by the innumerable fantastic figures into 
which the soft rock has been fashioned. Not 
even the pretentious Indian seems more 
natural, and if ever this island is to become 
the abode of genii or any supernatural beings, 
here is the place, amid these caves and tem- 
ples not made with hands, where their. home 
will be found. 

Trustipg that the reader has not failed of 
enjoyment in his visit to a United States 
Navy-Yard, so unlike all others in the Union, 
at least in the beauty of its situation, though 
similar in its general characteristics and man- 
agement, we must now take our leave of him, 
hoping, however, to see him again, some day, 
at Mare Island. 
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As on Gennesaret’s storm-swept Lake, 
O’erhung by dark’ning skies, 

While crested waves in madness break, 
And wilder tempests rise,— 

The voice of Jesus, calm and clear, 
Cleaves swift the tumult through, 
And heaven's serene and starlit sphere 

Lies mirrored in its blue : 


So in the soul by gloom o’ercast, 

While blinding passions strive, 
. And sorrow smites with bitter blast, 

And gales of terror drive, — 

The voice which hushed the stormy sea 
Bids passions’ turmoil cease, 

And in its deep tranquillity 
].ies Heaven's eternal peace. 
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CURIOSITIES OF PLANT LIFE.* 


THE OAK OF ALLOUVILLE. 


Do plants have sense? Some at least 
have sensibility ; not to light and heat mere- 


ly, but to other agents that affect the higher 
orders of life. Narcotics paralyze and poi- 
sons kill them. [Electricity stimulates or 
stuns, them, as the shock is light or heavy. 
De Candolle placed lightly a drop of water 
on a leaflet of a sensitive plant. No motion 
followed. He touched it with a drop of acid, 
and on the instant the leaflets shrunk and 
drooped. Several plants show sensibility in 
a marked degree, but none can rival the de- 
licacy of the chaste mimosa, “weak with 
Mice sense,” as the elder Darwin sings. 
Every one is familiar with the character of 
this interesting plant; how at a touch its 
slender leaves shrink back upon their sup- 
Ports, these upon the common stalk, and the 
upon the main stem. If the extremity 

of one of the little leaflets be cut, the others 
close. round it as if in sympathy. Even a 
simple cloud passing over the face of the 
sun is sufficient to change the position of 
the leaflets, which draw nigh each other as 
t and heat diminish. too, when the 

plant is shaken by the wind, the leaflets close 
and the leaf-s droop. They approach 
each other in the same way at nightfall ; but 


* The so ; 
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though closed and seemingty asleep, they 
shrink still more closely together when 
touched. 

This semblance of sleep is not confined to 
sensitive plants. It is an ordinary manifesta- 
tion of sensibility among vegetable growths. 
The common chickweed furnishes a beautiful 
instance. Every night its leaves come to- 
gether in pairs so as to inclose between their 
upper surfaces the tender germs of the young 
shoots. The position assumed by leaves in 
this nightly “sleep,” as Linnzeus called it, is 
governed by their shape and character. With 
compound leaves the closing is most dis- 
tinctly marked. In the oxalis the leaflets 
bend toward the common stalk, resting their 
under surface against it, after the manper of 
the mimosa. Sweet peas and common beans 
fold up their leaves till one supports the 
other. Some plants roll their leaves to- 
gether in the form of a trumpet ; others'close 
them so as to form tiny boats. In the mal- 
lows the simple round leaves are convex or 
concave, according to the time of day. 

Linnzus was the first to study the cause 
of this phenomenon, which was at first attri- 
buted to change of temperature. He carried 
certain of his garden plants into his green- 
house, where the temperature was uniform, 
but it made no difference. They yielded to 
the drowsy god as submissively as their com- 
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panions in the open air. Absence of light, 
not lack of heat, seemed to produce the 
change. Young and tender leaves were 
more affected than the old and tough, which 
fact led him to believe that the design of na- 
ture in establishing such sensibility to dark- 
ness was to provide for the protection of 
those plants most sensitive to cold. 

But there is something besides absence of 
light that has to do with these periodic mo- 
tions. De Candolle experimented with sleep- 
ing plants by means of brilliant artificial 
light. “When I exposed these plants to 
light by night, and placed them in obscurity 
by day,” he says, “they opened and closed 
their leaves at first without any fixed rule ; 
but after a few days they adapted themselves 
to the new condition of things, and accepted 
night for day and day for night; opening 
their leaves with regularity at night, which 
now brought them light, and closing them dur- 
ing the daytime. When I exposed them to 
continuous light, day and night, they had, as 
in the ordinary state of things, alternate sea- 
sons of sleeping and waking ; but these sea- 
sons were somewhat shorter than in nature. 
When I exposed them to continual darkness, 
they also slept and remained awake alter- 
nately, but the intervals were very irregular.” 

Other experiments show that sensitive 
plants can become more or less indifferent to 
other excitants than light. Desfontaine ob- 
served this on carrying one in acart. At 
the first movement it closed its leaflets, and 
all its leaves shrunk. But by degrees, as the 
cart rolled on, the plant seemed to accus- 
tom itself to its new condition; its leaves 
rose once more, and its leaflets unfolded. 
If, after stopping awhile, the cart started 
again, the delicate plant felt the influence as 
at first, but after some time it seemed to re- 
cover once more from its fright, and showed 
~ ge all its beauty to the day. It is proba- 
ble that the fibers of the plant lose their con- 
tractile power, as muscular fibers do, on pro- 
tracted excitation, the susceptibility gm = 
reappearing after a season of rest. 

The periodic sleep of plants,—it (4 
cannot be called nightly sleep, since 
many love darkness and unfold their 
petals only at night,—the diurnal 
sleep of plants we might call it, has 
its counterpart in an annual rest. 3% 

In temperate latitudes this occurs x 
in winter. At this season All pe-j 
rennial plants, except the ever-\ 

eens, stand apparently lifeless. 
Sideaing spring reawakens their} 
sleeping forces, and clothes the 





world once more with living green. Then 
the sun pours down his vivifying rays, ver. 
dure springs up, and all nature seems to 
celebrate the new birth with joy and bright. 
ness. 

The habit of seeing each year repeat the 
same marvel—the same resurrection from 
death to life—keeps us from appreciating its 
grandeur, and from recognizing in it the pro- 
digious forces at work. But if we contrast 
for an instant the aspects of winter and spring, 
we cannot fail to be surprised at our indiffer- 
ence to these marvelous changes. 

In tropical regions the period of life-in. 
death is the season of extreme heat. Fora 
time all things are parched and dead. Vege- 
tation withers on the arid plains, and even in 
moister regions droops under the burning 
rays of the unclouded sun. When the rainy 
season returns a sudden transformation oc- 
curs, and plant-life flourishes with a luxuri- 
ance that amazes the visitor from temperate 
climes. 

Upon the banks of tropical lakes and 
rivers, says Denis, “the heat of the sun, call- 
ing into activity the beneficent moisture of 
these vast reservoirs, produces gigantic forms 
of vegetation. Trees which elsewhere grow 
with difficulty, rise here majestically and em- 
bellish the banks at the same time that they 
attest their fertility. ‘The Amazon, the Gan- 
ges, the Niger roll their waters through vast 
forests which, being replaced from age to age 
by new growth, have always resisted the ef. 
forts of man. It seems indeed that Nature 
chooses the banks of these immense rivers 
to display here a magnificence unknown in 
other places. I have noticed in South 
America, that the trees, rising to an immense 
height near the rivers, give a peculiar aspect 
to the forests. Not that in such places Na 
ture presents an appearance of absolute dis+ 
order; on the contrary, it seems as if its 
strength and its grandeur have specially ena- 
bled it here to display a certain majestic rege 
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ularity in vegetation. The trees, 
towering up to a height that wea- 
ries the eyes, do not permit feeble | 
shrubs to grow underneath. But 
the vault of the forests is raised 
higher; the enormous trunks of 
the trees which support it form 
immense porticos and spread out am 
their branches with majesty. 7m 
They are covered at the top with 
a multitude of parasitical plants, 
which seem to claim the air as § 
their domain, and which proudly } 
mingle their flowers with the very 7 
top branches. Here often upon 
the immense fig-tree, which is it- Gay 
self unpretending in appearance, 3 
a flexible liane will twist spirally 
around it, covering it with gar- 
lands, and uniting it to all the 
great plants that grow around, 
till at the utmost top it seems to 
defy the dazzling splendor of the | 
noon-tide before it once more 
descends to embellish the myste- 
rious recesses from which it first 
sprang.” 

In the vast forests of South 
America there exists a harmony § 


perfectly in accord with the phe- 7am 
nomena presented to the view: § 
all is grand, imposing, and majes- } 


tic. The, songs of the birds and 

the cries of the different animals F 

have something savage and mel- 

ancholy in their utterance. The § 

brilliant and sustained cadences, ¢ 

cheerful chirpings, lively and gay | 
modulations heard in temperate 

zones are here less frequent. g 

They are replaced by songs more 

grave and measured. Strange 

sounds fill the listener with pro- 

found astonishment. Now a voice 

seems to imitate the far-sounding blow 
of the hammer upon the anvil; then there 
falls upon the, ear a sound which resem- 
bles the sudden snap of the strings of 
a violin. Often at sunset, when the birds 
have ceased their cries, there comes from 
the highest tree-tops a doleful sound that 
fills the unfamiliar hearer with awe. Mourn- 
ful tones like those of the human voice 
solemnly announce that the guaritas (Simia 
Beelzebub, in the expressive terms of sci- 
ence) are beginning their assemblies to 
celebrate the return of night. Their pro- 
longed, lugubrious howls have gained them 
the reputation of doing diabolical homage to 
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Satan. At times the jaguar or the black 
tiger joins in the concert, filling the forest 
with a sound more majestic than pleasing ; 
and when in addition the wind blows vio- 
lently, bowing the lofty summits of the trees, 
making the palms sigh as they bend low and 
mingle their moans with the rustling of the 
lianes, the chorus becomes inexpressibly aw- 
> ful. 

Butit is in its aspect of usefulness that tropi- 
cal vegetation is most interesting to us. For 
multiform and manifold service to man two 
families of trees stand foremost, the Bread- 
fruit family and the family of Palms. More 





than fifty species of trees, all tropical, are in 
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SPATHE OF PALM TREE. 


cluded in the first, and nearly two hundred 
more in the closely allied Fig-family. The 
most valuable of the Bread-fruit trees was dis- 
covered by Captain Cook, on the Island of 
Otaheite, whence it was disseminated through 
Oceanica, and among all the colonies of Eng- 
land in the tropics, by the hand of the unfor- 
tunate Captain Bligh of the Bounty. The 
tree grows to the height of thirty feet, its 
branches forming a large round top. The 
leaves are large and lobed, the wood yellow- 
ish, soft, and light. The fruit (sq-called) 
consists of an oblong spongy seed-receptacle, 
the size and shape of a large melon. The 
thick green rind incloses a pulp which is 
white, farinaceous, and slightly fibrous dur- 
ing the month that precedes maturity, but 
changes in color and consistency and be- 
comes yellow and succulent when ripe. Un- 
der cultivation the nut-like seeds disappear, 
leaving a solid mass of excellent bread. The 
treé ripens its fruit during eight consecutive 
months of the year. During the four months 
when the trees are not bearing, the natives 
make use of a pasty preparation of the pulp, 
which keeps well. 

Wallace, the explorer of the Malay Archi- 
pelago, describes as a real luxury the brea 
furnished by this remarkable tree. He found 
it first at Amboyna, where many trees had 
been planted. The fruit is baked entire, he 
says, in hot embers, and the inside scooped 
out with a spoon. “I compared it to York- 
shire pudding ; Charles Allen (my assistant) 








said it was like 

-. mashed potatoes 

= and milk. Itisgen. 

erally about the size 

of a melon, a little 

fibrous toward the 

center, but every- 

where else quite 

smooth and pud- 

dingy, something 

in consistence be- 

tween yeast-dump- 

: ling and batter-pud- 

¢ ding. We some- 

f times made a curry 

or stew of it, or fried 

it in slices ; but it is 

Se no way so good as 

‘a= simply baked. It 

“. may be eaten sweet 

or savory. With 

meat and gravy it 

is a vegetable supe- 

rior to any I know, 

either in temperate 

or tropical countries. With sugar, milk, but- 

ter, or treacle, it is a delicious pudding, hav- 

ing a very slight but characteristic flavor, 

which, like that of good bread, one never 
gets tired of.” 

Closely akin to the bread-fruit tree is the 
Palo de Vaca, or cow-tree of Venezuela, 
which provides a liquid nourishment as use- 
ful as bread. As all the milky juices of 
plants known to Humboldt were acrid, bitter, 
and more or less poisonous, he received with 
incredulity the first reports of this peculiar 
tree. He found on investigation, however, 
that its virtues had not been overrated. 

“When incisions are made in the trunk of 
the tree, it gives forth a glutinous milk, rather 
thick, free from all acidity, and exhaling @ 
very agreeable odor. We were offered some 
of it in calabashes, and drank considerable 
draughts of it both that night before retiring 


‘to rest, and early in the morning, without ex- 


periencing any unpleasant effects. The vis 
cous quality of the milk was the only thing 
unpleasant about it. The negroes and free 
men who work on the plantations drink It, 
soaking in it corn cakes and cassava. The 
manager of the farm assured us that the 
slaves became sensibly fatter during the sea 
son when the cow-tree furnishes them the 
largest supply of milk.” 

Under chemical analysis the tree milk 
shows close affinity to animal milk ; butter 1s 
represented by a beautiful and abundant 
wax, caseine by a substance not unlike the 
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fibrine of blood, and the serum by a watery 
liquid containing a little sugar and a small 
percentage of the salt of magnesia. Placed 
over the fire, vegetable milk undergoes the 
same modification as animal milk. A cream 
forms on the surface and cannot easily be 
taken off; the milk boils up and shows a 
tendency to run over from the vessel which 
contains it. If the cream is removed as it 
forms, and a steady heat is kept up, the milk 
gradually assumes the consistency of paste ; 
then appear upon the surface oily rings, like 
those which come to the surface of cream 
that has*been upon the fire for some time. 
Finally, this fat part envelops the whole of 
the posset, which then diffuses an odor simi- 
lar to that of roast beef. 

Some forty years ago, a speculative Eng- 
lishman, impressed by Humboldt’s descrip- 
tion of this vegetable mother, thought to con- 
fer a‘great blessing upon his countrymen and 
turn an honest penny for himself by naturali- 
zing the tree in England. He-,imported, as 
he thought, a thousand, but they did not 
take. English tree-cultivators were well 
aware of a fact that did not occur to the 
speculator, which was that tropical trees 
could be grown in England 
only as hot-house curiosities ; 
and then, to add still more to 
his discomfiture, a cruel bo-’ 
tanist proved that his dear- 
bought trees were not cow- 
trees at all! ; 

Of the same family as these 
life-sustaining trees is the 
beautiful but treacherous upas- 
tree of Java, Borneo, Sumatra, 
and the Celebes. In the low 
valleys of these islands, sur- 
rounded by the most brilliarit 
and majestic forests in the 
world, this splendid tree flour- 
ishes, the trunk free of branch- 
es toa height of perhaps eighty 
feet, and bearing aloft a superb 
crown of foliage. But woe to 
the traveler that touches the 
milky juice which the bark is 
ever ready to spurt forth. It 
is one of the most acrid of veg- 
etable poisons. The deadly 
habitat of this tree has greatly 
helped to increase its evil re- 
putation. In many places 
where the trees abound, the 
deep valleys (ancient volcanic 
craters) are filled with a dense, 
life-destroying atmosphere of 





carbonic acid gas, which rises from the 
soil, and which the natives attribute to ex- 
halations from the trees themselves, telling 
fearful stories of their far-reaching virulence. 
Closely allied to this family, as has been 
noticed before, is the genus Ficus, the fig- 
trees, Of these the Ficus Elastica, the milky 
sap of which produces india-rubber, is, next 
to the unallied gutta-percha tree, the most 
useful of milky plants. Belonging to the 
same family are the Mediterranean fig-tree, 
the sycamore-fig of Palestine, the wide- 
spreading Banyan-tree, our own hedge plant, 
the Osage orange, and the several varieties of 
the mulberry-tree. 

The “dynasty of Palms,” to use the words 
of Linnzus, reigns over the tropics, and 
occupies the highest rank among plants. 
For richness of foliage, elegant form, and 
varied serviceableness, they are unsurpassed. 
Whole nations are fed and clothed and housed 
sometimes by a single species. In their form, 
appearance, and structure, these trees differ 
essentially from those of temperate regions. 

The date-palm—the prince of palms—rises, 
a single stem, straight and slender, toa height 
of from fifty to seventy-five feet, perfectly 
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bare, and unbroken by a single branch or leaf. 
At the top an immense plume of feathe 
leaves, growing in a ‘bunch, forms the capi- 
tal of the vegetable column. This tuft may 
be ten or twelve feet high, and at the roots 
of the long leaves the fruit appears. This is 
pre-eminently the tree of the desert. It 
grows in nearly every oasis, and by its re- 
freshing shade, its fruits, its milk, ard its gen- 
eral usefulness, it has won the affection of 
the natives and the admiring sympathy of all 
travelers. This single tree has peopled the 
desert. Its fruits are in demand throughout 
the whole world, and sufficiently abundant to 
make the Arab not only independent but 
affluent. 

An oasis of palms is a veritable paradise in 
the burning waste. The eminent botanist, 
Martins, describes one that he discovered 
accidentally during his passage over the East- 
ern Sahara. 

“The boundless desert,” he says, “was 
stretching out before me. The sun, high 
above the round horizon,—round as we see it 
on the ocean when out of sight of land,— 
seemed the only living thing in the midst of 
death. All at once I perceived the summits 
of palms, the trunks of which were not yet 
visible. I thought it an illusion—a mirage. 
We drew nearer—the tufts became more dis- 
tinct, but the trunks could not yet be seen. 
The caravan halts near a well. I hasten to- 
ward the palms and find they are planted at 





the bottom of a trough nearly 24 feet in 
depth. The sand had been raised on all 
sides ; a feeble palisade of palm-leaves helped 
to keep it up on one side, on the other sides 
crystais of sulphate of lime of all sizes and 
shapes, arranged as we see them in collec- 
tions of minerals, helped to fix the shifting 
sand. At the bottom of the trough the dates 
were planted irregularly ; but this was not 
the slender, elegant palm of the painter. 
These were trees with short, thick trunks of 
cylindrical form, looking for all the world 
like the short, massive columns of an Egyp. 
tian temple, or of a Moorish mosque. Sur- 
face roots, joining the lower part of the trunk 
to'the soil, formed a pedestal for these col- 
umns, and the lofty tufts on high resembled 
exactly the vast colonnades of ancient tem- 
ples. In the evening, when penetrating 
under the somber vaults of these palms, I 
could not resist a feeling of awe; for these 
palms, majestic and immovable at the bottom 
of their crater of sand, were a fit emblem of 
African civilization, unchanging amid the 
ever-changing outside world.” 

What the date-palm is to the Arab, the 
cocoa-nut palm is to the natives of the coasts 
of tropical Africa, India, and the East Indies. 
In illustration of its marvelous usefulness a 
pretty story is told of an exhausted traveler, 
who, seeking refreshment at an Indian's hut, 
was astonished by his kindly reception, and 


still more by the rich variety of food and 
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drink set before him. He asked jaggy 
in amazement how, in the midst of (@ 
such a desert, the hospitable host ; 
had come by all those articles of | 
use and luxury. 

“T get them from my cocoa- ; 
nut trees,” answered the Indian. 
“The water which I gave you on 
your arrival was drawn from the 
fruit before it had become ripe, 
and sometimes the nut contains 
three or four pounds of it. This 
palatable nut is the fruit at its ma- 
turity ; this milk, which you find 
so pleasant, is drawn from the 
same ripe fruit; this delicate cab- 
bage is made from the top leaves 
of the tree; but we do not often 
indulge in this, as the tree, when 
its top is thus cut off, dies soon 
after. This wine, which pleases 
you so much, is also got from the 
cocoa. We make an incision in 
the tender flower-stalks and a white 
liquor flows forth, which we gather 
into vessels and which is known as 
palm wine. Exposed to the sun 
it becomes sour and turns into 
vinegar. When we distill it we 
obtain this excellent brandy, which 
you have tasted. The same juice 
has also furnished me with the 
sugar which I needed for preserv- 
ing the nut. Finally, all these 
dishes and utensils which we are 
‘using on the table are made from 
the shells of the cocoa-nuts. This 
is not all—my house even I owe to 
these invaluable trees : their wood 
has enabled me to build my cabin; their 
leaves, dried and interwoven, make the roof; 
and these same leaves made into a parasol 
protect me from the sun when I walk out. 
These clothes which I wear are woven with 
the fibre-threads got from the leaves. Those 
sieves were ready-made in the parts of the 
tree from which the leaves spring, and these 
mats come from the same source. These 
same leaves, woven into a tissue, make sails 
for our ships. The coarse hair which covers 
the nut is used for calking ships, as it lasts 
forever and swells when exposed to water. 

ropes, and twine are all made of the 
same material. Finally, the delicate oil 
with which many of these dishes were sea- 
po ead burns in my lamp, is ob- 
by pressing the freshly gathered fruit.” 

As the traveler was about to leave the 

cabin his host said to him :— 
Vou. IIl.—42 





“J wish to write to a friend ir town; be 
good enough to carry my letter for me, I 
pray.” 

“‘ Most certainly ; and is the cocoa to fur- 
nish you also your writing materials?” 

“Certainly,” answered the Indian ; “from 


the sawdust of the branches I have mdile 


this ink, and from the leaves this parchment, 
which formerly was exclusively used for 
publit documents and records of important 
events.” 

ao precious trees that flourish in 
tropical West Africa is one that the natives 
call their friend. Itis the magnificent Elais- 
Palm, from the fruit.of which*the palm-oil of 
commerce is obtained. It is probable that 
the poor negroes will find it a friend wor- 
thier of their esteem than they have yet im- 
agined, since it bids fair to prove a powerful 
agent in changing the political and’ social 








condition of the negro race, the kings and 
chiefs finding it more advantageous to employ 
their subjects in preparing the oil than to sell 
them as slaves. 

The sago-palm of the East Indies ranks, if 


it does not outrank the date-palm as a food- 
producer. It is truly an extraordinary sight, 
says Wallace, after describing the process of 
making sago-bread, to see a whole tree-trunk, 
perhaps twenty feet long and four or five in 
circumference, converted into food with so 
little labor and preparation. A good-sized 
tree will produce thirty bundles of thirty 
pounds each, and each bundle will make sixty 
cakes of three to the pound. Five of these 
cakes are a day’s allowance. A single tree 
will thus supply a man with food a whole 
year. The labor to produce this is very 
moderate. Two men will finish a tree in five 
days, and two women will bake the whole 
into cakes in five days more; but the raw 
sf4go will keep very well, and can be baked 
as wanted, so that, as he estimates, a man in 
ten days may produce food for the whole 
year. If he has to buy his tree and pay for 
the labor at the usual rate, the total cost of 
his year’s food will be about twelve shillings. 

At Amboyna, where Wallace got his first 
taste of the delicious bread-fruit, the sago- 
palms spread Over hundreds of acres, furnish- 
ing food almost for the asking—a very para- 
dise for the lazy. Here too is the classic 
, land of spices, the home of the nutmeg, the 
clove, and the pepper-plants. Near by lies 
the Island of Banda, the largest nutmeg-gar- 





den in the world 

Almost the whole 

surface is planted 

with nutmegs 

grown under the 

shade of the lofty 

Kanary trees 

“Few cultivated 

plants,” says Wal- 

lace, “are more 

beautiful than the 

nutmeg-trees. 

They are hand. 

somely shaped and 

glossy-leaved, 

growing to the 

height of twenty 

or thirty feet, and 

bearing small yel- 

lowish flowers. 

The fruit is the size 

- and color of a 

peach, but rather 

oval. It is of a 

tough, fleshy consisténcy, but when ripe 

splits open and shows the dark brown 

nut within, covered with the crimson mace, 

and is then a most beautiful object. Within 

the hard shell of the nut is the seed, which is 
the nutmeg of commerce.” 

Less useful, though not less beautiful, is 
the Bourbon-palm, a native of Southern Chi- 
na, but now common throughout India. The 
spathe inclosing the fruit of the regal palm 
of the Amazon is hard and woody, and shaped 
like a boat, sometimes five feet long by two 
wide. The natives use these spathes for a 
variety of purposes—for water vessels, bas 
kets, and cradles. The spathes of the elegant 
Raffia-palms of Madagascar and the Maun- 
tius are put to similar uses, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. This tree § 
chiefly remarkable for its large, pendulous 
bunches of fruit, twelve to fifteen feet long, 
and weighing from two hundred to three hun- 
dred pounds. , 

On the same Island of Madagascar is the 
singular palm which travelers in grateful. a¢ 
miration have called the Traveler's Lb 4 
The expanded foot-stalks of its large wal 
leaves clasp round the trunk, forming 4 Ca¥ 
ty, usually filled with a limpid and ref 
supply of water, which es out in @ 
when the leaf-stalk is pierced with a 
Another native of this little-known 
always a cup of cool water to 
thirsty traveler. It ty y al om 
family of Nepenthes, whi 1 
tallves also in 'ndia, China, and Australia 
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These husband the precious liquid: not so 
the lavish weeping-tree (Casalpima pluviosa), 
from whose tufted foliage, if travelers speak 
truth, distilled water falls like copious rain. 

Humboldt represents the banana as every- 
where found in company with the palm. 
More productive than the date, its fruit more 
easily prepared for eating than that of the 
bread-tree, it feeds the lazy races of the tro- 
pics at the least possible cost of labor. - Its 
luscious fruit is welt known in our markets. 
Weight for weight it is inferior to wheat as 
nutritive food, but its productiveness is to that 
of wheat as 133 to 1. A single acre planted 
with bananas will furnish food enough to sup- 
port fifty people. The plant grows yearly 
from its perennial root to the height of 
twelve feet, bears its one bunch of fruit, and 
then dies. These clusters frequently contain 
one hundred and fifty separate bananas, 
weighing in all upwards of sixty pounds. In 
Java the bananas have a more vigorous 
growth. M. de Molins describes a visit to a 
forest of these wonderful trees :— 

“After a journey of an hour and a half 
through the open country, we found ourselves 
in the jungle. It was a confused mass of 
vegetation, in which, however, the wild 
banana, with its leaves a pale green on one 
side, and on the other spotted with red and 
brown, seemed to be the most prevalent tree. 
We steered our way through this sea of 
plants of all kinds, and admired in it above 
ill the tree-ferns, with their arborescent stems 
ind graceful and regular leaves—those mar- 
velous ferns which vie equally with the flow- 
ers by their exquisite form, with the birds by 
their beautiful color, and with ‘the trees by 
their imposing height.” 

Suddenly the native guide, who was aware 
if the object of the expedition, stopped and 
called out, “ Look here !” 

“Where ?” asked M. de Molins. 

“There,” said he, “is the first of the 
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giant-trees; the one you saw from town, 
sir?” 

He pointed to a kind of tower adorned at 
the summit with branches and flowers, a 
structure that no foreigner would ever have 
taken for a tree. 

“ This is only a small one,” he said, “but 
in going higher up you will find trees of larger 
and larger growth.” 

In fact, although the specimen before his 
eyes seemed to be almost supernatural in its 
size, M. de Molins saw, as he proceeded, that 
the words of the guide were true. “I am 
not able,” he says, ‘to express the sense of 
awe excited in me by the sight of these co 
Jossi,—veritable patriarchs of the forest,— 
many of which no doubt had witnessed the 
earliest creations of nature, and belonged to 
epochs when the earth was still in her first 
vigorous youth ;—now they surrounded me 
with their gigantic trunks, and shaded me 
with the foliage of their enormous branches.” 

More monstrous and ancient, however, 
than these trees of Java are some of the 
Baobabs of Senegal. Humboldt called one 
of them the “oldest organic monument of 
our planet.” Its girth is nearly a hundred 
feet, and its-age, as calculated from its rings 
of annual growth, not less than 5,000 years. 
The immense trunks of these trees are 
crowned with a vast number of horizontal 
branches, each of which would be a mon- 
strous tree elsewhere. As the lower branches 
droop nearly to the ground, they give the 
whole tree the appearance of a perfect hem- 
isphere, 100 feet in height and 400 feet in 
circumference. 

In the country of the Senegal these mam. 
moth growths are venerated as sacred monu- 
ments. Their hollow trunks are used by 
certain tribes as camping-places, as public 
assembly halls for tribal discussions, and 
sometimes as stables. The space that some 
of them inclose is said to be sufficient to ac- 

<, commodate more than two hun- 
mi dredmen. By certain tribes these 
| living vaults are used as places 

| of sepulchre for poets and musi- 

; cians,—not in honor, but through 
| superstitious fear. They believe 
i that these gifted brethren of theirs 
hold communion with spirits, and 
they have such a horror of their 

f remains that they will not bury 
j them in the earth that brings forth 

4 food, nor in the channels of rivers. 

# The use of hollow trees for 
halls of council and worship is 
not confined to negro tribes. At 
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Allouville, not far from Paris, there stands, 
in the center of a graveyard, an ancient 
oak thirty feet in circumference at the 
ground. The interior of its decayed trunk 
was fitted up as a chapel as early as the sev- 
enteenth century. Above the chapel, as it 
were in the second story, a rustic hermit 
lives, while still higher in the tree is a belfry 
surmounted by a cross. At Montravail is a 
still more ancient oak. The trunk, nearly 
thirty feet in diameter, is merelya shell. The 
interior forms a hall from nine to twelve feet 
in diameter, and nine feet high. A circular 
bench has been cut out of the live wood for 
the accommodation of visitors, and around 
the table in the center a dozen people can 
sit comfortably. 

Ancient as these trees are, they are but 
children compared with the Baobabs above 
described, or the gigantic red-woods of our 
Pacific Coast. The only trees that approach 
the latter in age and height are the marsh- 
gum trees of Australia and Van Diemen’s 
Land. The tallest of these trees thus far 
described stands 300 feet high,—zoo feet 
from the ground to the first branch. Its 
diameter at base is 28 feet. Unlike the tim- 


ber of the red-wood, that of the gum-trees 
(Eucalypti) is heavy and intensely hard. 


Of curious flowers we have no room to 
speak ; yet we cannot pass unnoticed the two 
giants of the floral world,—the Victoria Lily 
and Arnold’s Raffiesia,—the one a broad- 





leaved water-plant, the other a leafless para. 
site. The Victoria lily, a native of Guiana, 
is a magnified edition of our familiar white 
water-lily. The leaf-blades are circular and 
turned up at the margin two or three inches. 
They rest on the surface of the water like 
shallow trays, from six to twelve feet in dia. 
meter, and are capable of supporting two or 
three hundred pounds. The flower, often 
more than a foot across, has its outer petals 
white and turned downward, the inner rose 
colored and erect. The petals are more 
than a hundred in number, and as the flowe 
floats on the water it appears like a beautiful 
rose-colored crown resting on a circular range 
of snowy and gracefully-curved petals. It 
emits a powerful and pleasant fragrance. 

The Rafflesia is its opposite in every re. 
spect save size, and is at once the most gi 
gantic and most disgusting flower yet dis 
covered. It is the chief of a family of fleshy, 
fungus-like, leafless, stemless parasites, grow. 
ing on roots, trailing stems, and branches of 
trees. It belongs to the Island of Sumatra 
When young it resembles a firm red cabbage. 
When expanded it measures a yard across, 
and consists of five fleshy lobes, of a spotted 
or mottled red color, with a central cup-lke 
dish capable of holding ten or twelve pints 
of water. Its weight is fifteen pounds. Its 
odor, like that of putrid flesh, will probably 
prevent its ever becoming a popular subject 
of cultivation. 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE PARIS SIEGE. 


* Garcon !|—You—you, 
Snared along with this cursed crew ? 
(Only a child, and yet so bold, 
—Scarcely as much as ten years old) 
—Do you hear? Do you know 


Why the gendarmes put you there, in the row,— 
You,—with those Commune wretches tall, 
With face to the wall ?” 


“* Know ?’—To be sure I know! 
— We're here to be shot ; 
And there by the pillar’s the very spot, 
Fighting for France, my father fell. 
—Ah, well! 
That's just the way I would choose to fall, 
With my dack to the wall!” 


Why not? 
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Ill. 


“ (Sacré /—Fair, open fight, I say, 
Is right magnificent in its way, 
And fine for warming the blood ; but who 
Wants wolfish work like this to do ? , 
Bah! ’Tis a butcher's business).—How ? 
(The boy is beckoning to me now : 
I knew his poor child’s heart would fail ; 
—Yet his cheek’s not pale). 
—Quick! Say your say: for don’t you see, 
When the church-clock yonder tolls out Zhree, 
You're all to be shot ? 
— What? 
‘ Excuse you one moment?’ Q ho, ho! 
D’ ye think to fool a ational so?” 


IV. 


“ But, sir, here’s a watch that a friend, one day, 
—My father’s friend, just over the way,— 

Lent me ; and if you'll let me free 

(It still lacks seven minutes of Zhree), 

I’ll come, on the word of a soldier’s son, 
Straight back into line, when my errand’s done.” 


v. 


“Ha, ha! No doubt of it! Off! Begone! 
—(Now, good Saint Martin! speed him on! 
The work will be easier since Ae’s saved; 
For I hardly think I could have braved 
The ardor of that innocent eye, 
As he stood and heard 
Me give the word, 
Dooming him like a dog to die.”) 


VI. 


“ In time /—Well, thanks that my desire 

Was granted ; and now I’m ready. Fire! 
—One word ; that’s all: 

You'll let me turn my dack to the wall?” 


VIL. 


“ Parbleu /—Come out of the line, I say! 
Come out !—(Who said that his name was Vey / 
Ha! France will hear of him yet one day!”) 
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HIDDEN TREASURES. 


TIN MINE AT CAPE LAND’S-END, CORNWALL, ENGLAND—EXCAVATED UNDER THE SEA. 


MEN carrying the remains of their departed 
brethren to the dark grave are apt to imagine 
that life can thrive only in the bright light of 
day, and that beneath the smiling surface all 
is silence, corruption, and horror. But every 
green sod we turn, every well we dig, every 
mine we open, teaches us the contrary. The 
farther we penetrate into the interior of our 
globe, the greater are the marvels we there 
behold, and the more strikingly we are taught 
that not death, but life, lies beneath our feet, 
and that the dark night below but serves as a 
sheltering cover for the very source of all vi- 
tality and the mysterious power of regenera- 
tion. The golden grain does not awaken to 
new life till it has been hidden in the dark 
bosom of the earth; and man hopes to rise 
agair when his body has been laid in the grave. 
What are earthquakes and volcanic eruptions 
but signs of the unceasing activity in the 
world below, where secret powers are ever 
restlessly at work, changing the shape of con- 
tinents and islands, and moving in obedience 
to laws as yet beyond our knowledge? Heat 
is ever rising from the dark world beneath to 
the surface : deep in the earth precious stones 
and useful metals grow in unfathomed secre- 
cy; merry rivulets play through cleft and 
crevice, forming vast lakes and sending up 
cooling wells and health-bringing springs ; far 
down magic caverns of vast dimensions exist, 
filled with fantastic forms; and under every 


-Man race. 





mountain and every valley lie rich records of 
past ages, written by the hand of Nature on 
layer after layer, to teach man how short is 
the existence of his race upon earth, and how 
vast are the stores of knowledge yet hid from 
his restless research. 

For centuries these treasures were unsus 
pected ; and when chance revealed them to 
the lucky finder, imagination at once ran riot 
and peopled the lower world with wild and 
weird creations. The pantheism of the ap- 
cients, which saw in every tree a dryad, in every 
fountain a naiad, and gave a divine existence 
to all the powers of Nature, had nothing as 
fanciful as the gnomes and mixen of the Ger. 
Hideous dwarfs were thought to 
be the jealous guardians of subterranean trea- 
sures ; hunchbacked gnomes worked the met- 
als in secret caves; and misshapen goblins 
weré busy covering rocks and earth with awe- 
inspiring designs,—the images of long-forgot- 
ten plants and beasts. 

After a while truth came out of error. As 
the faith in stars, which were believed to rule 
the destinies of men from their lordly houses 1 
the heavens, was the mother of modern As 
tronomy ; as the magician who dealt in elixirs 
of life and philosophers’ stones was the a 
cestor of the Chemist of our day: so super 
stition led here also to a new science, 
Geology came to teach us the true nature of 
our great Mother Earth. Great savans a 
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companied the vast military expe- [ 

ditions sent to all parts of the ‘ 

world by the nation which once | 

held undisputed military sway in 

Europe ; they followed the armies 

to distant Egypt, and while the 

brave soldiers fought in the plain, 

they explored with corresponding 

courage the mysteries of the Pyra- 

mids and the secrets of the City 

of the Dead. They went to dis- 

tant continents, and ever made war 

the hand-maid of science, as no 

other nation had done up to their 

day. Thus they unearthed the first 

fossil skeletons,—those marvelous 

medals of geology, as they were 

happily named by Simonin, the 

brilliant author of a work on the 

lower worlds, to which we are 

indebted for the accompanying 

illustrations. There was near the 

old town of Maestricht, in Hol- 

land, a famous cave, connected 

with ancient quarries, which had 

long been known to contain strange 

bones and huge skeletons of un- 

known beings. When the French 

Republic in 1794 sent a great gen- 

eral to besiege the renowned for- 

tress, she also deputed an eminent 

savant, Faujas de Saint Fond, to 

examine these caves and report on 

their mysterious contents. After 

many difficulties, and at the peril 

of his life, the zealous man of sci- 

ence had himself lowered into |™, 

what then seemed to be the very | — 

depths of the earth, and there, 

by the light of feeble torches and 

in the presence of a few devoted followers, he 

discovered what he fondly believed to be the 

Primitive Man. The event created a greater 

sensation in Europe than the fall of the forti- 

fied place, and countless theories were sug- 

gested to build up, not the primitive ancestor 

of our race only, but his whole history and man- 

ner of life. When, however, George Cuvier, 

touched the fabric with the magic wand of his 

thorough knowledge, the illusion vanished in 

an instant; he immediately recognized in 

the bones the remains of a gigantic reptile, 

and bestowed upon it, in compliment to 

the river Meuse, on the banks of which Maes- 

tricht is built, the name of Mososaurus, or 

Saurian of the Meuse. z 
The fossil man had not yet been found, 

but enough was discovered to stimulate 

search everywhere, and for years the most ac- 





GENI OF THE UNDERGROUND WORLD, (GERMAN). 


tive efforts were made, in nearly every por- 
tion of the Old and the New World, to trace 
the history of living races back to their 
gigantic ancestry. In Northern lands, frozen 
to an immense depth, huge elephants were 
disinterred, which had been buried there for 
thousands of years, and yet were so well pre- 
served that their flesh furnished food and 
their hair could be manufactured into articles 
of usefulness and ornament. Subterranean 
caves were explored, mounds were leveled, 
and mountains tunneled to reach the marvel- 
ous deposits of primeval bones. In Alaba- 
ma a German naturalist, named Koch, dis 
covered the bones of an unknown animal, 
which he “reconstructed” into a colossal sea- 
serpent : this was received here with wondering 
surprise, and in Europe with cautious skepti- 
cism. But upon investigation the claws proved 
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BONE CAVERN AT MAESTRICHT. 


to be. small nautilites ; the bows between cheek 
and temple wooden structures ; and the ribs 
were found to have been placed at haphazard 
wherever they had united most easily with 


the back-bone. When the discoverer was 
asked why he had not at once given the crea- 
ture a length of 210 feet instead of 110, he 
replied naively, that he had found no more 
“bones.” So far is science even in our day 

‘from being secure against willful or ignorant 
deception, and s6 imperfect is as yet the gene- 
ral knowledge of this class of subterranean 
treasures. 

Fortunately, the world below makes ample 
amends for the countless enigmas with which 
it puzzles the minds of the most learned 
among us: it furnishes mankind with trea- 
sures of far greater worth than rarest jewels. 
For practical experience has taught us that 
the black and homely coal is of more 
value to our race than the costliest bril- 
liant, and the commonest of metals, iron, a 
more efficient aid to civilization than all the 
gold of the earth. Even the unsightly slate 
that covers our houses and aids the child in 
his first lessons at school, is comparatively 
more useful to man than the snowy marble of 
Carrara and the beautiful malachite of the 
Ural. And yet—such is the perseverance of 
man in pursuit of wealth—everi this common 
material, so little esteemed, so cheaply sold, 
is sought for at terrible risk and with amazing 
labor. Although slate is found in almost 
every part of the world, and yields most readi- 





ly to the efforts of the miner to detach it in 
natural tablets, the quality varies so much in 
different localities, that in some places it is 
quarried in truly enormous quantities and 
exported to the most distant countries. Wales 
long provided this country with the required 
supplies, vessels on their return from Liver- 
pool, after discharging their cargo of cot- 
ton, often stopping at Bangor for a load 
of slate from the quarries in its vicinity. 
Recently, however, the useful rock has been 
discovered in a long line of valuable quarries 
extending from Vermont through New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia as far 
south as Georgia. And yet a quarry m 
France, near the town of Angers, holds a kind 
of supremacy over all rivals. It has been 
worked for centuries, and still the supply is 
apparently endless ; it surpasses others, even 
Col. Pennant’s famous quarries in Caernarvon- 
shire, with their 2,500 miners, by the number 
of persons employed, the superior quality of 
its produce, and the amount it exports to for- 
eign lands. The quarry represents a huge 
cavity in the earth, the walls of which rise per- 
pendicularly to an immense height. Work- 
men, who spend their lives in the lower parts 
of the huge gaping abyss, detach the valuable 
material, by the aid of ingenious instruments, 
in beautiful large, smooth plates, which 
are hoisted by steam machinery to the sur- 
face, and there prepared by another set of 
skillful workmen for their future usefulness. 
More interesting still are the rich mines of 
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iron and copper, the two most useful metals 
which we possess ; the latter, under the name 
of bronze, representing by its paramount in- 
fluence on civilization one of the so-called 
ages in the history of our race, and iron, for 
the same reason, serving to designate another 


e. ’ 
Soy providential provision the most useful of 
metals, iron, is the most universal of the hidden 
treasures of the earth, so that no part of our 
globe is entirely without it, and a full supply 
is within reach of the poorest. It is not so 
with copper, which, though far less useful by 
itself for the practical purposes of life, becomes 
eminently serviceable in its willing union with 
other metals, and appears now as brass or 
bronze, and now as alloy with nearly all 
the gold and silver we employ in daily life. 
The two most remarkable copper mines of the 
world are our own on Lake Supe- 
rior, where Nature’s liberality is 
shown most strikingly by her lavish 
gifts of magnificent masses of almost 
pure copper, and those of Falun, 
in Sweden, where the valuable 
metal is extracted mainly from 
pockets, with incredible labor, and 
at an enormous expense of capital. 
[In the very center of the town a 
huge gulf yawns heavenwards, 
measuring more than a thousand 
feet in width and length, and over 
two hundred feet deep, so that the 
miners work for the most part in 
the open daylight. Where this is 
impracticable, ladders, apparently 
endless, are fastened to the rocky 
walls, and the poor miners have to 
descend slowly and painfully, by the 
light of feeble torches, constantly 
threatened with a horrible death 
if their feet should for an instant 
waver and slip from the ever-damp 
rungs on which they step alter- 
nately. 
By far the most valuable of all 
the gifts hidden by Nature beneath 
our feet, and yet always most gen. 
erously offered to us whenever 
they have been needed most urg- 
ently, are the vast supplies of 
fixed heat and light stored up be- 
low for thousands of years. Per- 
haps long before man himself ex- 
isted, in days of which no other 
records remain but the silent testi- 
mony of the rocks, forests of luxu- 
nant growth covered every lowly 
valley, crowned every inland lake, 





and fringed the low shores of the great 
oceans. They sprang up, they grew and 
flourished, and no aaa gathered their 
fruit, no axe threatened their mighty trunks ; 
but storms came and tempests, volcanic 
eruptions and violent upheavings, and they 
were laid low in an instant, and covered 
with ashes and sand and débris. Then new 
generations rose upon them and ran their 
race; others followed, and thus the work 
of incessant destruction and as persevering 
regeneration went on through countless ages. 
Hence, in some places 150 successive forests, 
each separated from the lower by a few feet 
of sand and clay, have been found to have 
grown and fallen in turn, one lying above the 
other. They did not vanish; they did not 
even decay : but, beneath them the red glow- 
ing heat of our globe, above them a burning 
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atmosphere, and a thick canopy of clouds 
pouring endless rains upon the surface, they 
changed gradually into vast deposits of coal. 
And when fuel became scarce upon the sur- 
face, and men cast anxious glances around 
them for new means to create the heat without 
which existence was impossible on one-half of 
the globe, and to procure the light indispensa- 
ble to the enjoyment and the usefulness of life, 
these immense treasures, stored up since time 
immemorial, were revealed to them, and ample 
supplies of both heat and light guaranteed for 
ages. 

But as Nature in her wisdom attaches to all 
of her most precious gifts the condition of 
honest work and healthful labor, coal also can 
be obtained only by dint of persistent efforts 
and unceasing ingenuity. The life of the 
poor worker in coal mines is too well known 
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not to engage all our sympathies; and yet 
how few of us think, as we sit enjoying the 
genial warmth and the cheery light of a coal 
fire, of the cruel labor, the bitter privations, 
and the terrible daily danger that fall to the 
lot of those of our brethren to whom we 
are indebted for these blessings. These poor 
miners, who, giving the great comforts of 
life to millions above, themselves live be. 
low in poverty and darkness, working inces. 
santly, suffering silently, and dying unknown, 
are not all men, stout of limb and strong of 
heart ; for in many European countries—not 
with us, thank God !—even women are thus 
buried alive in the mines, and shock the 
visitor from abroad as he comes suddenly up. 
on them, and after careful scrutiny discerns 
in their anomalous costume, their wan fea- 
tures and resigned expression, faint traces of 
— their sex. 

But, if hard work was the only 
burden they had to bear through 
life! Is it not appointed unto all 
of us to earn our bread in the sweat 
of our faces, and to find the curse 
turned into a blessing by the - 
sweetness of cheerful labor and 
the peace and happiness it never 
fails to bring home to our hearts? 
Among all the coveted treasures , 
hid under the smiling face of Na- 
ture, there is none, however, that is 
guarded more jealously and sur- 
rounded by more terrible dangers 
than coal. It is not enough that 
the poor workman, condemned to 
darkness made “visible” by 4 
feeble light encased in closest wire, 
must often assume the most pain- 
ful positions to wield his tool—has 
even quite frequently to lie flat on 
his back on the damp, chilly ground, 
to detach the pieces above him ; he 
is surrounded on all sides by dan- 
gers threatening him from every 
one of the three elements with 
which he has to contend on the 
wretched scene of his labors. The 
air he breathes turns foul, and, in 
spite of the most complicated ma- 
chinery, calling for ample means 
and all of man’s ingenuity, refuses 
to leave its dismal hiding-places 
below till it has seized its victims 
and punished them with a slow and 
painful death by asphyxia; or, 35 
he thinks of the hour when he may 
once more behold the sweet light 
of day and hear the cheerful voice 








of wife and child in the bright gm 
world above, he is suddenly warned 
by a faint gurgling noise that fills 
his heart with sad forebodings, and 
ere the long-looked-for evening of 
his return has come he is floating, 
a lifeless body, on the black surg- 
ing waters that have treacherously 
broken forth from some subterra- 
nean lake, and filled the mine from 
end to end. . 

But worst of all is the very ele- 
ment in whose dangerous service he 
is spending his life—fire, suddenly 
flashing upon him and licking up 
with hungry tongue the tram-roads, 
the trestle-work, and the bucket 
that connect him with the outer 
world, making him in an instant a 
prisoner for life—if lifé it can be 
called to prolong an agony of in- 
effable suffering for a few days. 
Ah, who can imagine the anguish 
felt by the responsible officials 
when they suddenly see the bright 
flame rushing in a fiery current 
from the mouth of the mine, and 
know that the bodies of hundreds 
intrusted to their care are lying 
below, never more to rise before 
their eyes, till they shall have to 
meet them on the Day of Judg- 
ment! Who can comprehend the 
speechless, tearless woe that fills 
the hearts of wives and children—, 
widows and orphans they know 
themselves to be in a moment—as 
the pillar of fire, rising to the dark 
clouds above, tells them in mute 
but eloquent language that those 
they loved and revered are doomed to a terrible 
death ! In vain are engines brought to pour tor- 
rents of water into the burning mine ; in vain 
are miners and neighbors called in to fill up the 
shaft with earth, and thus to extinguish the 
flame ; in vain is everything done that skill, in- 
genuity, and experience can devise: the fear- 
ful element, so faithful as a servant, so cruel 
as a master, cannot be subdued, and the mine 
will burn for days, for months, perhaps for 
generations to come. 

There is something almost grand in the 
persevering energy with which these hidden 
treasures are sought for by man in spite of 
the painful labor, the terrible dangers, and the 
scanty rewards connected with such pursuits. 
And yet there is never a lack of men, willi 
to engage in the perilous occupation of 
‘mining : the very dangers seem to allure them 
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There is never a 


with a mysterious glamour. 
difficulty in procuring the necessary capital for 
working such mines, since the enterprise par- 
takes largely of the nature of a lottery, and 
brilliant prizes, though rarely won, make the 
eager competitors forgetful of the numerous 


disappointments. In_ this restless, reckless 
search after the riches of the world beneath 
no danger is too appalling, no outlay too 
great, no natural obstacle too serious to deter 
bold spirits and covetous hearts. Millions 
are not unfrequently spent in mere prepara- 
tion, as in the famous Sutro Tunnel of Cal- 
ifornia, designed to give access to probable 
deposits in the very heart of a mountain ; and 
hundreds of lives have been lost in certain 
mines in the Ural before the precious metals 
and rare minerals sought for furnished even 
an ordinary return for the money invested 
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Sometimes a whole city is built up under 
ground, as in the far-famed salt mines of Wie- 
liczka, where men and horses are born, and 
live, and die, without ever having ascended to 
the surface of the earth. Shafts frequently 
have to be sunk to a depth equaling the height 
of lofty mountains, and as much time is spent 
upon the descent and ascent as can be safely 
passed below in working the mine. Or, again, 
the metal seems to seek a refuge from the 
insatiable greed and relentless pursuit of man 
under the waves of the sea, and stretches in 
long, slender threads far out under the bottom 
of the ocean. All in vain, however, for man 
follows it undismayed, and after having sunk 
enormous shafts into the heart of lofty cliffs 
that stud the iron-bound shore, he follows the 
alluring treasure out beneath the sea, till the 
weary workman in the dark mine hears above 





his head the breakers 
themselves to pieces against the 

| rocks on the shore, and the h 
waves rolling over the ceiling of 

| his dismal working-place with a 

| low, half-drowned thunder. 

! Greater still than all these rich 
gifts hidden in the dark bosom of 
the earth is the bright light itself, 
which lies carefully stowed away 

| in many a dark cave, and far down 
below huge mountains of rock and 
ponderous earth. For thousands 

| of years here also our great Mother 
Nature had been in silence with 

/ wondrous forethought laying up 
vast stores of light, distilled by 

| her mysterious, ceaseless working 
from millions of decaying forests, 
till it assumed now the shape of 
an oil, oozing apparently from the 

| rocks themselves (and hence called 
Rock Oil—Petroleum), and now 
the form of invisible gas held cap- 
| tive in vast reservoirs at an enorm- 

] ous depth beneath our feet. Gen- 

} eration after generation passed 
away, and men were unconscious 

| of the precious treasure thus laid 
up in reserve for them, till at last 
the days grew too short for the 

| feverish, restless strivings of our 
age, and all over the earth a cry 
arose for more light! And no 
| sooner was the need deeply felt, 
and the promise of rich reward had 
stimulated the ingenuity of men of 
science and the skill of the practi- 
cal engineer, than Nature an- 
swered to the appeal of her children, 
and suddenly from mountain and valley, from 
the frozen North and from Southern climes, 
the news came that a light-giving oil had 
been found here and there oozing from the 
ground, or flowing out with the water-springs. 

Then men called to mind the bitumen of the 

ancients ; the springs mentioned by Herodo- 

tus, that have been flowing now for more than 

2,000 years; the Seneca Oil, as the Indians 

called the petroleum they found in Western 

New York and sold as medicine; and the fa- 

mous scene described by Day, when the In- 

dians of Venango Co., Penn., assembled by 
night on the banks of a creek, now known as 

Oil Creek, and in the midst of their ceremo- 

nies suddenly fired: the oil that had collected 

upon the surface of the water, so that the 
huge flames bursting forth in tall columns of 
fire illuminated the dark valley, while the hills 
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IN THE COAL MINES AT CHARLEROI. 


around reéchoed with the shouts of the tri- 
umphant Red-skins. Thus attention was 
drawn to the oil regions of Pennsylvania in 
1854, when companies were formed to search 
‘or oil methodically and to. purify it for use. 
In 1859 oil was “struck,” as the saying is, 
and soon the valleys of the Alleghany and 
its tributary creeks were dotted with wells, 
around which thriving villages grew up with 
amazing rapidity. Tall derricks were scat- 
tered among the gardens and house-lots, steam 
engines were seen at work in all directions, 
and colossal tanks stood about everywhere to 
collect the precious fluid. 

Since then, other regions have become as 
famous as those first worked in Pennsylvania : 
New York, Ohio, and Virginia are rich in oil- 
wells, and colossal fortunes have been made 
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in an incredibly short time by the lucky disco- 
verers of favored localities. In other places, 
agaim the pure gas has been found to spring 
forth in powerful jets from borings made ap- 
parently at hap-hazard, and a material is thus 
furnished at little expense which will supply 
large communities with the two great neces- 
sities of light and heat. Truly wonderful are 
the hidden treasures kept in store for us by 
our benevolent Mother Nature ; and yet, while 
marveling at the vast wealth buried beneath 
us, and gratefully enjoying the rich gifts of 
useful rocks and indispensable metals, of pre- 
cious jewels and marvelous fossils, of inex- 
haustible supplies of heat and light, we feel in 
our hearts that the half is not yet told of 
God’s goodness and “mercy, that endureth 
forever.” 


AWAKENED JAPAN. 


Tue awakening of a great people, like that 
of Japan, is one ofethe marvels of the time. 
But a little while ago, to speak of Japan was 
to speak of something as remote from human 
knowledge and interest as though the em- 
pire were shut up in another planet. Zipan- 
gu, Cyampagu, Nippon, Niphon, Japan— 
these titles, variously applied to the sea Em- 
pire, or Land of the Rising Sun, were as sug- 
gestive only as the names of Utopia, Won- 





derland, Sybaris, or Arcadia. How changed 
is all this! Old Japan has awoke from a 
sleep of ages, and, throwing aside the cum- 
brous garments in which she has been wrap- 
ped, seems to be stripping for the race of 
mental and material improvement in which 
other and younger nations are striving. So- 
cial and political institutions as old as time 
are forsaken, and, emerging from an ancient 
unbroken seclusion, Japan is exchanging 
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greetings with a people unborn when Marco 
Polo, at the court of Kublai Khan, was col- 
lecting curious bits of information em 
the riches and antiquities of the Empire o' 
the Sea. 

Exactly how much of this marvelous change 
may be credited to the persistent knocking 
at the gates of Japan by American curiosity 
and restlessness, we may not say ; but we are 
sure that it is due to the pressure of foreign 
elements, in which the American largely pre- 
ponderated and led. Western thrift, western 
civilization, and western enterprise, crossing 
the American continent in successive waves, 
have swept at last into the sea-girt empire 
which peacefully slumbered by the gates of 
the Orient. The youngest nation of the earth 
has rudely disturbed the secluded repose of 
one of the oldest. Japan sleeps no more. 

The walls of the ancient empire were laid 
in the dim dawn of an antiquity so far forgot- 
ten that we have no record of its greatest 
events. When the scattered tribes of man 
first peopled the island kingdom, and whence 
came the original elements of its now ho- 
mogeneous population, none can tell. The 
characteristics of the present race indicate 
both Malaysian and Mongolian origin. , The 
earliest fixed date in their chronology is 667 
B.c. Prior to this we have nothing but vague 
traditions and myths, out of which the patient 
seeker after truth now vainly endeavors to 
construct any symmetrical and probable 
theory of the birthplace and development 
of the first colonists of the islands. We 
only know that gradually, from the inchoate 
elements of an Oriental civilization, was 
built up a dual empire, having as its 
sovereign heads a Mikado or Tenno, whose 
sway was spiritual and divine, and a Shio- 
goon or Tycoon, or temporal emperor. Of 
these, however, the original sole ruler was 
the Mikado, and from 663 B.c., when Jimnu 
founded the throne of the Mikados, until the 
end of the twelfth century of the Christian 
era, the spiritual emperor reigned supreme. 
Eventually, the entanglements of the central 
power with that of the native feudal princes 
caused the creation of the office and rank of 
military chieftain, or generalissimo ; and this 
office, in time, became endowed with all the 
civil and military domination of the empire. 
Little by little, the secular power was taken 
from the Mikado, and in 1585, Taikosama, 
one of the great military herdes of Japanese 
history, founded the Tycoonate, and the sepa- 
ration of lay and spiritual power was com- 
plete. 

But if the Mikado was thus withdrawn 





from all participation in affairs of State, his 
ecclesiastical position was more exalted, and 
his divine attributes more pronounced and 
awful. According to the Sintoo faith, now 
the established religion of Japan, the Mikado 
is of divine origin. To be sure, there are 
five primeval deities, the chief of which is the 
Goddess of the Sun; but there is an innp- 
merable company of born gods and deified 
mortals, most of whom are inferior to the 
Mikado, and in certain regular seasons they 
must wait upon him ; during those occasions 
the temples are deserted and godless, only 
empty effigies remaining. The person of the 
Mikado, up to a few months ago, was so sa- 
cred that he must dwell in utter seclusion, 
not touching the ground, or permitting his 
hair-or nails to be trimmed, lest his bodly be 
desecrated. The vessels used in his service 
were immediately thereafter destroyed, lest 
they be touched by ordinary mortals. When 
he passed up into the heavens (i.¢., died), a 
small and highly select company of the no- 
blest of the land were permitted to commit 
hari-kari, thus happily despatching themselves 
in the train of the Vicar of Heaven on his 
way to his highest glory. 

Japan is divided into sixty-eight provinces, 
in which the Shiogoon had the right of impe- 
rial domain. But these are, or were, again 
subdivided into Hans, or Daimiates, the gov- 
ernors of which were feudal chiefs, called 
Daimios, about 250 in number. Under the 
Daimios, who held their possessions in fief, 
were the Samurai, or gentry ; they were mili- 
tary and literary men, and from them to the 
lowest pariahs the castes were graded down- 
ward in an almost endless succession of fine 
shadings. 

Office-holders were as numerous as locusts, 
and in all the ramifications of the vast feudal 
system of Japan, abundant care was taken to 
insure the permanency of a great, wealthy, 
and privileged class. Besides the open ports, 
the Shiogoon held the temporal capital, Yedo, 
while the Mikado remained in his irksome, 
solitary grandeur at Miako. To insure the 
fidelity of the Daimios, or feudal princes, 
they were compelled to keep up large domes- 
tic establishments at Yedo, live there six 
months in the year, and «eep a portion of 
their families and retainers at the capital 
when they themselves were absent on their 
estates. The whole system seemed likely to 
be as enduring as it was complete. 

But the time came at last when the peace- 
ful isolation of the country should be de- 
stroyed forever. In 1854, Commodore Per- 
ry’s famous expedition secured for the United 
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States the right for American ships to trade 
at the ports of Hakodadi and Simoda. This 
advantage was soon after conceded to Eng- 
land and Russia. Hon. Townsend Harris 
concluded other and more liberal treaties in 
1856 and 1857; and in 1859 and the years 
succeeding, other ports were opened and 
commercial rights surrendered to the United 
States and several other western powers, 
the Japanese government contesting every 
step of advance, and finally yielding in sheer 
weariness and exhaustion. 

The Japanese were not altogether stran- 
gers to the world. Early in the sixteenth 
century the adventurous Portuguese had car- 
ried on some traffic with the country; and 
when, in 1587, Taikosama found it necessary 
to banish the foreigners, on account of the 
impudence and intolerance of the Roman 
Catholic missionaries, the thrifty Dutch crept 
in, and enjoyed a monopoly of trade. These 
were undisturbed until 1640, when a reli- 
gious persecution again arose, and the Dutch, 
the only Europeans in the country, were 
thenceforth rigorously confined in the port 
of Decima. For more than two centuries, 
Japanese seclusion seemed as secure as was 
its own system of domestic political econo- 
my. 
It was the glowing account of the wealth 
of the Japanese Islands, brought to Europe 
in 1292 by Marco Polo, which eventually sent 
Columbus forth on his voyage of discovery, 
two centuries later. Attempting to reach 
the fabled Zipangu and the unknown Indies, 
which he thought stretched around the globe, 
Columbus discovered that continent from 
which, in the nineteenth century, were to 
spread a people whose eager hands should 
knock anxiously on the bronze gates of old 
Japan. It was America which opened those 
grim portals and let in the flood of light 
which has made new Japan what it is. The 
introduction of foreign trade and foreign 
civilization, through the pervasive influence 
of Anglo-Saxon intercourse, unsettled the an- 
cient order of things, brought conflicts be- 
tween Mikado and Shiogoon, Shiogoon and 
Daimios, and Daimios and foreigners. By 
steps not now necessary to rehearse, the re- 
volution of 1867-8 was precipitated: the 
Shiogoon was driven from power and into re- 
tirement ; the duality of the government was 
destroyed, and the Mikado, now a young 
man of twenty years, assumed sole sovereign- 
‘y- Nor did the revolution stop here. The 
‘eudalities of the Daimios were broken up ; 
che clanships, or Hans, were destroyed ; the 
samurai were relegated to industrial pursuits, 





and immense revenues were diverted from 
the maintenance of a sword-bearing gentry to 
the development of the country. The Dai- 
mios became prominent nobles, representa- 
tives in the new parliament; their former 
petty provinces were merged in the Empire, 
and every trace of the ancient feudal system 
was effaced. 

Surely it will long be counted as one of the 
wonders of history that a mighty consolidated 
empire of thirty-five million souls should 
rise silently, and without confusion, from the 
dusty antiquity and feudal despotism in 
which we found Japan twenty years ago. 

We shall miss the old picturesqueness ; 
possibly Japan may seem to be less happy in 
the new order of things. It is not soothing 
to the zsthetic observer to see the statesmen, 
politicians, and scholars of the ancient em- 
pire coming out of their seclusion in the 
hideous frock-coat and trousers of Paris, 
London, and New York. And when we 
reflect that this garb is only relatively “ ci- 
vilized,” we shall see how great is the revo- 
lution which permits, even compels, thig for- 
saking of habits consecrated by centuries of 
usage, for those which belong to our new 
style of life. But this is only one of the 
thousand novelties which Japan has adopted. 
She has her shipyards, where European and 
American mechanics are constructing vessels 
on the most approved modern models. Rail- 
road building is going on, and the electric 
telegraph is already in working order. Many 
of the simpler kinds of manufacturing machi- 
nery, steam-engines, agricultural implements, 
and American manufactures and products 
have already been introduced. At this mo- 
ment an important embassy, headed by 
Iwakura, Prime Minister of the Empire, is 
visiting the United States to observe the 
working of our political institutions, examine 
all leading branches of industry, and ascer- 
tain just what political, social, and material 
machinery is best adapted to the new order 
of things in Japan. There are Japanese 
students, male and female, in innumerable 
schools and colleges in the United States, 
England, France, Russia, and Germany. The 
Continental Bank Note Co., of New York, is 
preparing a paper currency (called kinsats) to 
replace the rude issue which the government 
was forced to adopt during the late revolution ; 
and Japan is ready to adopt a decimal cur- 
rency, formed on our own, using our coins 
as substitutes for the clumsy oblong currency 
which is now being retired. 

The Mikado has laid aside his phantom 
scepter, and, like his nation, has forsaken his 
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ancient seclusion. It is difficult for foreign- 
ers to say how much of his centuries-old di- 
vinity he has surrendered ; but he bears the 
sword of a temporal emperor, shows himself 
to his people, gives audiences to foreign em- 
bassies, rides abroad unattended in an Amer- 
ican coach and has, by imperial edict, for- 
bidden that those who meet him in the way 
shall prostrate themselves, as has been the 
manner of the people heretofore whenever 
an emblem of the Mikado’s authority was 
borne along. The Mikado can afford to dis- 
pense with divine honors: he is no longer a 
useless deity ; he is the active ruler of thirty- 
five millions of people. 

The language, literature, religion, man- 
ners, customs, merchandise, and products of 
the western nations must be gradually assimi- 





lated by the people of Japan. We cannot 
tell what problems will yet arise for solution 
in this process of rehabilitation. We do 
not know how much real loss nor how 
much secret sorrow will attend this pa. 
thetic spectacle of the rude awaking of a 
great nation. We know that the Japanese 
are shrewd, bright, and quick-witted—the 
Yankees of the Orient ; and we know that 
as they stretch forth their hands, half help. 
lessly, they have counted the cost when they 
ive up the civilization which has stood them 
in good stead for many centuries. And we 
know, whatever may be the destiny in store 
for Japan, that its admission into the great 
brotherhood of nations must ultimately ad. 
vance the great interests of our common 
humanity. 
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WITH THE FALSE PROPHET. 
A MORMON WIFE’S STORY. 


THE two women looked weary and travel- 
worn. The younger, who led a little boy 
two or three years old by the hand, seemed 
thoroughly exhausted. A _ second’ glance 
showed more than weariness on her face,— 
death itself was there. The pale golden hair 
rippled back in damp masses over a forehead 
of marble pallor ; the large blue eyes glittered 
with feverish brilliancy, and on either cheek 
the scarlet hectic burned like a flame. It was 
evident she had come to us only todie. The 
elder woman, whom I fancied to be her mo- 
ther, was far stronger, and her black eyes 
flashed with the energy of a brave heart; but 
she wore a look of patient sadness that ap- 
pealed to my sympathies almost as much as 
did the evident illness of the other. 

I felt an instinctive wish to know their his- 
tory; but as they came to us with the best 
recommendations, there was no excuse for 
asking any questions concerning their past. 
Rest, evidently, was their first need, and the 
look of relief and thankfulness on the face of 
the elder woman when they were shown into 
a large room containing two beds, and a crib 
for the little boy, went straight to my heart. 
Tired as she-must have been herself, she 
seemed to have no thought except for Ella, 
as she called the younger woman, and the 
little Freddie. Her first care was to bathe 
them, dress them in fresh clothing, and get 
them comfortably settled in bed. 

After they been several hours in their 
room I made an excuse to go there, for I 





confess my curiosity was strong to know 
something more of them. There by the fire, 
her hands tightly clasped, the elder woman 
still sat, so absorbed in her thoughts that she 
did not notice my entrance. I went up to 
her and laid my hand upon her arm before she 
seemed conscious of my presence. With a 
shiver and a start, she came back to her 
actual surroundings and condition. 

“ You are very tired,” I said, “and must go 
to bed and rest. If I am not mistaken, your 
daughter there will need all your strength. 
You must save it for her.” 

With a simple, quiet “Thank you; yes, 
I ought to have remembered it before,” she 
rose, and stood as if waiting for me to go. 

“ What shall I call you?” I asked as I was 
leaving the room. 

“Mrs. Williams,” she answered, with almost 
a shudder. 

‘I was employed as matron in a Home for 
the Friendless, and these people had come to 
claim the shelter of our roof. Most thankful 
mead seem for it, yet for several weeks | 

e very little progress in my acquaintance 
with dina ihe never left her bed from the 
first day she came tous. She seemed to have 
no particular disease, but there was a gradual 
sinking of the vital powers. She lay quietly, 
uncomplainingly, day after day, her blue eyes 

i and more lustrous, while the 
{ook of unutterable sadness about her mouth, 
and the weary hopelessness marked on every 
feature, moved me almost to tears every time 
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Ientered the room. She was so young, so 
beautiful, and seemed made to be so happy,— 
what could be the burden that was crushing 
out her life? 

Both women had an air of dignity and re- 
finement that I was not accustomed to see 
in persons who had been forced to accept 
public charity. The little boy soon became 
the pet of the whole house, and his curly 
head went bobbing around from reom to 
room, carrying sunshine everywhere. But I 
knew no more of them than I learned the first 
day, till they had been inmates of the Home 
for several weeks. One night Ella was much 
worse, and I insisted upon staying with Mrs. 
Williams and sharing with her the care of 
the poor sufferer. She had never permitted 
me to do this before, but Ella was evidently 
sinking so fast, and it seemed so probable she 
might die before morning, that Mrs. Williams 
appeared grateful for my company. About 
midnight we were much relieved to see the 
more distressing symptoms pass away, and 
then Ella sank into a quiet sleep. 

The little boy lay in his cnb, his golden 
curls thrown off his forehead, his cheeks glow- 
ing with health and beauty. 

“Poor child,” I said, as I stooped to kiss 
him, “he will soon be motherless.” 

“Yes; but while I live I shall do all I can 
tofillher place.” Then, with a look as of a res- 
olution suddenly taken, she said: “You have 
never asked me of my history. Your kind- 
ness to us makes it due to you that you know 
why we are here. Shall I tell you to-night ?” 

I assured her that I wished very much to 
know all she felt at liberty to tell me, but I 
had no wish that she should speak of anything 
she preferred to conceal. We seated our- 
selves by the open fire in the grate,—it was 
early in December,—and she began :— 


I was born in Wales, and was the only 


child of my parents. My father died before 
my birth, leaving his wife a pleasant home 
and some shares in amine. I know now that 
there was enough for her to have lived upon 
in comfort ; but his death was such a shock 
to her that when I was born, a few weeks 
after, she never rallied, and I was left an or- 
phan the first day of my life. A brother of 
my father claimed me, however, and I was 
carried to his home. He was the only rela- 
tive I ever knew, and my earliest recollections 
are of my life in his house. There were no 
other children when he took me home, nor 
for several years after, and I can remember 
how I longed for some one to play with, in- 
Stead of having to sit still and sew hour after 
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hour, just as soon as I had learned to hold a 
needle. My uncle and aunt were very seri- 
ous, sober people, and never seemed to care 
much for me, though they were always kind 
in their way. I do not know that either of 
them ever kissed me. When-I was about ten 
years old a child of their own was born to 
them, and I was almost wild with joy. Then, 
in less than two years, came another, that I 
was just as pleased to see ; and the third and 
fourth,—all found a place in my heart. I was 
a perfect slave to those children, but I loved 
them so much that I never thought of the 
trouble and hard work they made me. I had 
no one else to love. 

When I was about seventeen years old I 
became acquainted with a widow who had 
just moved near us. She was sick with con- 
sumption, and I often went to sit with her, as 
she was all alone through the day, while Hugh, 
her only child, a young man of twenty, was 
away at work. He was a carpenter by trade, 
and they had moved into our neighborhood 
because work was plenty there. Sometimes 
Hugh came home and found me there, and he 
was so good and kind to his mother that I 
could not help liking him. It was not lon 
before I found out that he liked me, too, an 
I cannot tell you how happy I was then. It 
seemed to me I did not know what life was 
till Hugh Williams told me he loved me. 
That was a pleasant year. I did not mind 
the hard work at home. I was patient with 
the children. I took all the care of my aunt, 
who had never been well since the last baby 
came. I remember the baby was not well, 
either, and often I wrapped it up and carried 
it over to Mrs. Williams’s cottage, and walked 
up and down the room with it in my arms, 
while she talked to me about Hugh. Then 
Hugh himself came home, and I put baby on 
the bed with Mrs. Williams, and she amused 
it while Hugh and I got supper. When the 
table was ready we put Mrs. Williams into her 
arm-chair and drew it up; then I poured the 
tea, took the baby in my lap, and sat down 
to supper with them. Afterwards, when the 
dishes were washed and the room put to 
rights, Hugh and I started across the t 
fields for my uncle’s—Hugh generally carry- 
ing the baby, who had learned to love him. 
I believe everybody who knew Hugh Wil- 
liams then loved him. Even the dog and 
cat met him at the gate, and showed as well as 
the poor dumb creatures could that they were 
glad to see him, while he always had a kind 
word for them. It seems to me now that 
every little thing that happened that summer 
comes back to my mind again. 
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One morning, very early, Hugh came to 
our house. I was in the kitchen, and when 
he came up to the door I saw he was crying. 
I knew what the trouble was well enough 
before he said, “‘ Rachel, mother is dead ; can 
you come over?” I did not wait to say any- 
thing to my aunt, but put on my bonnet and 
started with him. On the way he told me, as 
well as he could for the tears and sobs, all 
about it—how she called him up in the middle 
of the night, and said she was going home at 
last. She was glad to go, she told him, for 
her life had been long and hard, and her best 
friends had all gone before her except Hugh, 
and Jesus was waiting to take her across the 
river. She said Hugh must marry me as soon 
as he could, and bring me to live there, for it 
would be too lonesome for him alone in the 
cottage. After that, she asked him to bring 
her Welsh Bible—which she always said she 
enjoyed better than the English Bible—and 
read her the twenty-third Psalm, and when he 
could not read because the tears choked him 
60, she said it herself, clear and strong, every 
word of it. Then she kissed Hugh, said good- 
bye, went to sleep—and never waked again. 

Some of the neighbors were there, and they 
had dressed her in a white dress she herself 


* had made to be buried in, and there she lay 
on the white bed, looking so happy that I 


could not cry for her atall. Only when Hugh 
came in and stood by me and burst into tears, 
I could not help crying for pity. Afterwards 
I went out into the little yard and picked all 
the flowers I could find, and took them in and 
put them around her. It was all I could do. 
Then I went home, thinking the whole way 
that Hugh and I had only each other to love 
now. 

My aunt talked to me very hard for going 
off with Hugh as I did that morning, and said 
it did not look well, and that as I had noth- 
ing but my character I must be careful of 
that. I had never told her that we were go- 
ing to be married, but I told her then. Nei- 
ther she nor my uncle made any objections, 
but said they had taken care of me all my life, 
and now they were glad if somebody else was 
willing to do it. I smiled a little to myself, 
for I thought Hugh’s care would be more 
tender than theirs ever had been, but I did 
not say so. 

Three months afterward we were married, 
and I went home with Hugh ‘to the cottage 
where his mother died. I cannot tell you 
how happy we were. Hugh was so good and 
kind, and so pleased with everything I did. 
I tried to keep things just as his mother used 
to do, and he sometimes said it seemed as if 





she must be about the house somewhere, and 
I told him perhaps God did let her come 
down and see how happy we were, and | 
thought it would make her happier even in 
Heaven if she could come and see us, and 
know how much we loved each other. 

Very often I went over to my uncle's for 
the baby, who was a fine big fellow by that 
time, and carried him home and kept him all 
day. In the evening Hugh and I would take 
him back across the fields to his home, just 
as we did before we were married, and Hugh 
always kissed me when we came to my un. 
cle’s gate, “for old times,” he said. I used 
to call him a foolish fellow for doing so, but 
he said he never wanted to forget the old 
times. Neither could I forget them—and | 
never, never can. 

So we went on for ten years, always just 
as happy as when we were first married, and 
loving each other more and more all the time, 
because there was still no one else for us to 
love. Hugh had plenty of work, and we were 
both prudent and saving, and had laid up 
nearly two hundred pounds in bank. Then 
there came dark days, when Hugh did not 
have work more than half the time, but we 
still got along pretty well, and I never fretted 
about it, because I knew we had something 
laid by that we could use if we neededit. |! 
did not know then, neither did Hugh, that 
my uncle had several hundred pounds in his 
hands that belonged to me. We did not find 
it out till years after, when my uncle was dead 
and his property all spent. Perhaps, if we 
could have known it, and could have got 
what belonged to us, the rest of my life might 
have been very different. God only knows. 

About this time there was quite a stir made 
in our neighborhood by two preachers from 
America. Hugh sometimes went to hear 
them, and he used to come home and tell me 
of the great stories they told about this coup- 
try, and how it was the place for the poor 
man, with work enough for all who would 
work, and better wages than they could get 
in Wales. They told, too, how some of the 
richest men had once been Then 
Hugh asked me how I would like to go there 
with the company that was going back with 
the preachers. I told him I did not think I 
could ever like another home as well as the 
one where his mother died, and where we had 
lived ever since we were married. Hugh 
said himself that it would take a long time to 
get such a home in America, and besides he 
did not like to leave his mother’s grave. 

But the times kept getting harder, 
last Hugh had no work at all. So, only? 
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few days before the company was to start, we 
concluded to join them. We sold the most 
of our things, only keeping enough to fill two 
large chests, and then we went to London 
for a few days, as Hugh had a cousin there 
whom he wanted to visit. At last the time 
came for us to go to Liverpool, as the ship 
was to sail the next day. There were 
a great many going in our company, but I did 
not know any of them, and when I went on 
the ship and saw them—coarse, rough women 
and drunken men—I was so homesick I cried. 
We did not have to go down in the steerage 
with them, for we could afford to go in the 
cabin ; so after I had looked around the deck 
a little while Hugh took me there. Two 
men were sitting in it whom I had never seen, 
but I hated them as soon as I looked at 
them. They spoke to Hugh in a civil way, 
but he did not say much to them. After 
they went out he told me they were the two 
preachers—or “elders” he said they were 
called—who had been preaching at our old 
village, and they were taking charge of the 
company we were with. I told him I did not 
like them, if they were preachers, and I hoped 
he would not have much to do with them. 
That was a hard voyage. It was a sailing 


vessel, and the wind blew strong all the time. 


We were forty-two days coming over. I was 
so sick for several weeks that I wished a great 
many times I could die and be out of my 
misery, but Hugh was so patient and tender 
that I tried to bear it as well as I could. But 
it was not half as bad for me as for the poor 
women down in the steerage, and sometimes 
when I thought of them I forgot my own 
sickness. 

At last the long, long voyage was over, 
and we landed in New York. How glad 
I was! I hoped we should stay there, and 
get rid of our company. But the elders 
had told Hugh such fine stories of the new 
city they were building away across the States, 
almost under the shadow of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, besides promising him all the work he 
could do, that he had made up his mind to 
go on with them. I felt discouraged when 
Hugh told me of the long journey before us, 
for I was tired, and wanted to settle down and 
have ahome again. I would not let Hugh 
see how I felt, but I started with a heavy 
heart. We went on the cars as far as we 
could, then on a boat a long way, and then 
mM great ox-wagons hundreds and hundreds of 
miles across the hot, dusty plains. It was 
hard enough for me, but not half as hard as 
for the poor women who had children—some- 

as many as six or seven—to look after, 





and whose husbands were careless, or cross, 
or drunk. Hugh was always the same, just 
as kind and good as he had ever been, and I 
think that was all that kept me alive through 
that dreadful journey. 

We reached Salt Lake City at last. All I 
cared for now was to rest, and to have a home 
of our own once more. I was tired of bein 
all the time with those rough people, and tired 
of the hateful elders, and I wanted to have 
Hugh all to myself again. In a few days he 
bought a lot with an adobe house already on 
it, and we moved into it. The little mud 
house did not seem much like our old home, 
but I did not mind that. I was contented 
and happy, and Hugh found so much work to 
do, and got such good pay, that I thought after 
all we had done well in going there. 

You will hardly believe that in all this time 
I had never heard the dreadful doctrine those 
people believed—that every man might have 
as many wives as he could get. But I think 
Hugh found it out long before I did. It was 
a woman who lived near us that first told me. 
She asked me if I was the only wife my hus- 
band had, and said her husband had just been 
sealed to two women, and she was so unhappy 
she would be glad to die, only she was afraid 
of what would come after death. I did not 
know what the woman meant, and thought 
she must be crazy ; but when Hugh came 
home, and I asked him about it, he said she 
had told me the truth. He said the elders 
proved it was all right from their Bible, and 
that all the good men in old times had more 
than one wife. 

I felt as if I had been struck when he told 
me this. I seemed to look forward a few 
years, and see Hugh, my own dear Hugh,— 
who had promised long ago, away back in 
Wales, to love me only,—calling other women 
his wives. The idea made me wild with fear 
and dread. I clasped my arms about his 
neck, and called him my own, own husband. 
I begged him to tell me if he could ever love 
another woman while I lived. I pressed my 
cheek to his, and my tears ran down over my 
face like rain at the thought of such a dread- 
ful trouble coming to me. Hugh clasped 
me close to his heart, kissed away my tears, 
laughed at my foolishness, and told me to for- 
get all about it and be just as happy as I ever 
had been. 

And I was as happy. I think I felt proud 
that Hugh loved me so much better than 
other women were loved, and I often laughed 
at myself for my silly fears. 

Then Hugh began to build a new house, 
and I was as pleased as a child to watch 
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it day by day till it was finished. I was all 
the time planning some new comfort or con- 
venience, and it was not very long till it was 
as pleasant as the little home in Wales had 
been. I had the flowers I liked best growing 
in my windows, and the vines and roses were 
beginning to climb up over the little porch. 

So five years went by almos: before I knew 
it, and in all those years I never once went 
to hear the elders preach. [ spent the Sab- 
baths at home, reading the Bible that once 
belonged to my own mother, and I learned to 
love it. I would not go even to hear Brig- 
ham Young, though Hugh said he was a 
smart man, and he often went to hear him. 
It always made my heart come up in my 
throat when I knew he was going, for I did 
not know after all but he might be led to be- 
lieve as the rest did. 

About this time an Englishman, with one 
daughter about sixteen years old, came to 
live near us. We soon became acquainted 
with them ; and my heart ached for the poor 
girl, who had been left without a mother, and 
would soon be without a father, alone in a 
strange land. Her father had come from 
England for his health, but he was getting 
worse, and knew he could not live long. I 
spent all the time I could with them, and 
tried to make the man as comfortable as if he 
had been back in England among his friends. 
The girl seemed to cling to me from the first, 
and I think if she had been my own child I 
could not have loved her more than I soon 
did. I often thought God had sent her to us 
in place of a child of our own, and she filled 
the lonely place in my heart, and I was sure 
Hugh loved her too. So, when her father 
lay on his dying bed, I told him she should 
have a home as long as I had one, and he 
said God would bless me, and died happy. 

After the funeral I told Hugh of my pro- 
mise, and asked him when we should bring the 
poor child home. For the first time in his 
life he did not seem to like what I had done. 
I was surprised, for I thought he had loved 
her as I did; and he had often asked me what 
I thought she would do after her father was 
gone. He got up, put on his hat, went to 
the door and stood a minute, then he turned 
around and said to me, “Rachel, she can 
never be our child,” and went away. 

If I had not been a poor blind fool I 
should have understood it. I began to think 
over the past few weeks, and it came to my 
mind that Hugh had been away from home a 
great deal, but I had been so much at our 
dying neighbor's that I had not thought of it 
before. All at once, as if a bullet had gone 
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through my heart, came the thought that he 
must have been at the meetings of the 
“Saints.” A cold sweat stood all over me, 
“ What if he is getting to believe as they do!” 
I asked myself, and then I cursed, yes, cursed 
those men who were trying to steal my hus 
band from me. 

When Hugh came home—later in the ev 
ning it was than he had ever left me before, 
since we were married—I asked him if he 
had been to the meeting of the Saints. He 
looked surprised at the question, but told me 
he had. I was vexed and angry, and told 
him I thought he had more sense than to fall 
in with such foolish and wicked notions. He 
said perhaps they were right, after all, and 
began to tell me what Brigham Young said 
that very evening. -I told him I did not want 
to hear anything about it; that Brigham 
Young was an old hypocrite, and that he 
never could make me believe any such doc- 
trines if he talked forever. I said I took the 
Bible, the very Bible his own mother held in 
her dying hands, for my guide, and it wasa 
thousand times better than their lying Mor- 
mon book that they pretended was a Bible. 
I said I felt away down in my heart that I 
was right and they were wrong,—and then I 
told him bitterly, that if he loved me half as 
well as I loved him, he would never go near 
them again. 

“‘ But listen, Rachel,” he said, “I——” 

“No; I don’t want to listen ; it is not right 
to open your ears to such doctrines,”—and I 
left him, for the first time in all my life, angry. 

Perhaps, if I had been more gentle and 
loving then, it might all have turned out dif- 
ferently. Godonly knows. My brain seemed 
to be on fire, and my heart was like a rock in 
my bosom. I thought of all the cruel things 
I had ever said about the Mormon women, 
and how I had looked down “upon them, and 
had always spoken of them as “No. 1,” oF 
“No. 2,” or “No. 3.” Now it «was my tum 
to see another wife,—no, I would not call her 
wife,—it was my turn to see another woman 
brought into our house, and there would be a 
Mrs. Williams No. 2. 


I can never forget that night. If God had 
not been my help then, I should have sunk in 


despair. I saw plainly enough what was soon 
to come upon me, and I tell you, if Hugh 
Williams had died that night, he would not 
have seemed to go away half as far from me 
as he seemed when he was sitting right there 
in my room. No, if he had died that n 

and I could have known he was pre to 
die, I could have stood by his side, held his 
hand in mine, heard his last dying words, and 
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closed his dead eyes with far less agony than 
I felt while he still lived, when I knew he no 
longer lived for me. I think I could have 
laid him in his grave, and have gone back to 
my lonely home happy, knowing that while 
he lived he had been all mine, and that he 
would wait for me up there till by and by I 
should join him. 

Only one thing was clear and settled in my 
mind: if Hugh brought home another woman, 
I could never, never live with him any more. 
1 told him so the next morning while we were 
at our breakfast. It was the only word that 
was said about what had happened the night 
before. I saw his face turn white, but he 
made no answer, and in a few minutes he went 
away, and did not come home till dark. So 
it went on for several days, and neither of us 
spoke again of what filled both our minds day 
and night. 

I went over to see my dear child, as I 
called her in my heart, the very day after I 
told Hugh of my promise to her father. It 
seemed as if I had no one else to turn to in 
my trouble. But she seemed strange and 
cold, and when I called her my darling child, 
and would have kissed her, she drew away 
from me and covered her face with her hands. 
I saw the tears drop off her cheeks, and I 
thought she was weeping for her father, and I 
tried to comfort her, but in a few minutes she 
got up and left the room. I waited some 
time, but she did not come back, and then I 
went home, feeling that my last friend had 
turned against me. How I lived through the 
next few weeks I do not know,—only my time 
had not come to die. 

One evening Hugh did not go out right 
after supper, as usual, and my heart was 
lighter than it had been since that terrible 
night. After my work was done, I sat down 
by the open window and began to pick the 

leaves off a rose-bush that stood in it. 

It was a rose. had brought all the way from 
Wales, and I thonght so much of it. I was 
counting the buds that would soon open, and 
all the time thinking of the dear old home 
and wishing we had never left it. Hugh came 
and stood by me, and he seemed so much 
more like himself, and spoke so gently, that 
I just laid my head down on his shoulder and 
began to cry. He smoothed back my hair 
with his hand, just as he used to do long ago, 
hen we were first married, and then I put 

my arms around his neck and kissed him, and 
said, “Oh, Hugh, let us leave this dreadful 


i] 


Piace and go back 
a amet to Wales and be happy 


“But, Rachel,” he said, “ you know I never 





could get rich there, and I never could be a 
great man. Now, if we stay here, and I jdin 
the Saints, I can get to be one of the leaders 
among them.” 

“TI don’t want you to be a leader,” I said ; 
“all I want is to get away from them, and be 
happy, as we used to be.” 

He said nothing for several minutes, but we 
both still stood by the window watching the 
sun set. At last he turned his face away so I 
could not see it, and said: “ Rachel, Elder 
Ayers wants to be sealed to your daughter, as 
you call her.” 

I started as if an adder had stung me, for 
Elder Ayers was one of the elders who came 
over from Wales with us, and Hugh knew how 
I hatedhim. He had five or six “spiritual 
wives” already, and now he wanted to ruin 
another poor innocent girl. 

“He shall never do it, Hugh; she shall 
come and live with me, whether you like it or 
not, and I will see if I cannot keep her away 
from that villain.” 

“Rachel,” said Hugh, slowly turning his 
face towards me, and I saw it was pale as 
ashes, ‘‘ she may come and live here, and El- 
der Ayers cannot have her, for I am going to 
be sealed to her myself, this evening.” Then 
he took up his hat and left the house. 

I do not know what I did,—I only wonder 
at the mercy of God, which alone kept me 
from killing myself. I could think of nothing 
only that Hugh, my own dear husband, whom 
I had loved ever since I had known him, and 
still loved with all my heart, and Ella, my 
darling child, who was as dear to me as she 
had been to her own mother,—they two, the 
only people in the whole world that I really 
loved,—could wrong me so! 

It was well for me that at last I had sense 
enough to feel that I must get away before 
they came to the house. They should not 
find me there. You know I told you of the 
adobe house we moved into when we first 
went there. It still stood back in the garden, 
and we had used it for a store-room. ‘There 
was a fireplace in it that could be used to- 
warm it, and it was really as comfortable as 
when we lived in it. I could go and stay 
there for a while,—I had no money to go any- 
where else with,—I had no one to goto. ‘That 
seemed the only place on earth forme. I 
carried over a little cot-bed, a chair, a few 
articles of clothing, and I hardly know what 
else. Then I went back for my Bible. I 
would not stay to look around the house 
where Hugh and I had been so happy,—! did 
not dare to look, for my brain was on fire 
already,—but took my Bible, caught up s 
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pitcher of cold water, and hurried to the little 
cabin as fast as I could for the trembling in 
my limbs. ‘Then I threw myself on my bed, 
and I know now that it was weeks before I 
left it. I did not know anything, thank God, 
all those weeks ; for had I known it was Hugh 
and Ella who took care of me so patiently all 
that time, it would only have added fuel to 
the fire that burned in my brain. 

I remember one morning I opened my eyes, 
faint and weak as a baby, and looked around 
the room. I did not know who I was or 
where I was at first, and was too weak to 
think much about it. After a while I knew 
the old house, and began to think why I was 
there. It must have been some time before 
it all came to me, and it was not until Ella 
drew near the bed that I remembered what 
had happened. I shut my eyes and prayed 
God to let me die. A strange feeling came 
over me. I thought God was going to answer 
my prayer, and I felt glad that the end had 
come. But it was only the fever coming back 
again; and when I came to myself once 
more, Ella had gone, and in her place was a 
woman I had never seen before. 

It was many weeks before I was able to sit 
up. I lay hke one in a dream, thinking 


nothing and saying nothing, only feeling heart- 


broken. Sometimes a voice at the door, that 
I knew was Hugh’s, asked how I was, and 
sometimes I heard Ella whisper a few words 
to the woman who was taking care of me. 
They were all the time bringing something 
nice for me to eat, but I never touched any- 
thing they brought. I could not; it seemed 
as if it would choke me. I did not want 
them to think of me at all,—it seemed to me 
.they had no right to think of me after what 
they had done. 

One day, while lying on my bed, I felt all 
at once as if I must look out at the house, 
just across the garden which I had helped 
plan, and where I had been so happy. So 
my nurse helped me into a chair by the win- 
dow, and I sat and looked at the yard, in 
which I could see the flowers I had planted 
all in blossom. I saw my rose-bush that I 
had brought from Wales standing in the open 
window, just as it stood that night. I saw 
Ella come to the window once or twice. 
After a while Hugh came and stood by her, 
with his arm around her. I shut my eyes 
with a bitter cry, for I could not bear to look 
any more. 

Afterward, when I was stronger, and my 
nurse had gone, I used to spend hours in that 
same window, watching for a glimpse of 
Hugh. I could see Ella moving about the 


-needed, and left it there. 
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house,—my house, I used to say over and 
over to myself,—and I would think how she 
sat in my old place at the table, how she used 
the things Hugh had bought for me, and en. 
joyed the conveniences I had planned for 
myself. In the evening I could see them sit 
down together on the little porch, and some.* 
times they walked around the yard together, 
just as Hugh and I had done long ago. 

Every few days Hugh brought a basket to 
the door, filled with the things he thought! 
Once I. opened 
the door just as he was putting down the bas- 
ket, and we stood face to face. I looked at 
him long enough to see that he was pale and 
thin, and his face seemed to have grown so 
much older that I could not help pitying him. 
I felt such a longing to put my arms about his 
neck and kiss him ence more as I used to do, 
and call him my own dear husband again. 
All the love I ever had for him was in my 
heart as strong as ever, and it came over me 
with such force that when he said “ Rachel,” 
and would have taken my hand, I fell fainting 
at his feet. He lifted me up, carried me into 
the house, and put me on the bed, and was 
bathing my face with water, while tears 
streamed down his cheeks, when I came to 
myself. 

“My poor, poor Rachel,” he said, so ten- 
derly, so lovingly, that it seemed to me I 
must just go with him, as I knew he wanted 
me to do, even to a life of sin. But, thank 
God, He gave me strength to resist the temp- 
tation. For Hugh’s sake as well as mine, ! 
could not do it. I turned my face away from 
him and pointed to the door, but all my heart 
went with him. 

One day Ella came alone and knocked 
timidly at the door. I opened it, and she 
said ‘‘ Mother,” so sweetly, looking so somy 
all the time, I felt as if I wanted to fold her 
to my breast. She had been crying, poot 
child,—I could see that,—and at first I pitied 
her. But then I thought it was only right 
that she should suffer as well as I, and my 
heart grew like stone when I remembered how 
Hugh had left me for her,—and I shut the 
door in her face. 

So it went on for a whole long year,—such 
a dreadful, dreadful year. If I not 
learned to go to God for help, I never could 
have endured my trouble. After a while, t00, 
I began to pray for Hugh and Ella, and | 
used to pray every day that they might se 
their sin and find a way out of it. 

One night, about midnight, some one Tap 
ped at my door. I got up at once, but 
fore I could open it Hugh called out: 
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Rachel, come quick, Ella is dying !”—then he 
went away. I dressed myself, but I did not 
hurry at all, and in my heart I kept saying: 
“J am glad of it; let her die.” I knew Sa- 
tan had me in his clutches then. I opened 
the door and looked out after I was dressed. 
It was a beautiful night, and the full moon 
shone just as brightas day. Some way, when 
I saw the moonlight, my heart began to 
soften, but I did not start to go to Ella. In 
a few minutes Hugh came again, running as 
fast as he could, and as soon as he saw me at 
the door, he said: “Come, Rachel, for God’s 
sake, come ; Ella is dying!” All at once I 
remembered my promise to her father on his 
death-bed, and I thought I could rot tell him 
when I met him in Heaven that I had kept 
it if I would not go to Ella even when she was 
dying. 

I went over, then. I was with her all 
night. She did not die, but she went down 
close to the river. By morning the danger 
was over, and I went to Hugh in the next 
room and laid in his arms a little puny crying 
child—his first-born—his and Ella’s! Such a 
look as came over his face then! I knew 
for the first time how much he had longed for 
achild. I stood by him while he passed his 
hand tenderly over the little head, so much 
like his own, looked into the eyes that were 
not half open, felt of the little hands, and then 
pressed the baby close to his heart. But 
when he looked at me and said, “O Rachel, 
if this had only been yours”—I could bear 
no more. 

I never went into the house again, but I 
think the sight of that baby face and the 
touch of those little soft hands had done me 
good. I used to pray for that child, every 
hour of the day, that he might grow up and 
be a comfort to Hugh. I sometimes stood 
at my door and looked over to the house in 
the evening, when I could see the shadow of 
the three, Hugh and Ella and the baby, on 
the curtains, till my heart was full of grief and 
pity and love—I did not know which was 
strongest. Only it seemed so hard that I 
must be shut out from all happiness. 

Well, the time went on, and the baby— 
Freddie they called him—was learning to 
walk, and I had never spoken to Hugh or 
Elia since he was born. But one day Ella 
came over with Freddie in her arms, and she 
looked so white and scared I knew something 
had happened. I led her into the house and 
made her sit down. She sat a long time with- 
out speaking, and her eyes seemed to be 
looking far away, but she clung to Freddie 
with both hands. All at once I knew what 





the trouble was, even before she told me, and 
I felt sorry for her and for Hugh, for I knew 
neither of them could be happy again. 

She told me at last that Hugh was going to 
be sealed to two women whose husband had 
died not long before, and then he was going 
to be an Elder, and he had gone to bring the 
women home, and she could not stay there 
any longer. °, 

I knew how to pity her, and in my heart I 
made over again the solemn promise I made 
to her dying father. You see I have kept it. 

I do not think Hugh had expected she 
would leave him, and I know when he 
brought those two women to his home, and 
found that Ella and Freddie were gone, it 
must have cut him to the soul: for he had 
loved Freddie so well. 

Ella had never been very well after Fred- 
die was born, and now she failed so fast that 
I knew she would soon die if I could not get 
her away. She never spoke of Hugh. I 
think the memory of what I had suffered when 
he brought her there kept her from saying 
anything about him. But I knew she thought 
of him day and night—we each did that, 
though he had wronged us both so much. I 
made up my mind what to do. We must 
get away from Salt Lake City, and perhaps 
in another climate Ella would get well again. 
I could work and take care of her and Fred- 
die—at any rate I could try. 

A little girl who had been Freddie’s nurse 
came in to see him one day, and I sent her 
for Hugh. He caime, but when I saw how 
wretched he looked I could not say to him 
all I had thought I should. I told him, only, 
that Ella was failing very fast, and I wanted 
to take her away, and I had sent to him for 
money to carry us to the States, somewhere 
—I did not know or care where. 

“‘ And Freddie?” he asked, with white lips, 
and his voice trembled so I could hardly un- 
derstand him. 

“ Freddie will go too,” I said. “When can 
we have the money ?” ; 

“O my God,” he groaned, and the great 
drops of sweat stood on his face, “must you 

‘Oo ? ” 
’ “Yes, as soon as possible,” I answered, 
and I felt that God helped me to say it. 

“TI will bring you money to-morrow ;” and 
he went away. 

One of the chests that we brought from 
Wales had always stood in the little cottage, 
and I packed it with our clothes. Ella was 
too weak to do anything, but she sat with 
Freddie on her lap, looking so sad and heart- 
broken. 
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The next morning Hugh came over with 
all the money he could raise. He said he 
had hired a wagon to take us to the cars at 
noon. When he came in, Ella was sitting on 


the door-step with Freddie, but the little fel- 
low got away from her and ran in to Hugh, and 
climbed up in his arms. , Hugh covered his 
face all over with kisses and tears, till Freddie 
Then he put him down 


began to cry too. 
and came up to me. 

“ Rachel, you will give me one last kiss, 
and say you forgive me ?” 

I kissed him, just as I would have done if 
he had been in his coffin, for now he was 
going to be forever buried out of my sight; 
and I told him I forgave him, as I hoped God 
in Christ had forgiven me. But just then 
came up before me such a vision of dear old 
Wales, and our happy life there, that it almost 
killed me. He wrung my hand, kissed me 

ain, and turned to the door where Ella was 
still sitting. Freddie had crept back into her 
lap, and Hugh clasped them both together in 
his arms. I heard him say to Ella, “ My 
poor child, how I have wronged you!” then 
he kissed her, and I heard him sob as he went 
away. It was a little comfort to me that he 
had called Ella “my child,” for I knew then 
I had always the first place in his love. We 
both stood at the door and looked after him 
till he was gone out of our sight. He did not 
go into his house for comfort. 

We started that same day for St. Louis, 
hardly knowing or caring where we went. 
On the way we fell in with a doctor from this 
city, who noticed how wéak and sick Ella 
was, and he advised us to come here, as the 
climate might help her. I did not feel that 
she would ever be any better in this world, 
for the hurt was too deep; but I thought it 
was best to follow his advice. I told him our 
money would be nearly gone when we got 
here, and that we had no friends. It was his 


recommendation we brought to you, and you | 


know now why we are here. I think God 


——— 


opened this house for us in answer to my 
prayers. 


Her story was told—hers and that of the 
poor patient sufferer on the bed. Before] 
heard it I had been praying that Ella’s life 
might be spared, but I could no longer pray 
for it. Better, far better for the gentle soul 
to go away from earth forever than to live tor- 
tured with such memories. 

She lived a week longer, but said very lit 
tle. One day she gave Freddie to her 
“Mother,” as she always called her, and ex- 
pressed a wish to go to her home in heaven, 
but spoke very humbly of her hope for the 
future, as if it were almost too much for one 
so sinful to anticipate the joy of heaven. The 
night she died the little boy lay sleeping by 
her, one hand held in hers. Mrs. Williams 
sat by the other side of the bed, and I stood 
at the foot, praying for an easy release for the 
parting soul. Suddenly the large blue eyes 
opened widely, the lips parted, and with a 
happy smile she whispered, “ Hugh Wil- 
liams,” and all was over. 

Poor Mrs. Williams! It was hard that 
here, in the very presence of eternity, another 
sliould claim him whose love by right belong: 
ed only to her. Thus those two lives that 
should have been so beautiful, were marred 
forever by the teachings of the false prophet. 

Mrs. Williams and Freddie are still with us 
at the Home, and she has become invaluable 
tous. To-night, in answer to my question, 
she said, “Yes, I do, I always shall love 
Hugh Williams, in spite of all his sins. I 
know how he is blinded, and I pray God 
every hour that He will show him his error 
| and lead him to repent of it. Sometimes I 
think that he will even yet be led to see what 
he has thrown away, and that he will come 
to me again. But if not, I am sure God will 
| not take him from this world till he has re- 
nted of his sin, and I am just as sure that 
| in heaven he will be mine, all mine. 
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Tue ceremonies of Passion-week at Mos- 
cow are no less interesting in their way than 
those at Rome or Jerusalem, showing as they 
do glimpses of the national spirit of the Sla- 
vonic race; and Easter itself is not only the 
great religious event of the Eastern Church, 
but is also a peculiarly Russian national fes- 
tival. 

Lent in Russia, or, as it is simply called, 
The Great Fast, lasts seven weeks instead of 
six, and begins on Monday instead of Wed- 
nesday. The cgmmon people strictly ob- 
serve this fast, and conform to the precepts by 
which no animal food is to be eaten at all, 
and fish only during the first four weeks. 
Among the upper classes, except with the old 
ladies, the first and last weeks only are usual- 
ly observed, in one of which they make their 
devotions, as they say, or take the commu- 
nion. During those weeks many persons are 
so strict that they will take no sugar in their 
tea, because it is clarified with blood, but use 
instead almonds or honey, forgetting that 
honey has undergone some sort of an animal 
process which makes it as bad as the sugar. 
As Provence oil is an excellent substitute for 
butter in cooking, and as there is an abun- 
dance of fine fish in Russia, which, from the 
coldness of the climate, seem even more pal- 
atabie there than elsewhere, one can still 
fare very well during the fast. Even a dinner 
wholly of mushrooms and vegetables can be 
made very good. Of course, as soon as the 
rush and fury of the carnival is over, and Lent 
is really begun, the gayer amusements are 
totally stopped. No one dances, and balls 
are replaced by family evenings or routs, 
where the young people can play games and 
even kiss each other, for that is not forbidden, 
and the old people can talk gossip over their 
cards. The theaters are strictly closed, al- 
though every year there is a delusive rumor 
that ¢his year tragedies will be allowed twice 
aweek. The place of the drama is filled by 
tableaux vivants, quite as unedifying as the 
most profane ballet, and by concerts, two or 
three of which are given every night during 
the whole period. ‘Those musicians who are 
last are to be pitied, for every one is wearied 
and bored to death with the concerts, and 
when It comes to the fifth and sixth weeks the 
audiences are far too select to be remunera- 
tive. I am told that some years ago, as a 
mark of special consideration, foreigners were 
allowed to have public balls on the Monday 
and Tuesday of the first week, as their Lent 





began on Wednesday. Russians were pro- 
hibited from attending under penalty of a 
heavy fine. I have always thought this a 
fable ; at all events, we are now put on the 
same level as the natives, and have no special 
dancing privileges. 

There is no mi-caréme in Russia, and Palm 
Sunday, or Willow-Day, as they call it there, 
is the nearest approach to a holiday that is 
permitted in Lent. Easter last year was un- 
usually late, on the 2d of May of our style, 
and the weather at Moscow had begun to be 
warm and pleasant, the snow having entirely 
disappeared, so that the Willow-Eve (Satur- 
day) was one of the pleasantest holidays that 
I recollect for a long time in any country. 
In the great square in front of the church of 
St. Basil, called the Red Place, on the side 
next the Kremlin wall, there had been erected 
a triple row of booths, large and small, at 
Which almost everything of a portable nature 
was for sale: old books, crockery, jewelry, 
shoes, neck-ties, but principally small toys 
and children’s playthings,—this fair being 
designed to give an opportunity for buying 
the Easter presents. Besides the booths, 
and the old women with their stockings and 
tippets who always stand there, all the ped- 
diers in town had turned out with their trays 
of poppy-seed cakes and sunflower seeds, and 
all the delicacies known to Moscow children 
of the lower class, with dolls, angels, Easter- 
e toy-balloons, and quantities of branches 
of willow, the catkins of which were just out. 
To buy a sprig of willow was of course the 
first duty of everybody. About these booths 
and all around the square was an immense 
crowd of peasants and dourgeois, who had 
come to buy and to look. The inside of the 
square was occupied with a double line of 

i and barouches which slowly drove 
about, marshaled by mounted policemen, 
stared at by the crowd, and accompanied by 
friends of the pretty girls inside standing on 
the steps. Usually few but the children and 
their nurses make this promenade, but this 
year every one was tempted by the fine wea- 
ther, and the line of carriages between two 
and five o’clock was so long as to go through 
the gate and down the street as far as the 
Riding School. Not only were the mer- 
chants’ wives and daughters there, but, what 
is unusual in Moscow, nearly all the aristoc- 
racy, including the prettiest girls of the place. 
Their cavaliers could not help becoming en- 
thusiastic, and loading the carriages with all 
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sorts of ridiculous and nonsensical toys, and 
one rich young hussar made himself conspicu- 
ous by buying all the little red india-rubber 
balloons at a ruble apiece and letting them 
up in the air,—to the great delight of all the 
children. 

At six o’clock there was a grand vesper 
service, at which every one held a lighted can- 
dle and a sprig of willow, which is blessed 
and distributed by the priest in lieu of palm- 
branches, to typify the entrance of the Savy- 
iour into Jerusalem. In the Russian Church 
the vespers are a preparatory service, and it 
is for this reason that there are always ves- 
pers on Saturday and none on Sunday evening, 
unless the Monday is a feast-day. The ves- 
‘ pers are often invested with a significance 
that does not belong to the morning service ; 
but in this case on Palm Sunday the ritual was 
exactly as usual, with neither candles nor 
willow branches. 

During the Passion-week Moscow presents 
a curious appearance. There are constant 
services in the churches, and the bells afe 
ringing from morning till night. There are no 
amusements at all, and the clubs are closed. 
The organs cease playing in the restaurants 
and hand-organs are forbidden in the streets. 
There are no promenaders on the boulevards, 
for during the time people are not in church they 
are busy shopping. In the city there is very 
little business done, and the wholesale houses 
are usually closed after Wednesday, but on 
the Smith’s Bridge, the Petroffka, and the 
Tverskaya, and wherever there are shops for 
jewelry, confectionery, or fancy goods, there 
is an immense throng of carriages and people. 
Presents are always given in Russia at Easter 
instead of Christmas, and hence this eager 
run upon all the shops. It seems, too, to be 
considered an absolute necessity that every 
one shall go to church on Easter Day in new 
clothes and with new bonnets and hats. All 
through the week boys and girls from hatters, 
milliners, and dressmakers can be seen in 
every part of the town, carrying bundles and 
bandboxes, but on Saturday the rush is fear- 
ful. As you stand at your window and look 
at the passers-by, you may very safely wager 
that nine out of every ten will have a band- 
box or a large paper parcel. During the first 
three days of Easter-week, on the other hand, 
every shop is shut, and even newspapers do 
not appear. They are general holidays. With- 
in the houses the turmoil during Passion-week 
is as great as it is outside. Everything must 
be clean for the feast. The house is com- 
pletely overturned with washing and dusting 
and scrubbing. The double windows are 





removed and washed ; the curtains are shaken 
out or clean ones hung up, and the beds and 
rugs aired. In one room the whiteners are 
busy with the ceiling ; and in the next loosely. 
clothed men, with long flying hair, are wax. 
ing and polishing the floor with brushes fas- 
tened to their bare feet, and from their violent 
and complicated motions, and the singing 
with which they accompany them, seem per- 
forming some outlandish dance. But the rage 
for cleaning is not confined to the houses. 
It is a practical religious precept in Russia 
that no one should go to church unless he is 
clean, and for that reason the peasants take a 
bath every Saturday. During passion-week the 
baths are full, whole families going together 
in order to be properly prepared to receive 
the communion. 

Every two or three years there is prepared 
at Moscow the myro (from the Greek pupov), 
or holy chrism, which is used in the Russian 
Church for anointing children at baptism, 
for the consecration of. churches, and in the 
coronation of the Emperor and Empress. 
In all other cases of anointing men conse- 
crated oil is used. The myro is made only 
at Moscow and Kief, and its preparation is 
an occasion of great solemnity. The Metro- 
politan in person, early on Monday morning 
of Passion-week, lights the fire, pours in the 
first gallon of oil, and begins to read the gos- 
pel; after this the mixture boils for three 
days and nights, constantly stirred by deacons 
or monks, while the gospel is read by priests. 
The composition of this chrism has varied at 
different times, but, as at present made, the 
myro contains 720 pounds of pure olive oil, 
40 gallons of white Lisbon wine, and more 
than thirty fragrant gums and oils, including 
rose, musk, orange-flower, and sandal oils, 
Peruvian balsam, frankincense, and ginger, 
in quantities varying from an ounce to 75 
pounds. I went on Tuesday to the Sacnsty 
of the Patriarchs to see the ceremonies. The 
Cross-room is a large square hall, the walls 
of which are decorated with a fine collection 
of antique crosses and holy pictures, painted, 
carved, and embroidered. At the north side 
of the room, under a canopy of gilded 
wood, was a porcelain stove, on which were 
placed two large silver caldrons lined with 
gold, weighing two hundred pounds each ; six 
deacons in black robes trimmed with silver 
were stirring the holy oil in these with long 
silver ladles. In the center of the room was 
an immense silver vase, presented by 
Empress Catherine II., richly om ° 
with gold, weighing more than 400 pounds, 0 
which the oil is poured in order to be 
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On the left stood a venerable pfiest, reading 
the gospel in a low, weary voice. On the 
right was a pyramidal stand covered with sil- 
yer vases, in which the myro is sent to the 
different eparchies, with the jars and bot- 
tles containing the various ingredients. There 
was a large number of people looking on, 
and pressing to get bits of cotton wool that 
had been dipped in the oil. The whole room 
was filled with a delightful but heavy perfume, 
and the poor priests looked hot and tired, and 
almost ill with the odor. On Thursday there 
was a procession of all the Church dignitaries 
in order to carry the vessels containing the 
‘ oil from the Sacristy of the Patriarchs to the 
Cathedral of the Assumption. There, in 
presence of an immense crowd, the Mass was 
celebrated by the Metropolitan and several 
archbishops ; then, after various prayers, the 
Metropolitan took in his hands the alabas- 
ter, poured a few drops into the vessel of 
oil, and blessed it, when it was carried back in 
procession to the Sacristy, to be divided up 
and sent off. This alabaster (called so in 
memorial of the alabaster box of ointment 
broken by Mary on the Saviour) is a small, 
narrow-necked bottle of copper covered with 
mother-of-pearl, and filled with oil brought 
from Constantinople when Christianity was 
first introduced into Russia. But a few drops 
of the oil which it contains are used each time 
the myro is consecrated, and then the bottle 
is refilled, so that there still remains in reality 
a minute portion of the original oil. 

The washing of the feet of the poor takes 
place only in those years when the myro is 
not consecrated. On Thursday evening at 
six o’clock, and in other churches at six on 
Friday morning, there is a service called the 
“Twelve Gospels,” at which twelve passages 
of the gospel are read by the priest, while 
everybedy holds in his hand a lighted candle. 
After each gospel there are suitable prayers 
and responses. During the day on Friday 
the tomb of Christ is brought from the holy 
place and placed in the center of the church. 
It consists of a simple wooden box, covered 
with a silk or gold cloth. At two o'clock in 
the afternoon there are ‘the usual vespers, 
after which the body of Christ is placed in the 
tomb. This is an oblong piece of silk like 
an altar-cloth, having on it a painted or em- 
broidered representation of the dead Christ. 
When the vespers are nearly over every one 
lights his candle, and the procession, headed 
by two large candles and by banners, consist- 
ing of the choir-boys, the priests, and the dea- 
cons, who carry on their heads this embroi- 
dered cloth, advances from the altar to the 





tomb. The cloth is laid on the top of the 
tomb, and the priest delivers a sermon on the 
death of the Saviour. Good Friday is one 
of the few days on which a sermon is obliga- 
tory. All sermons, if they are original, must 
be read over by the bishop before they are 
pronounced—a practice it might be well to 
introduce into America; it would at least 
insure shorter sermons. With the exception 
of the Easter services, by far the most inter- 
esting service is this burial of Christ on Fri- 
day night, or rather on Saturday morning. 
After I had taken a hearty supper, much to 
the envy of a fasting friend who confined him- 
self to dry bread and radishes, we went to the 
Kremlin about midnight. It was perfectly 
dark, for the moon now rose late. At one 
o'clock one of the great bells called Gudelof, 
which is only used on Good Friday and on 
the death of the Emperor or Metropolitan, 
began to toll with a heavy, lugubrious sound 
and we entered the Cathedral, which was. 
already full of people. We however ‘suc- 
ceeded in getting a place in front, just at the 
right of the royal doors of the iconostasis. 
and in face of the altar. I always feel a 


thrill when I enter the Kremlin,—a sacred 
spot for so many hundred years, a place where 
nearly all that.is holy in Russia is gathered 


together, where the stone pavement has so 
often run with blood, and the gilded domes 
of the antique buildings have seen so many 
tyrants and such extraordinary scenes. But 
the Kremlin and the Cathedral of the Assump- 
tion are never grander or more solemn than 
on this night. The church looks larger and 
higher than usual in the darkness, for it is 
lighted only by four or five large wax candles. 
hanging before the sacred pictures, each with 
its circle of smaller votive candles, which 
dimly show the kneeling or prostrate worship- 
ers. The jewels and gold decorations of 
the pictures glitter on the walls, and gleams 
are seen of the gilded background of the 
frescoes which cover the arches and the roof. 
A deacon stands in front of the Royal Gates, 
reading psalms and prayers in a rich, low 
voice, to which the choirs respond, sometimes 
in a faint, hardly uttered treble, sometimes in 
a full, deep bass, Gospodi pomilui—Lord have 
mercy onus! There in the nave is the plat- 
form on which all the Czars and Emperors, 
from Ivan the Terrible down, have been 
crowned ; at the four corners of the Cathe- 
dral are the tombs of Russia’s most holy and 
famous metropolitans; in front of me is the 
silver shrine which covers the body of St. 
Philip, murdered by Ivan the Terrible; be 
hind me is another shrine with most sacred 
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relics; on the altar lie the mest important 
State papers of Russia under the golden Sinai. 
At my side rises the iconostasis, covered even 
to the ceiling with plates of solid gold and 
silver, and sparkling with jewels. On it hang 
the most sacred pictures in Russia: one sent 
from Constantinople by the Emperor Manuel ; 
another painted by the Metropolitan Peter ; 
and this nearest to me, of the Virgin and 
Child, painted by St. Luke himself. It was 
brought by Vladimir, the first Christian Rus- 
sian sovereign, from Korsun, about 990, and, 
with the exception of the faces and hands, 
which are glazed with mica to preserve them 
from the kisses, it is literally covered with pre- 
cious stones, to the value of $250,000. The 
emerald alone which is in the diamond star at 
the top of the shrine is worth $50,000 in gold. 

The royal doors are opened, every one 
lights his candle, and the Archbishop of Moz- 
haisk, a feeble, saintly-looking old man, in his 
jeweled golden miter and his purple robe 
striped with red and white, advances down the 
aisle, followed by a procession of ecclesiastics 
in black robes edged with silver. He moves 
to his place on the platform in the center 
of the nave, and, after incense has been waved 
in all directions, takes in his hands the three 
and two branched candlesticks, and makes 
with them the sign of the cross to the four 
points of the compass. The real service then 
begins. The prayers for the Emperor and 
the Litany are recited with the usual re- 
sponses, and after the gospel, a priest reads 
in a clear voice three passages from the life 
of the Virgin, called “The Tears of the Vir- 
gin,” during which two deacons wave silver 
sacramental fans or rifidas over the tomb of 
Christ, and the bell tolls mournfully. These 
fans represent Cherubim covered with a glory, 
and image forth the angels who watched over 
the sepulcher. There is less music than usual, 
but it is very solemn, sweet, and affecting. 
In general, Russian church music is of a pe- 
culiarly solemn and emotional character, being 
entirely vocal, and sung by men and boys 
only, but embracing every quality of voice. 
The music in the cathedrals at Moscow is 
very good, but that at the Cathedral of St. 
Isaac and the Imperial Chapel at St. Peters- 
burg is not surpassed at Rome. As the ser- 
vice draws to its close the choirs and clergy 
form in procession with lighted candles and 
banners, and bear the representation of the 
body of Christ once around the cathedral, and 
then place it again on the tomb. The holy 
doors are closed, the candles are all extin- 
guished, and again there are low prayers, soft 
responses and prostrations, and the multitude 





kiss the tom® and depart. When the service 
in the cathedral was over, at three o'clock, it 
was already quite light, and, with the incon. 
stancy of a Russian spring, it was snowing. 
We bought some blessed unleavened bread* 
just fresh from the oven at the window of the 
Tchudof Monastery, ate it to support us after 
the fatigue of standing so long, and went 
into the Ascension Convent, where the service 
of the nuns was just beginning. A priest of. 
ficiated, but the nuns read the hours and 
many of the prayers. They were dressed in 
black, with a tall conical cap inclosing the 
whole head but the face, without veils, and 


with dresses rather shorter than usual. The - 


abbess and one or two superiors had black 
lace veils hanging down behind, and long 
robes, The singing of the nuns was not very 
pleasing, and we were soon glad to go home 
and get a little sleep. 

On Easter Eve Moscow becomes quiet 
very early. By nine o’clock the streets are 
empty, and there is hardly an ésvostchik to be 
had at double the usual price. The night is 
perfectly dark, and few lights are seen in the 
windows, as we start out about half-past 
eleven for the Kremlin. In the great square 
between the cathedrals we find a mass of peo- 
ple silently waiting. Inside the churches, 
which are also full, a prayer or two is said, 
and then all is still. We ascend the tower of 
Ivan Veliki to get a better view of the scene, 
groping our way up the winding staircase. 
A few minutes more and the clock strikes 
twelve. A violent trembling of the tower tells 
us that the great bell is struck, though we hear 
no sound. Instantly every bell of the four 
hundred churches of Moscow begins to ring 
joyfully and rapidly ; a hundred cannon boom 
out from the _Tainitzky tower. As if by 
magic every spire and dome is illuminated, a 
circle of lights is seen about every church, 
and the lines of light along every street make 
Moscow in a blaze. At the same momenta 
procession of clergy and torch-bearers in their 
most brilliant gold and silver robes, with 
choirs, incense, and banners, make the circuit 
of every church, walking over branches of 
evergreen that havé been strewn in the way, 
and singing the Easter_hymn :— 


‘* Christ is arisen, is arisen from the dead.” 





* The Russians use a cake of unleavened bread, 
somewhat in the shape of an hour-glass, called a pres- 
virka, which is blessed by the priest, who writes on it 
the name of the person for whom it is destined, and 
gives it to friends who are either ill or setting owt om # 
journey. Though of mere flour and water it is very 
palatable. 
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The square of the Kremlin is now as light as 
day, and we see the Metropolitan,—a hearty, 
hale old man, long time a missionary bishop in 
Siberia and Alaska,—in his magnificent robes, 
with his train-bearers, his cross of crystal, and 
incense and candles, as he goes about the 
Cathedral of the Assumption. At the nearest 
churches we can also distinctly see the pro- 
cessions, but in the distance they seem merely 
a train of glimmering sparks. We descend 

in to the square, and every one rushes into 
the church to light his candle, and kisses his 
neighbor three times, saying Christos voskres 
—Christ is- arisen; to which the reply is re- 
turned, Vo istiné voskres—He is arisen in- 
deed. In the Cathedral there is now no ser- 
vice but matins, the Grand Mass being at 
seven in the morning, so we hasten through 
the illuminated streets to some other church 
where Mass will follow the matins immediate- 
ly. Small earthen dishes containing a lighted 
wick floating in melted tallow are placed on 
each of the low posts which are the detestable 
substitutes for curb-stones in the Moscow 
streets, so that the shadows are all cast up- 
wards, producing a singular but beautiful ef- 
fect. The smoke and smell are disagreeable. 
The churches are full, and all around them 
are servants with dishes of eggs and other 
eatables peculiar to Easter, waiting to have 
them blessed. The bells are everywhere 
ringing violently and joyfully, and the farther 
we get from the Kremlin, the louder are the 
tones of the “Assumption” or great bell. It 
was curious that when we stood in the Krem- 
lin square and saw the bell struck, we did not 
hear separate divided strokes. ‘There was a 
low, deep, united sound, not at all disagreea- 
ble, which seemed to serve as a background 
for all the other bells. This belt weighs sixty- 
four tons, and is the largest in the world. 

The most fashiMMable churches on great 
occasions are the University, the private 
chapels, ana those belonging to the Palace 
and to the public institutions. We go to the 
Widows’ Home, which is just now the rendez- 
vous of the most select aristocracy. The 
matins have already begun, and the saloons— 
for the chapel is small, and few are there be- 
tide the widows—are full of ladies and gentle- 
men in full evening dress, all holding candles, 
while the priest and deacon make a tour of 
all the rooms, exclaiming Christos voskresen, 
to which the congregation reply. Every time 
they come from the sanctuary they have on 
new robes of a a color, and the choir- 

sing continually the Easter H 
When the matins are over the conden est 
blown out, and handed to the boy who comes 





to receive them on a silver salver, and every 
one kisses and congratulates his family and 
friends. ‘There is but a brief intermission and 
the mass commences, though the crowds in 
the saloons continue laughing and talking as 
if they were at a rout. We stay here till we 
have congratulated all our acquaintances, and 
then go to the private chapel of one of the 
richer nobles. 

On the Movarskaya there are still two or 
three of the vast houses of the olden time. 
One of these is large and rambling, two sto- 
ries high, of white stucco, and stands on the 
other side of a vast court, the gate-posts of 
which are surmounted with the caricatured 
plaster lions so peculiar to Moscow. On 
either side are the wings, separate houses for 
the servants, kitchen, etc. We are shown up- 
stairs by half a dozen liveried servants, and 
after traversing several saloons, one hung in 
crimson damask, another in white, and one in 
which the tapestry and the furniture are en- 
tirely Chinese, we arrive at the small, elegant 
chapel. It is in its way a perfect gem. The 
Baron is a man of taste, as his rich collections 
of all kinds of dric-d-brac show, and has 
spared no expense in the fitting up of the 
chapel. The floor is of mosaic ; the carpet 
on which the priest stands is of embroidery ; 
the altar-screen is hung with the purest speci- 
mens of modern Byzantine art, and the ban- 
ners and the candlesticks are arranged with an 
eye to artistic effect. The altar-cloth is of the 
richest material ; instead of the usual seven- 
branched candlestick, there are seven pendent 
lamps. The priest and deacon were old, 
venerable men, in vestments of gold and pur- 
ple tissu, and uttered every word of the ser- 
vice slowly and distinctly. The singers were 
carefully selected, and the music was exqui- 
site. There was nothing in the service to 
offend the taste of the most fastidious, yet 
the religious effect, though powerful, was not 
so strong as in the dimly-lighted Cathedral 
the night before. I do not wish to say that 
there was anything theatrical, for I have never 
yet seen a theatrical gesture in a Russian 
church, as I so often have in Catholic 
churches. Even in the greatest displays there 
is great devoutness, as though the display 
were made for itself, and not for its effect upon 
the crowd. When the Mass was finished, 
small bits of blessed bread were handed to 
all present, and the silver cross was held out 
to them to kiss, and the priest, repeating the 
Easter formula, kissed each three times. The 
young Baroness, as she passed out, kissed her 
nurses and maids (the other servants had to 
wait till afterwards), and then mutual con- 
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gratulations were exchanged by everybody in 
the grand saloon, and we passed into the 
dining-hall to dreak the fast. Before we took 
our seats, a blessing was sung by the priest 
and choir. We had, of course, the usual 
Easter viands, though a plentiful supper was 
not forgotten. The Russians eat always at 
Easter a sort of flummery of sour cream 
stuck with raisins, called paskha ; a sweetish 
bread-cake, full of almonds and gisins, called 
kulitch, of which one gets heartily tired, as 
no fresh bread is to be had for three days; 
and cold hard-boiled colored eggs. Here, as 
in so many other countries, there is the cus- 
tom of exchanging gifts of colored eggs at 
Easter, with good wishes; and hence a pres- 
ent made at Easter is called an Easter egg, 
or more often “a little red egg.” If you re- 
ceive one, you, of course, give in return an 
egg. For some occult reason, ham is also a 
standard Easter dish, though I have been un- 
able to find out the significance of this meat, 
or what it has to do with the Resurrection. 

At six o’clock in the morning there is a 
Grand Mass in the Cathedral, celebrated by 
the Metropolitan in person, the chief features 
of which are the gorgeous robes, the exquisite 
singing, and the gospels read in four tongues 
—Russian, Slavonic, Greek, and Hebrew. 
No flowers are used at Easter in the churches, 
those being reserved for Peutecost. Easter 
Sunday, after ten o'clock, is very like a New 
Year's Day at New York. The ladies are at 
home, and the men do: nothing all day long 
but pay visits, beginning at the Governor- 
General’s,—where there is a general kissing of 
all the dignitaries and the high functionaries, — 
and ending with their acquaintances. There 
is this advantage in the Moscow custom, that 
calls are not obligatory the first day, but may 
be paid on any day during the week. The 
ladies receive not in ball costume, but in an 
ordinary afternoon dress. Among the lower 
classes the women are all arrayed in white. 
In many houses a lunch is spread, but that 
custom is dying out in the upper society. 
At the houses where you have been very inti- 
mate, and have frequently dined, you will be 
expected to give the servants a ruble or so ; 
at other places it is not necessary, although 
twenty kopecs is never amiss in Russia, any 
more than a shilling in England. 

The streets are very lively with the peasants, 
who all have on their holiday dresses,—velvet 
and silk if they are rich enough, otherwise 
Turkey-red shirts and dark blue cloth coats,— 
and are kissing each other furiously with caps 
in their hands,—and exchanging eggs. There 
is a tradition that during this week you have 





the privilege of kissing every one you meet, 
but it apparently is merely a theory, for none 
but acquaintances avail themselves of the 
right. There is of course a great deal of 
drunkenness visible, for the Russian people 
are prone to strong drinks, and drunken men 
are not arrested during the first three days of 
the festival ; indeed, even a drunken police. 
man is sometimes seen. But even then 
there are none of the beastly, disgusting 
sights that are seen every New Year at Edin. 
burgh. 

Public amusements usually begin about 
Wednesday. There is a monster concert in 
the Riding School, with about 600 perfor 
mers, and from 12,000 to 15,000 auditors. 
This year the Requiem of Berlioz was given, 
in memory of that musician, who had himself 
directed the last concert there. In the no- 
bility assembly-rooms there is a grand chil- 
dren’s ball, where you may find all the young 
ladies of the most exclusive circles, selling 
toys or lottery tickets for the benefit of the 
infant schools. ‘This is the great week for the 
lottery-drawings, and every day the public 
halls, enlivened with music, are full of prome- 
naders, each hoping to get the great prize— 
usually 5,000 rubles—in the lottery of the 
particular benevolent society in which he is 
interested. 

The people’s promenade is, however, the 
great feature in the Easter amusements. On 
the west side of Moscow there is a long wide 
boulevard, on the place where the Novinsky 
wall stood,—and therefore called Podnovin- 
sky,—which is the scene of nearly all the 
popular festivals. Along its whole extent 
there are erected flimsy wooden theaters and 
booths of all kinds, gay with flags of ‘every color 
and design ;-eI have noticed that very rarely 
is the national flag ever displayed here on 
any other festival occasi@n. In one theater 
will be given the thrilling and national drama 
of “ Yermak, or The Conqueror of Siberia ;” 
in another “The Enchanted Castle, or The 
Robber’s Den in the Pyrenees,” a grand pan- 
tomimic ballet ; in another will be the bloody 
panorama of “The Turkish War.” There 
are smaller shows without ee compris- 
ing giants, fat women, living skeletons, mon- 
ao dioramas, and pi all Petrushka, 
the Russian “ Punch and Judy.” There are 
stalls and peddlers of all kinds, as there were 
in the city on Willow Eve, only in greater 
numbers and greater variety. There are 
addition swings, merry-go-rounds, and rocking: 
horses, and places where chairs, called self-ska- 
ters, slide along the floor of themselves, to the 
music of a brass band, while during the in 
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peasants dance the kosatchok and trepak, and 
sing the national songs. The crowd of peo- 
ple is immense, and it is with difficulty that 
one can force his way through the laughing 
and good-humored but dirty throng. The 
street on one side is kept clear by the police, 
and here slowly roll along the most elegant 
equipages in Moscow. There are very few of 
the nobility this time, for ordinarily none but 
merchants promenade here. But you will 
see magnificent horses which seem kept only 
for this display, as they are rarely used except 
on this and one or two other promenades, 
and there are vehicles of all descriptions, often 
with three and four horses abreast. The 
wives and daughters are in their richest and 
most gorgeous dresses, and are evidently bent 
on exhibiting themselves. Indeed it is suppos- 
ed by many that this promenade is for the pur- 
pose of showing off marriageable daughters, 
and of finding bridegrooms for them. The 
bright shirts and gaudy kerchiefs of the pea- 
sants addto the scene. This promenade lasts 
three days. After seeing all this gayety one 





is struck by the fact that popular amusements 
are very much the same everywhere, and that 
it is only the variance of surroundings that 
makes the difference and the interest. The 
Greek and Roman children played with dolls 
and balls ; knucklebones, hoops, and tops are 
as common in Russia as they are in America ; 
and I have seen in Asia Tartar and Bukharan 
boys playing marbles and at horse. Human 
nature in every direction seems the same the 
world around. 

As the Easter holidays began with shopping, 
so they end. During the last three days of 
Easter week there is what is called “The 
Cheap Market.” All the shop windows dis- 
play signs, “At: Reduced Rates,” “Cheap 
Prices,” etc. The shops are perfectly throng- 
ed, and curious scenes in the way of elbowing, 
pushing, and fighting are often beheld. It is a 
lucky thing for the shop-keepers, as they get 
rid of all of their old stock ; but many is the 
woman who, when she returns home, heartily 
regrets that she purchased some worthless 
trash because it was so cheap. 


+ Oo 


THE MULLENVILLE MYSTERY. 


- Between four and five every afternoon, 
except Sundays, it was the time-honored cus- 
tom of the Mullenville population to assem- 
ble at the post-office, and there, under cover 
of waiting for the mail to be made up, relax 
themselves with friendly, business, or amorous 


conversation, as the case might be. The 
sight of the letters and newspapers popping 
into the various boxes seemed to assist ideas 
in popping into heads, and words in popping 
out. Certainly, at no time were the inhabi- 
tants of Mullenville more gay, social, talka- 
tive, and good-humored than at evening mail- 
time ; and as for the lovers,—it is awful to 
think of what their predicament would have 
been in case the Mullenville post-office had 
not existed. In fact, if the persons who con- 
structed the plans whereby Mullenville was 
built had been as wise in regard to human 
nature as to engineering, they would most 
undoubtedly have placed the post-office and 
the church side by side, and: perhaps con- 
nected them with a covered passage. 

_On the 6th of August, 1367,—in matters 
like this it is well to be precise about the 
dates,—the usual genial assemblage was buz- 
zing within the post-office walls. It is near] 
five o'clock; the mail is well-nigh sort 
Hark !—the delivery-door is thrown open 





with a click-clack, and up surge the people 
like a wave, breaking against the door, and 
thence flowing off in a lengthened stream to 
the post-office entrance, and so out upon the 
steps, on which those who emerge first stand 
to watch the exit of those who come after. 
Among the former we notice at once the ele- 
gant figure of an aristocratic young fellow, 
with a handsome, enterprising countenance, 
and easy, confident bearing. Who is he? 
Why, young Ned Holland, from Cambridge, 
who has beeg sent up here to rusticate, hav- 
ing been detected in the execution of some 
tremendous practical joke upon the faculty. 
He is a talented, audacious sort of chap, 
popular among both men and women,—for 
there is a large amount of pure romance 
mingled with his composition, and an impetu- 
osity and fertility of thought and action such 
as girls always like, and men too, unless they 
happen to be jealous. By the way, Sam 
Gumple, the town beau, hates Ned Holland 
with a deadly hatred, which logically proves 
him jealous ; and, even as we speak, behold 
the cause ! 

Sweet, pretty, delicious little Nellie Swans- 
down is coming rosily out of the post-office 
door, and Sant Gumple, in an immature frock- 
coat and red-and-white check neck-tie, is 
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stalking beside her, paying her compliments 
fragrant with the perfume of corned-beef, 
cabbage, and pomade. As they step out into 
the open air, Sam crooks his elbow and re- 
marks, with a touch of that humor which he 
has made his own :— 

“Now, then! hook on to my handle, 
Nell!” 

It would be hard to say just how it was 
done. Nothing could have been neater, 
quicker, more complete. There was a grace- 
ful, rapid movement, a stern, decided “ Stand 
aside, sir!” a gentle, caressing “Allow me, 
Miss Swansdown !”—and there stood Sam, 
alone, his face contorted with fury, mortifica- 
tion, conscious defeat; and moving away, 
arm-in-arm, a perfect picture of confiding af- 
fection on one side and loving protection on 
the other, the well-matched figures of Ned 
Holland and Nellie Swansdown. Nobody 
could help chuckling and feeling jolly about 
it: and Sam Gumple got no sympathy at all, 
rither from the girls (for had he not neglected 
them for Nellie?), or from the boys (for was 
he not always bragging about the “gals that 
were sweet on” him?—and all the time it 
wasn’t that they were sweet on him, but that 
their thrifty fathers and mothers wera sweet 
on his bank account). So everybody looked 
with complacency on, Sam’s discomfiture, 
while the bold and successful young collegian 
was the favorite of the hour. 

It is not necessary to go back and give a 
reason for all this; it is easy enough to ima- 
gine how, during the month of Ned Holland’s 
presence in Mullenville, beauty and valor and 
prettiness and sweetness had mutually and 
irresistibly attracted each other, to the aban- 
donment and oblivion of all beside; how, 
the day before the incident we have wit- 
nessed, the loving explanation had taken 
place, and Sam Gumple’s final overthrow 
been agreed upon. No use going into the 
particulars of all that; what is to come is 
matter of even greater moment. 

A walk of full three-quarters of a mile lay 
between the lovers and the vine-covered 
farm-house in which Nellie lived. It was an 
ideal road, always winding, with a lush mea- 
dow and a brook on one side and an undu- 
lating hill on the other; and the path shaded 
by enormous elm and butternut trees. Even 
had it been less picturesque, one would sup- 
pose that the sunshine in the young people’s 
hearts would have supplied any deficiencies. 
Alas! for the folly of human beings, their 
own worst enemies! It was on this lovely, 
solitary road, gilded by the afternoon sun and 
shadowed by the trees, that these two fortune- 





favored, prosperous, romantic young idiots 
got themselves involved in one of those 
unpardonable sins called loyers’ quarrels, 
brought on by absolutely nothing whatever, 
and yet maintained and carried through toa 
fatal termination. Shade of Sam Gumple, re. 
joice! This is precisely how it happened ;— 

Nep Ho ianp (as they turn the corner 
grocery and strike their homeward road)— 
What was poor Sam saying to you when I in. 
terfered, Nellie? 

NELLIE SWANSDOWN (gathering up her 
skirts deftly with one hand, and holding un- 
necessarily fast on to Ned’s arm with the 
other)—Oh ! I don’t know ; some of his bosh, 
I suppose. I’m sure / didn’t listen to him. 

N. H. (smiling self-complacently)—You 
used to a good deal, though, before I came. 

N.S. (turning up her nose the least mite) 
—What? hear bosh? Oh, well, as for that, 
I’ve heard a good deal since, too. 

N. H. (¢ragically—the hypocrite !}—Oh! 
Nellie: you don’t believe all I’ve said to you 
this last month is dosh, do you? 

N. S. (giving his arm a tiny hug—the dear 
little thing /)—Oh! no, Ned; not quite so 
bad as that! I was only funning. 

N. H. (following up his advantage, the ty- 
rant! and bending over towards her confi- 
dentially)—Y ou do care a little for me ; don't 
you, dear ? 

N. S. (looking down, and excessively lovely, 
and then up, blushing)—Well! I should think 
you might know by this—Oh!! Ned—oh! 
right in the street, and everybody looking! 
aren’t you ashamed ? 

N. H. (insolently triumphant at having 
done it)—Yes, awfully ! there wasn’t anybody 
looking, though, you dear little goose ! 

(A pretty long silence, during which they 
walk along with their eyes on the ground, not 
only arm-in-arm, but hand-in-hand, and their 
hearts feeling so tender as almost to hurt.) | 

N. H. (slaying the slain again)—How did 
you ever happen to like Sam Gumple, Nel- 
lie? What was the fascination? 


N. S. (plaintively)—Why, Ned! you know 


there wasn’tany. I always detested the crea 
ture; but, you know, he’s rich, and father's 
under obligations to old Mr. Gumple, and so 
he—well, you know how it was. 

N. H. (confidently)—But he'll be glad to 
have you marry me, won't he? ’ 

N. S. (Aesitatingly)—Well—father will, of 
course ; but I’m afraid old Mr. Gumple w 
be angry, and that would make him hard oa 
father, you know. That's all I’m afraid of 

N. H. (smiling, with superior assur 
—Oh, my dear, we'll fix it so that old 
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won't know whom you married, or anything 
about you. You can rely on me to manage 
all that. 

N. S. (impulsively)—You know I always 
rely on you, dear. 

(Jt wasn’t quite so scandalous this time: 
they were in the shadow of a big tree, and no 
one was in sight. But she blushed as rosily 
as she did the first time, and gave him a box 
on the ear into the bargain.) 

N. H. (who has digested what he has had, 
and wants more)—What is it about me you 
like most, Nellie ? 

N. S. (who thinks she may have given him 
too much, and desires to set it right)—Your 
big nose, I guess! that’s what your conceit 
comes from, isn’t it? 

N. H. (whose nose is rather large, and who 
of course feels sensitive about it)—I wouldn't 
make personal remarks, if I were you, dear ; 
it sounds vulgar. 

N. S. (who, being country-bred, is particu- 
larly sensitive about vulgarity) —Much obliged 
to you for letting me know, I’m sure. I'll 
try not to shock your taste in future. 

N. H. (with an air of misunderstood virtue) 
—It’s my feelings, rather than my taste, that 
you shock, my dear. 

N. S. (with an unreal and satirical laugh) 
—Your feelings / Indeed! Come, come, 
Mr. Holland, pray don’t waste any of your 
elegant language on me. You must remem- 
ber that, whatever else I don’t know, I know 
you ! 

_N.H. (as if hearing for the first time an 
interesting and gratifying piece of news) 
—Do you, really! I’m very glad you do 
know something. 

N. S. (coldly, dropping his arm)—I'm not 
proud of the knowledge ; it doesn’t amount 
to much, and is a bore learning. 

_N. H. (politely —very unhappy)—It’s a 
pity you should waste so much time away 
from Mr. Sam Gumple. 

N. S. (smiling—perfectly miserable)—Poor 
Sam ! he’s a human creature, at any rate,— 
not a machine. 

N. H. (furious at this concession to his ri- 
val—his voice trembling)—Do I understand 
you to say /’m a machine, Miss Swansdown ? 

N. S. (bursting into a fit of laughter,—it s 
@ wonder it wasn't crying, poor little thing /) 
—Why, it isn’t possible you don’t know ¢ha?, 
Mr. Holland? You always reminded me so 
much of a clock !—stuck up to be looked at ; 
wound up to go, and always doing over the 
same thir ing yourself so clever, so 
accom so knowing, and everybody 
else so vulgar, so stupid, so commonplace,— 

Vou. I1l.—44 





oh! you needn’t say anything: one can al- 
ways tell what a clock is going to say, if one 
can see its face! But really, now, Mr. Hol- 
land, if you only wouldn’t pretend to bea 
man, you might be very interesting—as a 
machine. 

N. H. (overwhelmed at this unprecedented 
outburst from his gentle little Nellie Swans- 
down—the blockhead hasn't sense enough to 
know that in wounding her pride and self- 
love he has committed a well-nigh irreparable 
insult)—Why ! Nellie—what does all this 
mean? Are you crazy? Nellie, have you 
forgotten that I’m going away to-morrow ?— 
is his going to be the way we part? You're 
in a passion, now (a sensible thing to say, 
that /)—wait a minute, and think! Oh! 
Nellie, you know I love you! 

N. S. (who, though yet very angry, is still 
more oppressed by dread lest she should give 
in and cry)—You love me! I'd as lief be 
loved by a—cider-mill. 

N. H. (losing his temper and, of course, 
his last chance)—V ery well! for the last time, 
then, Miss Swansdown,—you won't marry me? 

N.S. (venomously,—catch her marrying 
any one who calls her Miss Swansdown /)— 
I’'drather marry an aw—(not quite sure of the 
word)—awtomotom ! 

N. H. (staggering under this last awful 
thrust, but still game)—Thank you! Good- 
bye! I trust your wish may be gratified! ! 

And so they parted. And there was cer- 
tainly one thing remarkable about this quar- 
rel,—that the woman did of have the last 
word. Perhaps she expected to have a 
chance, later; but in that she was mistaken. 
Ned went tragically home, packed his valise, 
settled his bills, and took the evening express- 
train to New York, probably hoping there 
would be a collision before he arrived. Nel- 
lie rushed up to her chamber, fully resolved 
to die before morning. If it had not been 
that a lingering doubt as to whether her lover 
might not return the next morning harassed 
her mind, perhaps she might. But her un- 
willingness, in case he were of to return, to 
have her corpse go to the grave unseen and 
unwept by him, and a reluctance, in case he 
should happen to come back, to be dead and 
not know -it,—these conflicting emotions kept 
her in a state of indecision till morning, and 
then, of course, there would have been no 
use or poetry in it. Ned did not come back, 
and Nellie survived. It may have been 
pride, it may have been hope, it may have 
been indifference that buoyed her up,—but 
who can read a woman’s heart? We must 
first make a new vocabulary. 
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Something else remains to be recorded ere 

we arrive at that portion of our tale which 
may be designated the historical. We would 
rather say nothing about it ; fain modify it— 
fain account for it. But, no! it wid// be told, 
—it will not be modified,—it is unaccounta- 
ble! It is no use talking about money, and 
obligations, and immitigable elderly people : 
all the world knows that the day for those 
things has gone by,—lovers never pay any 
attention to them now (when they are really 
in love). The dark fact remains, that Sam 
Gumple, having satisfied himself of the actual 
and permanent disappearance of Mr. Ned 
‘Holland, took to ogling the deserted young 
lady again : he called on her evenings, walked 
home with her afternoons ; andt{Nellie}—oh 
Frailty, thy name still continues “fo be wo- 
man !—Nellie did not repel his advances with 
disdain. “And now for the history. 

No one who has resided within a thousand 
miles of Mullenville, or is among the num- 
berless subscribers to the Mudlenville Harp, 
needs to be reminded of the extraordinary 
event which took place there on the twenty- 
first day of September, 1867 ; an event ut- 
terly without parallel or precedent in the 
annals of the town, or, for that matter, of the 
whole world. But since there are possibly 
some few who were in Europe, or unborn, on 
the day in question, a brief synopsis of events 
will be given for their especial behoof. 

About a week before the above date, the 
Mullenville population awakened one morn- 
ing to a sense of placards. Placards were 
posted everywhere—on barns, on board 
fences, on the white-washed exterior of the 
hotel stables, and one fiery red fellow on the 
very door of the church! Every placard 
bore the announcement, in letters a foot 
high and -under, that a most remarkable cu- 
riosity would be exhibited in the Town Hall 
on the evening of the 21st of September. 
This was nothing less than an automaton, 
made to represent a man, life-size, and con- 
structed with such surpassing ingenuity and 
cunning that it was next to impossible to de- 
tect the deception. Indeed, it was asserted 
—on the authority of a number of testimo- 
nials from distinguished people living out 
West—that many individuals who professed to 
be well acquainted with mankind, and deeply 
versed in the arcana of human nature, had, 
nevertheless, been completely bamboozled 
by the marvelous accuracy wherewith the 
automaton counterfeited humanity. Some 
had gone so far as to declare that it was not 
am automaton at all, but the devil! And 
surely, if half the wonders claimed for it were 





true, one might well suspect something un. 
canny in it. Not only could it walk, move 
its arms, turn and nod its head, roll its eyes, 
and twiddle its thumbs; but it could talk, 
sing, whistle, laugh, and, if report were to be 
trusted, read and write also! There was 
something awful in the idea of such a thing. 

Needless to say the anticipations aroused 
in the Mullenvillian breast were anxious and 
great: nothing was talked of day or night, 
by young or old, but the Automaton. As 
the appointed day drew near, people gathered 
together from miles around ; the hotel was 
filled over and over, and half the private 
residences in town were transformed into 
boarding-houses. The Selectmen hired a 
gang of carpenters to increase the accommo. 
dations of the Town Hall, and swore in a 
number of special policemen to keep the 
crowd in order. 

On the 20th of September, the day before 
the exhibition, Sam Gumple went up to make 
an evening call on Nellie Swansdown. He 
was rigged out in a very chaste visiting cos- 
tume : a wide-awake felt hat shaded his ruddy 
and oleaginous countenance from the warm 
starlight ; a dress coat, built by the town 
tailor, covered his broad back, and a pair 
of trousers of blue army-cloth brought his 
legs into becoming relief. He wore pumps 
over his knit yarn socks, and carried in his 
lemon-colored kid hand a delicate ivory- 
headed cane. 

Of course the first subject introduced was 
the Automaton. Nellie, to be sure, was 
very quiet, and hardly opened her mouth 
once to say anything about it. But Samwas 
so eloquent in his descriptions and eulo- 
giums that one would have supposed it to 
have been his brother at least. Unmindful of 
Nellie’s pale face and occasional shuddefings, 
he dilated on its life-like attributes and mys- 
terious deeds with all the richness of fancy 
and sweetness of voice for which he was 
noted ; and ended by producing two fick- 
ets, entitling the holders to the best seats 
in the house, so close to the stage that, to 
use Sam’s figure, they could see the ma- 
chine’s eyelashes, if it had any. One of 
these he besought Nellie to accept, with the 
understanding that he was to call for and 
escort her to the hall the next night. 

For some time Nellie hesitated. She 
seemed strangely unwilling to put 
within the range, so to speak, of this Por 4 
rious Automaton. Her reluctance, ® 
almost amounted to a superstitious’ 
There was a sad and distant in 
her eyes, as though the sound of some loved 
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and lost voice were echoing in her ears. 
Finally, however, her resistance was oOver- 
come, or perhaps she looked at the matter in 
a new light. At any rate, she consented to 
go with Sam to the exhibition, and he de- 

ed with an exulting heart,—as well he 
might, with the prospect of having sweet 
Nellie Swansdown all to himself for a whole 
evening. As for Nellie, she went to bed and 
had an awful nightmare, in which it seemed 
to her that she was married to the Automa- 
ton, and that after the ceremony was over it 
turned into the tall old-fashioned clock which 
stood in the dining-room ; and while she was 
standing looking up at it in dismay at the 
thought of being umited to such a thing, and 
bound to honor, love, and obey it all her 
life, it fell over on to her and crushed her 
to pieces ; upon which, of course, she scream- 
ed and woke,—but the terror of the dream 
lasted her all day. 


Evening had come. An expectant crowd 


at the depot had witnessed the arrival of the 
train containing the wonderful Automaton. 
It had come in with a long-drawn shriek, as 
of a soul in despair, and had slipped awa 
again with an infernal cachinnation, as thou 
some devilish joke were in the wind. Mean- 
while, under the direction of the manager (a 


gentleman with black hair falling over his 
shoulders, and a heavy black beard), a huge 
box, resembling in form a cross between a 
coffin and a safe, was carefully lifted down 
from the baggage car and transported slowly 
and cautiously to the express cart. In this 
box, it was whispered, was concealed the mar- 
velous mechanism of the Automaton. The 
sensation created was profound, and apparent- 
ly not unmixed with fear. Men gathered in 
little knots and groups, whispering appre- 
hensively to one another, and casting strange 
glances ever and anon over their shoulders 
into dark corners of the depot, unillumi- 
nated by the red light of lanterns and gas 
lamps. But when the rattle of the express 
cart began to die away in the distance, a 
fresher air seemed to blow around, the 
whispers rose and loudened into voices ; 
some of the bolder spirits went so far as to 
laugh and crack appalling jokes, almost 
scaring themselves, as well as the more timid 
ones, by the exuberance of their own au- 
dacity. 

It was eight o'clock. Every seat was 
filled, and off wa. standin poral was taken 
up; the very staircase and the outside flight 
of steps were packed, and vast multitu 
surrounded the building on every side. 
Countless small boys had climbed the trees 





which happened to grow within a hundred 
yards of the windows, and strove man- 
fully to imagine they could see what was 
going on between the chinks of the closed 
blinds. Within, a black curtain was stretch- 
ed across the stage, which was raised some 
five feet above the floor of the hall. Close 
in front, by way of orchestra, sat David 
Clank, the town jailer, who played the violin - 
at all the sociables in Mullenville ; on this 
evening he was likewise engaged to touch 
the spring which was to raise the curtain. 
Directly behind him, the next nearest to the 
scene of operations, were Sam Gumple and 
Nellie Swansdown,—the former talkative, 
smiling, and redolent; the latter pale, silent, 
and nervous. 

A bell sounded. The gentlemanly mana- 
ger stepped before the curtain and made his 
bow to the assembly. He stroked his beard, 
passed his fingers through his long hair, and 
said he was proud to meet them ; that this 
was the first audience before which the Au- 
tomaton had been exhibited in this part of 
the country ; that Mullenville, in that respect 
if not in others, was preferred before either 
Boston or New York ; that in regard to the 
exhibition he would only say that the expec- 
tations aroused by the bills would, he was 
sure, be more than satisfied. He said the 
Automaton was certain to outdo itself in the 
presence of so much youth and beauty as 
were assembled in that hall that night; and as 
he spoke his eye fell on the upturned and 
bewildered face of Nellie Swansdown. He 
smiled, bowed again, stroked his beard, and 
vanished. An interval elapsed—a few said a 
minute ; others, five minutes ; some fifteen. 
However, the bell sounded again at last, 
David Clank touched the spring, the curtain 
rolled out of sight as if by magic, and there 
was revealed, standing in the center of the 
stage, a large box in shape something be- 
tween a coffin and a safe. Amidst a death- 
like stillness the door of this box flew open, 
and out stepped, with an air of jaunty assu- 
rance, with flaxen hair and whiskers, a nobby 
suit of clothes, an eye-glass, a cane, and 
patent leather boots—out stepped, with a 
bow and a smirk, just as any human being 
might have done, only with infinitely more 
grace and ease—out stepped the miraculous, 
the mysterious, the supernatural, the incom- 
penile Automaton! The entire audience, 
having held their breath for a half-hour with- 
out stopping, now let it out again im a pro- 
longed and mighty “Ah-h-h-h!” The sus- 
pense of many long days and sleepless nights 
was brought to an end, and the greatest 
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wonder of the world was at length before 
their eyes. 

It was all true—nay, the half had not been 
said! That Automaton did beat all nature, 
as Sam Gumple remarked softo voce to Nellie 
Swansdown. It seemed absolutely to be en- 
dowed with human intelligence ; indeed, the 
opinion was expressed that no human intelli- 
gence could equal it. Why, it ogled the 
girls! it cracked jokes with the men!! it 
danced a hornpipe, and whistled “ Hail 
Columbia” and “ Yankee Doodle”!!! It 
put its hands into its pockets, and sang and 
acted “Walking down Broadway ”—the first 
time the song had ever been produced upon 
that stage! The audience became excited— 
then wild—then frantic! Their enthusiasm 
amounted to madness, yet seemed wholly in- 
adequate to the magnitude of the occasion. 
The Automaton was not an Automaton at all 
—it was a demi-god! 

And how did the demi-god impress Nellie 
Swansdown ? When it first stepped out of the 
box and came forward to the foot-lights, she 
almost started from her seat and could scarcely 
repress a scream. Then she partly recovered 
herself with a little laugh, and looking around 
to see if any one had observed her. Then 
she turned her eyes once more to the Auto- 
maton, and as she looked her gaze grew 
every moment more and more intense and 
absorbed, until it seemed as though she were 
living only in her eyes. An expression of 
incredulity deepened into wonder, that into 
amazement, that into mystification, that into 
apprehension. Her sweet lips were parted, 
and her breath came only by fits and starts. 
During the whole time the Automaton was 
on the stage she did not speak one word. 
Certainly no one was more impressed with 
that evening’s entertainment than was Nellie 
Swansdown. 

At last the end came. . The Automaton, 
in a few well-chosen words, took leave of the 
audience, and expressed the hope of meeting 
them all again—if not all, at least some. 
They said afterwards that there was a pecu- 
liar twinkle in its eye as it made that remark. 
It retired up the stage, bowing to the right 
and left. When, it reached the door of the 
box, and just before disappearing through it, 
it took a nosegay from its button-hole and 
tossed it towards. the audience. A hundred 
hands were outstretched to grasp it, but. it 
fell night into Nellie Swansdown’s bosom, and 
stayed there. The Automaton nodded and 
smiled at her, vanished into his box, the cur- 
tain fell, and the exhibition was at an end. 
A sudden stillness and awe came over the 





audience, now that their crazy excitement 
was past. Silently they left their seats and 
hurried to get out of the hall before the gas 
should be turned off. The multitude out. 
side, who had crowded to the entrance, cur 
ous to see the faces of those who had seen 
the Automaton, shrank back alarmed at their 
ghastly appearance. Every one hastened 
homeward as fast as his legs would take him, 
and in an incredibly short space of time 
there was not a soul left in the streets. 
Among the last to leave the hall were Sam 
Gumple and Nellie Swansdown. A melan- 
choly interest attaches to this last appearance 
of theirs together in the world. They were 
seen to walk off in the direction of home, un- 
til, having got beyond the range of the gas- 
lamp which burned dimly over the iron gate of 
the City Hall, they were swallowed up in the 
darkness. It was a warm, cloudy night, and 
drops of rain fell intermittently, like blood- 
drops from a fatal wound. Nellie Swans- 
down, the pretty, the sweet, the lovable, was 
never seen again. As for Sam Gumple, he 
was picked up the next day, but in a state of 
hopeless idiocy. He maundered about 4 
phantom carriage with jet-black horses, which 
came thundering along the road after he and 
Nellie had got a hundred yards or so from 
the Town Hall ; said that out of this carriage 
had sprung a goblin which, from its figure 
and height, he recognized at once as the 
Automaton, though the flaxen hair and whis- 
kers were gone ; that this goblin had pros- 
trated him by a left-handed blow in the eye, 
had seized Nellie round the waist,—she, from 
terror or some other cause, being unable even 
to scream,—had leaped with her into the 
phantom coach, and had disappeared into 
the night with a rumble like an earthquake. 
This was Sam’s story, gathered from time to 
time out of his mutterings and ravings. The 
good people of Mullenville knew not whether 
to believe it or not, but they at once deci 
that Sam ought to be confined in the town 
asylum, and the decision was forthwith car- 
ried into execution, and Sam occupies rooms 
there to this day. ; 
There was one peculiar thing about it—no 
body ever again saw or heard anything of the 
Automaton, or of its black-bearded and gen- 
tlemanly manager. No trace was left bet 
save the mysterious box, which re 
standing on the stage behind the black cur- 
tain. A committee was appointed and of 
ganized to. sit upon this box ; this, not with- 
out many misgivings, they did, and 
that it ought to be opened. The bravest 
man in Mullenville was appointed to perform 
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this office ; he armed himself with a couple 
of revolvers and a prayer-book, and rene | 
accomplished the feat ; when there appeared, 
to reward the labors of the committee, a long 
black wig with a beard to match, and a flaxen 
ditto, with accompanying whiskers. These 
were locked up in the Court House, and then 
the committee, having published the result 
of their researches, adjourned sine die. 

In process of time, as people’s minds be- 
gan to cool, the fame of the Automaton 
would seem gradually to have fallen into dis- 
repute. It was declared that the thing wasn’t 
so wonderful after all ; that it had not, asa 
matter of fact, done half the things accredited 
to it; that its motions had not only been 
limited in scope, but stiff and mechanical in 
manner ; that a whirring sound, as of a clock 
running down, accompanied every move- 
ment. Its voice, it was maintained, had been 
nothing but a croak and a squeak; that it 
hadn’t sung or whistled at all, and as for the 
reading and writing, that was all humbug. 

Nevertheless, there have been, and still 





are, certain pig-headed people who persist in 
asserting that there was something more in 
that Automaton than ever was made known 
to the public at large. ‘They hint that Nellie 
Swansdown was actually forced to elope with 
this mechanical goblin, as a judgment upon 
her for having, in a fit of anger with an admi- 
rer of hers, declared she would rather marry 
an automaton than him. They even pre- 
tended to have heard the rattle of carriage 
wheels on that eventful September night ; 
and in regard to the nosegay, they declare it 
had a note tied to it, which Nellie read, and 
which told her more than she would have 
been inclined to admit; and there is much 
more nonsense of the kind which might be 
quoted, were it worth while. 

It is pleasant to be able to record the ami- 
cable relations existing between the houses 
of Gumple and Swansdown, even though the 
marriage between the younger branches was 
never consummated. Their sorrows, proba- 
bly, have united them. 


eo ——— 


BACK-LOG STUDIES.—IV. 


I. 


I wisn I could fitly celebrate the joyous- 
ness of the New England winter. Perhaps 
I could if I more thoroughly believed in it. 
But skepticism comes in with the south 
wind. When that begins to blow, one feels 
the foundations of his belief breaking up. 
This is only another way of saying that it is 
more difficult, if it be not impossible, to 
freeze out orthodoxy, or any fixed notion, 
than it is to thaw it out; though it is a 
mere fancy to suppose that this is the reason 
why the martyrs, of all creeds, were burned 
at the stake. There is said to be a great re- 
laxation in New England of the ancient 
strictness in the direction of toleration: of 
opinion, called by some a lowering of the 
standard, and by others a raising of the ban- 
ner of liberality; it might be an interesting 
inquiry how much this change is due to an- 
other change,—the softening of the New 
England winter and the shifting of the Gulf 
Stream. It is the fashion nowadays to refer 
almost everything to physical causes, and 
this hint is a gratuitous contribution to the 
science of metaphysical-physics. 

_, The hindrance to entering fully into the 
Joyousness of a New England winter, except 
far inland among the mountains, is the south 





It is a grateful wind, and has done 
more, I suspect, to demoralize society than 


wind. 


any other. It is not necessary to remember 
that it filled ‘the silken sails of Cleopatra’s 

ley. It blows over New England every 
ew days, and is in some portions of it the 
prevailing wind. That it brings the soft 
clouds, and sometimes continues long enough 
to almost deceive the expectant buds of the 
fruit-trees, and to tempt the robin from the 
secluded evergreen copses, may be nothing ; 
but it takes the tone out of the mind, and 
engenders discontent, making one long for 
the tropics ; it feeds the weakened imagina- 
tion on palm-leaves and the lotus. Before 
we know it we become demoralized, and 
shrink from the tonic of the sudden change 
to sharp weather, as the steamed hydropathic 
patient does from the plunge. It is the in- 
sidious temptation that assails us when we 
are braced up to profit by the invigorating 
rigor of winter. 

Perhaps the influence of the four great 
winds on character is only a fancied one ; 
but it is evident on temperament, which is 
not altogether a matter of temperature, 
although the old deacon used to say, in 
his humble, simple way, that his third wifé 
was a very good woman, but her “ tempera- 
ture was very different from that of the 
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other two.” The north wind is full of cou- 
rage, and puts the stamina of endurance into 
a man, and it probably would into a woman 
too if there were a series of resolutions 
passed to that effect. The west wind is 
hopeful ; it has promise and adventure in it, 
and is, except to Atlantic voyagers America- 
bound, the best wind that ever blew. The 
east wind is peevishness ; it is mental rheu- 
matism and grumbling, and curls one up in 
the chimney-corner like a cat. And if the 
chimney ever smokes, it smokes when the 
wind sits in that quarter. The south wind is 
full of longing and unrest, of effeminate sug- 
gestions, of luxurious ease, and perhaps we 
might say of modern poetry,—at any rate, 
modern poetry needs a change of air. I am 
not sure but the south is the most powerful 
of the winds, because of its sweet persua- 
siveness. Nothing so stirs the blood in 
spring, when it comes up out of the tropical 
latitude ; it makes men “longen to gon on 
pilgrimages.” 

I did intend to insert here a little poem 
(as it is quite proper to do in an essay) on 
the south wind, composed by The Young 
Lady Staying with Us, beginning :— 

Out of a drifting southern cloud 
My soul heard the night-bird cry— 


but it never got any further than this. The 
Young Lady said it was exceedingly diffi- 
cult to write the next two lines, because not 
only rhyme but meaning had to be procured. 
And this is true; anybody can write first 
lines, and that is probably the reason we 
have so many poems which seem to have 
been begun in just this way, that is, with a 
south-wind-longing without any thought in it, 
and it is very fortunate when there is not 
wind enough to finish them. This emotional 
poem, if I may so call it, was begun after 
Herbert went away. I liked it, and thought 
it was what is called “ suggestive ;” although 
I did not understand it, especially what the 
night-bird was ; and I am afraid I hurt the 
Young Lady’s feelings by asking her if she 
meant Herbert by the “ night-bird,”—a very 
absurd suggestion about two unsentimental 
people. She said, “Nonsense ;” but she 
afterwards told The Mistress that there were 
emotions that one could never put into 
words without the danger of being ridicu- 
lous: a profound truth.. And yet I should 
not like to say that there is not a tender 
lonesomeness in love that can get comfort 
out of a night-bird in a cloud, if there be 
such a thing. Analysis is the death of senti- 
ment. 





But to return to the winds. Certain peo. 
ple impress us as the winds do. Mandeville 
never comes in that I do not feel a north 
wind vigor and healthfulness in his cordial, 
sincere, hearty manner, and in his whole. 
some way of looking at things. The Parson, 
you would say, was the east wind, and only 
his intimates know that his peevishness is 
only a querulous humor. In the fair west 
wind I know The Mistress herself, full of 
hope, and always the first one to discover a 
bit of blue in a cloudy sky. It would not 
be just to apply what I have said of the 
south wind to any of our visitors, but it did 
blow a little while Herbert was here. 


Il. 


In point of pure enjoyment, with an intel- 
lectual sparkle in it, I suppose that no luxu- 
rious lounging on tropical isles set in tropical 
seas compares with the positive happiness 
one may have before a great wood-fire (not 
two sticks laid crossways in a grate), witha 
veritable New England winter raging outside. 
In order to get the highest enjoyment, the 
faculties must be alert, and not be lulled into 
a mere recipient dullness. There are those 
who prefer a warm bath to a brisk walk in the 
inspiring air, where ten thousand keen influ- 
ences minister to the sense of beauty and 
run along the excited nerves. There are, for 
instance, a sharpness of horizon outline and 
a delicacy of color on distant hills which are 
wanting in summer, and which convey to one 
rightly organized the keenest delight, anda 
refinement of enjoyment that is scarcely sen- 
suous, not at all sentimental, and almost 
passing the intellectual line into the spiritual. 

I was speaking to Mandeville about this, 
and he said that I was drawing it altogether 
too fine ; that he experienced sensations of 
pleasure in being out in almost all weathers; 
that he rather liked to breast a north wind, 
and that there was a certain inspiration m 
sharp outlines and in a landscape in trim win- 
ter quarters, with stripped trees, and, asit 
were, scudding through the season under bare 
poles ; but that he must say that he preferred 
the weather in which he could sit on the 
fence by the wood-lot, with the spring sun on 
his back, and hear the stir of a leaves, and 
the birds beginning their houskeeeping. 

A very soar idee for Mandeville ; andl 


fear he is getting to have private thoughts | 


about the Young Lady. Mandeville natu 
rally likes the robustness and sparkle of wit- 
ter, and it has been a little suspicious to 

him express the hope that we shall have a8 


early spring. 
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—— 


I wonder how many people there are in 
New England who know the glory and inspi- 
ration of a winter walk just before sunset, 
and that, too, not only on days of clear sky, 
when the west is aflame with a rosy color, 
which has no suggestion of languor or un- 
satisfied longing in it, but on dull days, 
when the sullen clouds hang about the hori- 
zon, full of threats of storm and the terrors 
of the gathering night. We are very busy 
with our own affairs, but there is always 
something going on out-doors worth look- 
ing at; and there is seldom an hour before 
sunset that has not some special attraction. 
And, besides, it puts one in the mood for 
the cheer and comfort of the open fire at 
home. 

Probably if the people of New England 
could have a plebiscitum on their weather 
they would vote against it, especially against 
winter. Almost no one speaks well of winter. 
And this suggests the idea that most people 
here were either born in the wrong place, 
or do not know what is best forthem. I 
doubt if these grumblers would be any better 
satisfied, or would turn out as well, in the 
tropics. Everybody knows our virtues,—at 


least if they believe half we tell them,—and 
for delicate beauty, that rare plant, I should 


look among the girls of the New England 
hills as confidently as anywhere, and I have 
traveled as far south as New Jersey, and west 
of the Genesee Valley. Indeed, it would be 
easy to show that the parents of the pretty 
girls in the West emigrated from New Eng- 
land. And yet,—such is the mystery of 
Providence,—no one would expect that one 
of the sweetest and most delicate flowers that 
blooms, the trailing arbutus, would blossom in 
this inhospitable climate, and peep forth from 
the edge of a snow-bank at that. 

It seems unaccountable to a superficial ob- 
server that the thousands of people who are 
dissatisfied with their climate do not seek a 
more congenial one,—or stop grumbling. 
The world is so small, and all parts of it are 
so accessible, it has so many varieties of cli- 
mate, that one could surely suit himself by 
searching ; and, then, is it worth while to 
waste our one short life in the midst of un- 
pleasant surroundings and in a constant fric- 
tion with that which is disagreeable? One 
would suppose that people set down on this 
little globe would seek places on it most 
agreeable to themselves. It must be that 
re are much more content with the climate 
and country upon which they happen, by the 
ne of their birth, than they pretend to 





IIL. 


Home sympathies and charities are most 
active in the winter. Coming in from my 
late walk,—in fact, driven in by a hurrying 
north wind that would brook no delay,—a 
wind that brought snow that did not s¢em to 
fall out of a bounteous sky, but to be blown 
from polar fields,—I find The Mistress re- 
turned from town, all in a glow of philanthro- 
pic excitement. 

There has been a meeting of a woman’s 
association for Ameliorating the Condition 
of somebody—here at home. Any one can 
belong to it by paying a dollar, and for 
twenty dollars one can become a life Ame- 
liorator,—a sort of life assurance. The Mis- 
tress at the meeting, I believe, “ seconded 
the motion” several times, and is one of the 
Vice-Presidents ; and this family honor makes 
me feel almost as if I were a president of 
something myself. These little distinctions 
are among the sweetest things in life, and to 
see one’s name officially printed stimulates 
his charity, and is almost as satisfactory as 
being the chairman of a committee or the 
mover of aresolution. It is, I think, fortu- 
nate, and not at all discreditable, that our 
little vanity, which is reckoned among our 
weaknesses, is thus made to contribute to 
the activity of our nobler powers. Whatever 
we may say, we all of us hike distinction ; and 
probably there is no more subtle flattery than 
that conveyed in the whisper, “that’s he,” 
“that’s she.” 

There used to be a society for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the Jews ; but they were 
found to be so much more adept than other 
people in ameliorating their own condition, 
that I suppose it was given up. Mandeville 
says that to his knowledge there are a great 
many people who get up ameliorating enter- 
prises merely to be conspicuously busy in so- 
ciety, or to earn a little something in a good 
cause. They seem to think that the world 
owes them a living because they are philan- 
thropists. In this Mandeville does not speak 
with his usual charity. It is evident that 
there are Jews, and some Gentiles, whose 
condition needs ameliorating, and if very little 
is really accomplished in the effort for them, 
it always remains true that the charitable 
reap a benefit to themselves. It is one of 
the beautiful compensations of this life that 
no one can sincerely try to help another 
without helpin, himself 

Our Next-Door Neicusor. Why is it 
that almost all philanthropists and reformers 
are disagreeable ? 
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' I ought to explain who our next-door 
neighbor is. He is the person who comes 
in without knocking, drops in in the most 
natural way, as his wife does also, and not 
seldom in time to take the after-dinner cup 
of tea before the fire. Formal society begins 
as soon as you lock your doors, and only ad- 
mit visitors through the media of bells and 
servants. It is lucky for us that our next- 
door neighbor is honest. 

Tue Parson. Why do you class reformers 
and philanthropists together? ‘Those usually 
called reformers are not philanthropists at 
all. They are agitators. Finding the world 
disagreeable to themselves, they wish to make 
it as unpleasant to others as possible. 

MANDEVILLE. That's a noble view of your 
fellow-men. 

Our Next-Door. Well, granting the dis- 
tinction, why are both apt to be unpleasant 
people to live with ? 

Tue Parson. Asif the unpleasant people 
who won’t mind their own business were con- 
fined to the classes you mention! Some of 
the best people I know are philanthropists,— 
I mean the genuine ones, and not the uneasy 
busybodies seeking notoriety as a means of 
living. 

THE Frire-TENnDER. It is not altogether 
the not minding their own business. Nobody 
does that. The usual explanation is, that 
people with one idea are tedious. But that 
is not all of it. For few persons have more 
than one idea,—ministers, doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, manufacturers, merchants,—they all 
think the world they live in is the central 
one. 

MANDEVILLE. And you might add authors. 
To them nearly all the life of the world is in 
letters, and I suppose they would be aston- 
ished if they knew how little the thoughts of 
the majority of people are occupied with 
books, and with all that vast thought-circula- 
tion which is the vital current of the world 
to book-men. Newspapers have reached 
their present power by becoming unliterary, 
and reflecting all the interests of the world. 

Tue Mistress. I have noticed one thing, 
that the most popular persons in society are 
those who take the world as it is, find the 
least fault, and have no hobbies. They are 
always wanted to dinner. 

THe Younc Lapy. And the other kind 
always appear to me to want a dinner. 

Tue Frre-TENDER. It seems to me that the 
real reason why reformers and some philan- 
thropists are unpopular is, that they disturb 
our serenity and make us conscious of our 
own short-comings. It is only now and then 





that a whole people get a spasm of reforma. 
tory fervor, of investigation and regeneration, 
At other times they rather hate those who 
disturb their quiet. 

Our Next-Door. Professional reformers 
and philanthropists are insufferably conceited 
and intolerant. 

THE Mistress. Everything depends upon 
the spirit in which a reform or a scheme of 
philanthropy is conducted. 

MANDEVILLE. I attended a protracted 
convention of reformers of a certain evil 
once, and had the pleasure of taking dinner 
with a tableful of them. It was one of 
those country dinners accompanied with 
green tea. Every one disagreed with every 
one else, and you wouldn’t wonder at it if 
you had seen them. They were people with 
whom good food wouldn’t agree. George 
Thompson was expected at the convention, 
and I remember that there was almost a cor- 
diality in the talk about him, until one sallow 
brother casually mentioned that George 
took snuff,—when a chorus of deprecatory 
groans went up from the table. One long- 
faced maiden in spectacles, with purple rib- 
bons in her hair, who drank five cups of tea 
by my count, declared that she was perfectly 
disgusted, and didn’t want to hear him speak. 
In the course of the meal the talk ran upon 
the discipline of children, and how to admin- 
ister punishment. I was quite taken by the 
remark of a thin, dyspeptic man, who sum- 
med up the matter by growling out in a harsh, 
deep bass voice, “ Punish’em in love!” It 
sounded as if he had said, ‘Shoot ’em on 
the spot.” 

Tue Parson. I supposed you would say 
that he was a minister. There is another 
thing about those people. I think they are 
working against the course of nature. Na- 
ture is entirely indifferent to any reform. 
She perpetuates a fault as persistently asa 
virtue. There’s a split in my thumb-nail 
that has been scrupulously continued for many 
years, notwithstanding all my efforts to make 
the nail resume its old regularity You see 
the same thing in trees whose bark is cut, 
and in melons that have had only one sum- 
mer’s intimacy with squashes. The bad 
traits in character are passed down from gen- 
eration to generation with as much care as 
the good ones. Nature, unaided, never re- 
forms anything. 

MANDEVILLE. Is that the essence of Cal- 
vinism ? 

THE PARSON. 
sence,— it's a fact. 

MANDEVILLE. When I was a boy, I always 


Calvinism hasn’t any ¢ 
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associated Calvinism and calomel together. 
I thought that homceopathy—similia, etc.— 
had done away with both of them. 

Our Next-Door (rising). If you are go- 
ing into theology, I’m off. 


IV. 


I fear we are not getting on much with 
the joyousness of wintegs In order to be 
exhilarating, it must be real winter. I have 
noticed that the lower the thermometer sinks, 
the more fiercely the north wind rages, and 
the deeper the snow is, the higher rise the 
spirits of the community. The activity of 
the “elements” has a great effect upon coun- 
try folk especially ; and it is a more whole- 
some excitement than that caused by a great 
conflagration. The abatement of a snow- 
storm that grows to exceptional magnitude is 
regretted, for there is always the half-hope 
that this will be, since it has gone so far, 
the largest fall of snow ever known in the 
region, burying out of sight the great fall of 
1808, the account of which is circumstantially 
and aggravatingly thrown in our way annu- 
ally upon the least provocation. We all 
know how it reads :—“ Some said it began at 
daylight, others that it set in after sunrise ; 
but all agree that by eight o’clock Friday 
morning it was snowing in heavy masses that 
darkened the air.” 

_ The morning after we settled the five—or 
is it seven ?—points of Calvinism, there be- 
gan a very hopeful snow-storm,—one of those 
wide-sweeping, careering storms that may 
not much affect the city, but which strongly 
impress the country imagination with a sense 
of the personal qualities of the weather,— 
power, persistency, fierceness, and roaring 
exultation. Out-doors was terrible to those 
who looked out of windows, and heard the 
raging wind, and saw the commotion in all 
the high tree-tops and the writhing of the low 
evergreens, and could not summon resolution 
to go forth and breast and conquer the blus- 
ter. The sky was dark with snow, which was 
hot permitted to fall peacefully like a blessed 
mantle, as it sometimes does, but was blown 
and rent and tossed like the split canvas of a 
ship in a gale. The world was taken posses- 
sion of by the demons of the air, who had 
their will of it. ‘There is a sort of fascination 
m such a scene, equal to that of a tempest 
at sea, and without its attendant haunting 
sense of peril ; there is no fear that the house 
will founder or dash against your neighbor's 
Cottage, which is dimly seen anchored across 
the field; at every thundering onset there is 
no fear that the cook’s galley will upset, or 





the screw break loose and smash through the 
side, and we are not in momently expectation 
of the tinkling of the little bell to “stop her.” 
The snow rises in drifting waves, and the na- 
ked trees bend like strained masts; but so 
long as the window-blinds remain fast, and 
the chimney-tops do not go, we preserve an 
equal mind. Nothing more serious can hap- 
pen than the failure of the butcher’s and the 
grocer’s carts, unless, indeed, the little news- 
carrier should fail to board us with the world’s 
daily bulletin, or our next-door neighbor 
should be deterred from coming to sit by the 
blazing, excited fire, and interchange the tri- 
fling, harmless gossip of the day. The feel- 
ing of seclusion on such a day is sweet, but 
the true friend who does brave the storm and 
come is welcomed with a sort of enthusiasm 
that his arrival in pleasant weather would 
never excite. *The snow-bound in their Arc- 
tic hulk are glad to see even a wandering Es- 
quimau. 

On such a day I recall the great snow- 
storms on the northern New England hills, 
which lasted for a week with no cessation, 
with no sunrise or sunset, and no observation 
at noon ; and the sky all the while dark with 
the driving snow, and the whole world full of 
the noise of the rioting Boreal forces ; until 
the roads were obliterated, the fences covered, 
and the snow was piled solidly above the 
first-story windows of the farm-house on one 
side, and drifted before the front-door so high 
that egress could only be had by tunneling 
the bank. 

After such a battle and siege, when the 
wind fell and the sun struggled out agaifi, the 
pallid world lay subdued and tranquil, and 
the scattered dwellings were not unlike 
wrecks stranded by the tempest and half 
buried in sand. But when the blue sky again 
bent over all, the wide expanse of snow spar- 
kled like diamond-fields, and the chimney 
signal-smokes could be seen, how beautiful 
was the picture! Then began the stir abroad, 
and the efforts to open up communication 
through roads, or fields, or wherever paths 
could be broken, and the ways to the meet- 
ing-house first of all. Then from every house 
and hamlet the men turned out with shovels, 
with the patient, lumbering oxen yoked to 
the sleds, to break the roads, driving into the 
deepest drifts, shoveling and shouting as if 
the severe labor were a holiday frolic, 
the courage and the hilarity rising with the 
difficulties encountered ; and relief parties, 
meeting at length in the midst of the wide 
white desolation, hailed each other as chance 
explorers in new lands, and made the whole 
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country-side ring with the noise of their con- 
gratulations. There was as much excitement 
and healthy stirring of the blood in it as in 
the Fourth of July, and perhaps as much pa- 
triotism. The boy saw it in dumb show from 
the distant low farm-house window, and 
wished he were a man. At night there were 
great stories of achievement told by the ca- 
vernous fire-place ; great latitude was per- 
mitted in the estimation of the size of par- 
ticular drifts, but never any agreement was 
reached as to the “depth on a level.” I 
have observed since that people are quite as 
apt to agree upon the marvelous and the ex- 
ceptional as upon simple facts. 


Vv 


By the fire-light and the twilight, The Young 
Lady is finishing a letter to Herbert,—writing 
it, literally, on her knees, transforming thus 
the simple deed into an act of devotion. 
Mandeville says that it is bad for her eyes, 
but the sight of it is worse for his eyes. He 
begins to doubt the wisdom of reliance upon 
that worn apothegm about absence conquering 
love. Memory has the singular characteris- 
tic of recalling in a friend absent, as in a 
journey long past, only that which is agreea- 
ble. Mandeville begins to wish he were in 
New South Wales. 

I did intend to insert here a letter of Her- 
bert’s to The Young Lady,—obtained, I need 
not say, honorably, as private letters which 
get into print always are,—not to gratify a 
vulgar curiosity, but to show how the most 
unsentimental and cynical people are affected 
by the master passion. But I cannot bring 
myself to do it. Even in the interests of 
science one has no right to make an autopsy 
of two loving hearts, especially when they are 
suffering under a late attack of the one agree- 
able epidemic. All the world loves a lover, 
but it laughs at him none the less in his ex- 
travagances. He loses his accustomed reti- 
cence; he has something of the martyr’s 
willingness for publicity; he would even like 
to show the sincerity of his devotion by some 
piece of open heroism. Why should he con- 
ceal a discovery which has transformed the 
world to him, a secret which explains all the 
mysteries of nature and humanity? He is 
in that ecstasy of mind which prompts those 
who were never orators before to rise in an 
experience-meeting and pour out a flood of 
feeling in the tritest language and the most 
conventional terms. I am not sure that Her- 
bert, while in this glow, would be ashamed 
of his letter in print, but this is one of the 
cases where chancery would step in and pro- 








tect one from himself by his next friend, 
This is really a delicate matter, and perhaps 
it is brutal to allude to it at all. 

In truth, the letter would hardly be inter. 

esting in print. Love has a marvelous power 
of vivifying language and charging the sim. 
plest words with the most tender meaning, of 
restoring to them the power they had when 
first coined. They are words of fire to 
those two who know their secret, but not to 
others. It is generally admitted that the 
best love-letters would not make very good 
literature. “Dearest,” begins Herbert, in a 
burst of originality, felicitously selecting a 
word whose exclusiveness shuts out all the 
world but one, and which is a whole letter, 
poem, confession, and creed in one breath. 
What a weight of meaning it has to carry! 
There may be beauty and wit and grace and 
naturalness and even the splendor of fortune 
elsewhere, but there is one woman in the 
world whose sweet presence would be com- 
pensation for the loss of all else. It is not 
to be reasoned about ; he wants that one; it 
is her plume dancing down the sunny street 
that sets his heart beating; he knows her 
form among a thousand, and follows her; he 
longs to run after her carriage, which the 
cruel coachman whirls out of his sight. It 
is marvelous to him that all the world does 
not want her too, and he is in a panic when 
he thinks of it. And what exquisite flattery 
is in that little word addressed to her, and 
with what sweet and meek triumph she re- 
peats it to herself, with a feeling that is not 
altogether pity for those who still stand and 
wait. To be chosen out of all the available 
world—it is almost as much bliss as it is to 
choose. “All that long, long stage nde 
from Blim’s to Portage I thought of you every 
moment, and wondered what you were doing 
and how you were looking just that moment, 
and I found the occupation so charming that 
I was almost sorry when the journey was end- 
ed.” Not much in that! But I have no doubt 
The Young Lady read it over and over, an 
dwelt also upon every moment, and found in 
it new proof of unshaken constancy, 
had in that and the like things in the letter a 
sense of the sweetest communion. There is 
nothing in this letter that we need dwell on 
it, but I am convinced that the mail does 
not carry any other letters so valuable as this 
sort. 
I suppose that the appearance of Herbert 
in this new light unconsciously gave tone 4 
little to the evening’s talk ; not that any- 
body mentioned him, but Mandeville on 
evidently generalizing from the qualities 
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make one person admired by another to 
those that win the love of mankind. 

MANDEVILLE. There seems to be some- 
thing in some persons that wins them liking, 
special or general, independent almost of 
what they do or say. 

Tue Mistress. Why, everybody is liked 
by some one. 

MANDEVILLE. I’m not sure of that. 
There are those who are friendless, and 
would be if they had endless acquaintances. 
But, to take the case away from ordinary ex- 
amples, in which habit and a thousand cir- 
cumstances influence liking, what is it that 
determines the world upon a personal regard 
for authors whom it has never seen ? 

Tue Fire-TenDEeR. Probably it is the 
spirit shown in their writings. 

Tue Mistress. More likely it is a sort of 
tradition ; I don’t believe that the world has 
a feeling of personal regard for any author 
who was not loved by those who knew him 
most intimately. 

Tue Fire-Tenper. Which comes to the 
same thing. The qualities, the spirit, that 
got him the love of his acquaintances, he put 
into his books. 

MANDEVILLE. That doesn’t seem to me 
sufficient. Shakespeare has put everything 
into his plays and poems, swept the whole 
range of human sympathies and passions, and 
at times is inspired by the sweetest spirit that 
ever man had. 

Tue Younc Lapy. No one has better in- 
terpreted love. 

MANDEVILLE. Yet I apprehend that no 
person living has any personal regard for 
Shakespeare, or that his personality affects 
many—except they stand in Stratford church 
and feel a sort of awe at the thought that the 
bones of the greatest poet are so near them. 

THE Parson, I don’t think the world cares 
personally for any mere man or woman dead 
for centuries. 

MANDEVILLE. But there is a difference. 
I think there is still rather a warm feeling 
for Socrates the man, independent of what 
he said, which is little known. Homer's 
works are certainly better known, but no one 
cares personally for Homer any more than 
for any other shade. 

Our Next-Door. Why not go back to 
Moses? We've got the evening before us 
for digging up people. 

MANDEVILLE. Moses is a very good illus- 
tration. No name of antiquity is better 
known, and yet I fancy he does not awaken 
4 = kind of popular liking that Socra- 





Our Next-Door. Fudge! You just get 
up in any lecture assembly and propose three 
cheers for Socrates, and see where you'll be. 
Mandeville ought to be a missionary, and 
read Robert Browning to the Fijis. 

THE Fire-TENDER. How do you account 
for the alleged personal regard for Socra- 
tes? 

Tue Parson. Because the world called 
Christian is still more than half heathen. 

MANDEVILLE. He was a plain man; his 
sympathies were with the people; he had 
what is roughly known as “ horse-sense,” and 
he was homely. Franklin and Abraham Lin- 
coln belong to his class. They were all 
philosophers of the shrewd sort, and they all 
had humor. It was fortunate for Lincoln 
that, with his other qualities, he was homely. 
That was the last, touching recommendation 
to the popular heart. 

THE Mistress. Do you remember that 
ugly, brown-stone statue of St. Antonino by 
the bridge in Sorrento? He must have been 
a coarse saint, patron of pigs as he was, 
but I don’t know any one anywhere, or the 
homely stone image of one, sd loved by the 
people. 

Our Next-Door. Ugliness being trump, 
I wonder more people don’t win. Man- 
deville, why don’t you get up a “ centenary” 
of Socrates, and put up his statue in the 
Central Park? It would make that one of 
Lincoln in Union Square look beautiful. 

Tue Parson. Oh, you'll see that some 
day, when they have a museum there illus- 
trating the “ Science of Religion.” 

THE Fire-TENDER. Doubtless, to go back 
to what we were talking of, the world has a 
fondness for some authors and thinks of them 
with an affectionate and half-pitying familiar- 
ity; and it may be that this grows out of 
something in their lives quite as much. as 
anything in their writings. There seems to 
be more disposition of personal liking to 
Thackeray than to Dickens, now both are 
dead—a result that would hardly have been 
predicted when the world was crying over 
Little Nell, or agreeing to hate Becky Sharpe. 

Tue Younc Lapy. What was that you 
were telling about Charles Lamb, the other 
day, Mandeville? Is not the popular liking 
for him somewhat independent of his writ- 
ings ? 

MANDEVILLE. He is a striking example of 
an author who is loved. Very likely the re- 
membrance of his tribulations has still some- 
thing to do with the tenderness felt for him. 
He supperted no dignity, and permitted a 
familiarity which indicated no self-apprecia- 
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tion of his real rank in the world of letters. 
I have heard that his acquaintances familiarly 
called him ‘ Charley.” 

Our Next-Door. It’s a relief to know 
that! Do you happen to know what Socra- 
tes was called? 

MANDEVILLE. I have seen people who 
knew Lamb very well. One of them told 
me, as illustrating his want of dignity, that 
as he was going home late one night through 
the nearly empty streets, he was met by a 
roistering party who were making a night of 
it from tavern to tavern. They fell upon 
Lamb, attracted by his odd figure and hesita- 
ting manner, and hoisting him on their shoul- 
ders, carried him off, singing as they went. 











Lamb enjoyed the lark, and did not tell them 
who he was. When they were tired of lug- 
ging him, they lifted him, with much effort 
and difficulty, to the top of a high wall, and 
left him there amid the broken bottles, utterly 
unable to get down. Lamb remained there 
philosophically in the enjoyment of his novel 
adventure, until a passing watchman rescued 
him from his ridiculous situation. 

THE Fire-TENDER. How did the story get 
out ? 

MANDEVILLE. Oh, Lamb told all about it 
next morning; and when asked afterwards 
why he did so, he replied that there was no 
fun in it unless he told it. 
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SHALL WE SAY “IS BEING BUILT”? 


“ALL really well educated in the English 
tongue lament the many innovations intro- 
duced into our language from America; and 
I doubt if more than one of these novelties 
deserve acceptation. That one is, substitu- 


ting a compound participle for an active verb 
used in a neuter signification: for instance, 


‘The house is deing built,’ instead of ‘The 
house is dui/ding.’” Such is the assertion 
and such is the opinion of some anonymous 
luminary,* who, for his liberality in welcom- 
ing a supposed Americanism, is somewhat in 
advance of the herd of his countrymen, Al- 
most any popular expression which is con- 
sidered as a novelty a Briton is pretty certain 
to assume, off-hand, to have originated on 
our side of the Atlantic. Of the assertion 
I have quoted no proof is offered ; and there 
is little probability that its author had any to 
offer. ‘“ Are being,” in the phrase “ are being 
thrown up,’ is spoken of in Zhe North 
American Review,} as “an outrage upon 
English idiom, ‘to be detested, abhorred, 
execrated, and given over to six thousand’ 
penny-paper editors ;” and the fact is, that 
phrases of the form here pointed at have 
hitherto enjoyed very much less favor with 
us than with the English. 

As lately as 1860, Dr. Worcester, refer- 





“LL, W. &., CLE, LL.D., EX. SCH., T. C.,'D. 
Of this reverend gentleman’s personality I know noth- 
ing. He does not say exactly what he means; but 
what he means is, ‘yet, unmistakable. The extract 
given above is from Pudlic Opinion, Jan. 20, 1866. 

analysis, taken for granted in this quotation, 
of “are being thrown up” into “are ” and 
**thrown up” will be dealt with in the sequel, and 
shown to be untenable. 
, $ Vol. 45, p. 504 (1837). 





ring to is being built, &c., while acknowledg. 
ing that “this new form has been used by 
some respectable writers,” speaks of it as hav- 
ing “ been introduced” “ within a few years.” 
Mr. Richard Grant White, by a most peculiar 
process of ratiocination, endeavors to prove 
that what Dr. Worcester calls “this new 
form” came into existence just fifty-six years 
ago. He premises that in Jarvis’s translation 
of Don Quixote, published in 1742, there oc- 
curs “were carrying,” and that this, in the 
edition of 1818, is sophisticated into “were 
being carried.” “This change,” continues 
our logician, “and the appearance of # 
being with ‘a perfect participle in a very few 
books published between a.p. 1815 and 
1820, indicate the former period as that of 
the origin of this phraseology, which, al- 
though more than half a century old, is still 
pronounced a novelty as well as a nuisance.” 
Who, in the next place, devised our mod- 
ern imperfects passive ? The question is not, 
originally, of my asking ; but, as the } 
are at open feud on the subject, it should not 
be passed by in silence, Its deviser is, more 
than likely, as undiscoverable as the name 
of the valiant antediluvian who first tasted an 
oyster. But the deductive character of the 
miscreant is another thing; and hereon there 
is a war between the philosophers. Mr. G. 
P. Marsh, as if he had actually spotted the 
wretched creature, passionately and categon 
cally denounces him as “some é 
cal pretender.” “But,” replies Mr. ing 
“that it is the work of any grammarian 
more than doubtful. Grammarians, with all 
their faults, do not deform language with 
tastic solecisms, or even seek to 
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+ with new and startling verbal combinations. 
They rather resist novelty, and devote them- 
selves to formulating that which use has al- 
ready established. It can hardly be that such 
an incongruous and ridiculous form of speech 
as is being done was contrived by a man who, 
by any stretching of the name, should be 
included among grammarians.”” In the same 
page with this, Mr. White compliments the 
great unknown as “some precise and fee- 
ble-minded soul,” and elsewhere calls him 
“ some pedantic writer of the last generation.” 
To add even one word towards a solution of 
the knotty point here indicated transcends, 
I confess, my utmost competence. It is 
painful to picture to one’s self the agonizing 
emotions with which certain philologists 
would contemplate an authentic effigy of the 
Attila of speech who, by his is deing built or 
is being done, first offered violence to the 
whole circle of the proprieties. 

Dr. Priestley, in the last edition of his Ru- 
diments of English Grammar, which came 
out in 1772, takes no notice of locutions like 
those in question ; and none is taken by the 
Rev. John Bretland, in his enlarged edition 
of the aforesaid work, published in 1785. 
If Priestley had ever heard such locutions, 
he would, doubtless, have remarked on them. 
Whether they had arisen or not in 1785, I 
‘am unprepared to say ; but, as I shall show, 
they were beginning to have vogue only ten 
years later. 

How early they were recognized by gram- 
marians ought to be ascertainable at the ex- 
pense of a few hours’ questing in such a li- 
brary as that of the British Museum. So far 
as I have observed, the first grammar that 
exhibits them is that of Mr. R. S. Skillern, 
M.A., the first edition of which was published 
at Gloucester, in 1802. We there find, in 
the paradigm of the passive voice, “to be 
being conquered,” “ I am being conquered,” 
“I was being conquered,” “ I shall or will be 
being conquered,” “I can, may, or must be 
being conquered,” etc., etc. Most of these 
forms must come among those which the au- 
thor admits that he inserted for the sake of 
theoretical completeness. He nowhere in- 
vites special attention to any of them. 

Robert Southey had not, on the oth of Oc- 
tober, 1795, been out of his minority quite 
two months, when, evidently delivering him- 
self in a way that had already become fa- 
miliar enough, he wrote of “a fellow whose 
uttermost upper grinder is being torn out by 
the roots by a mutton-fisted barber.” * This 


* The Life and Correspondence of the late Robert 
» Vol. L., p. 249, 








is in.a letter. But repeated instances of the 
same kind of expression are seen in Southey’s 
graver writings. Thus, in his Colloguies, 
etc.,* we read of “such [nunneries] as at this 
time are being re-established.” 

“ While my hand was being drest by Mr. 
Young, I spoke for the first time,” wrote 
Coleridge, in March, 1797. 

Charles Lamb speaks of realities which 
“ are being acted before us,” and of “a man 
who is deing strangled.” 

Walter Savage Landor, in an imaginary 
conversation, represents Pitt as saying: ‘‘ The 
man who possesses them may read Sweden- 
borg and Kant while he is deing tossed in a 
blanket.” Again: “I have seen nobles, men 
and women, kneeling in the street before 
these bishops, when no ceremony of the 
Catholic Church was being performed.” 
Also, in a translation from Catullus: “Some 
criminal is deing tried for murder.” 

Nor does Mr. De Quincey scruple at such 
English as “made and deing made,” “the 
bride that was being married to him,” and 
“the shafts of Heaven were even now being 
forged.” On one occasion he writes, “not 
done, not even (according to modern purism) 
being done ;" as if “purism” meant exact- 
ness, rather than the avoidance of neoterism. 

I need, surely, name no more, among the 
dead, who found is deing duilt, or the like, 
acceptable. ‘‘Simple-minded common peo- 
ple and those of culture were alike protected 
against it by their attachment to the idiom of 
their mother tongue, with which they felt it 
to be directly at variance.” So Mr. White 
informs us. But the writers whom I have 
quoted are formidable exceptions. Even 
Mr. White will scarcely deny to them the 
title of “‘ people of culture.” 

So much for offenders past repentance ; 
and we all know that the sort of phraseology 
under consideration is daily becoming more 
and more common. The best-written of the 
English reviews, magazines, and journals are 
perpetually marked by it ; and some of the 
choicest of living English writers employ it 
freely. Among these, it is enough if I spe- 
cify Bishop Wilberforce and ‘Mr. Charles 
Reade. t 

Extracts from Bishop Jewel downwards be- 
ing also given, Lord Macaulay, Mr. Dickens, 





* Vol. L, p. 338. “*A student who és being cram- 
med ;"’ ‘that és eternally deing declined.” 
The Doctor, pp. 38 and 40 (monotome ed.). 

+ In Put Dourself in his Place, chapter 10, he 
writes: “She basked. in the present delight, and 
looked as if she was being taken to heaven by an an- 
gel.” 
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The Atlantic Monthly, and The Brooklyn 
£agle are alleged by Mr. White in proof that 
people still use such phrases as “Chelsea 
Hospital was duilding,” and “the train was 
preparing.” “Hence we see,” he adds,* 
“that the form is being done, is being made, 
is being built, lacks the support of authorita- 
tive usage from the period of the earliest 
classical English to the present day.” I fully 
concur with Mr. White in regarding “neither 
The Brooklyn Eagle nor Mr. Dickens as a 
very high authority in the use of language ;” 
yet when he has renounced the aid of these 
contemned straws, what has he to rest his in- 
ference on, as to the present day, but the 
practice of Lord Macaulay and Zhe Atlantic 
Monthly? Those who think fit will bow to 
the dictatorship here prescribed to them ; 
but there may be those with whom the classic 
sanction of Southey, Coleridge, and Landor 
will not be wholly void of weight. Fox, 
when he resolved to put on paper no word 
which had not the warrant of Dryden, decided 
for himself alone. Mr. White out-Foxes Fox. 

All scholars are aware that, to convey the 
sense of the imperfects passive, our ances- 
tors, centuries ago, prefixed, with is, etc., in, 
afterwards corrupted into a, to a verbal sub- 
stantive. ‘The house is in building” could 
be taken to mean nothing but edes edifican- 


tur; and, when the in gave place to 4, it 
was still manifest enough, from the context, 
that dui/ding was governed by a preposition. 
The second stage of change, however, namely, 
when the @ was omitted, entailed, in many 


cases, great danger of confusion. In the 
early part of the last century, when English 
was undergoing what was then thought to be 
purification, the polite world substantially re- 
signed is a-building to the vulgar. ‘Towards 
the close of the same century, when, under 
the influence of free thought, it began to be 
felt that even ideas had a right to faithful 
and unequivocal representation, a just resent- 
ment of ambiguity was evidenced in the crea- 
tion of is being built. The lament is too 
late that the instinct of reformation did not 
restore the old form. It has gone forever ; 
and we are now to make the best of its suc- 
cessors. ‘‘‘*The brass is forging,’” in the 
opinion of Dr. Johnson, is “a vicious expres- 
sion, probably corrupted from a phrase more 
pure, but now somewhat obsolete, . . . ‘the 
brass is a-forging.’” Yet, with a true Tory’s 
timidity and aversion to change, it is not sur- 





* Words, etc., p. 340. 
Thomas Fuller writes: ‘‘ At his arrivall, the last 
¢ of the Christians was on losing.” The Historie 
of the Holy Warre, p. 218 (ed. 1647). 
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prising that he went on preferring what he‘ 
found established, vicious as it co 

was, to the end. But was the expression 
** vicious” solely because it was a corruption? 
In 1787 William Beckford wrote as follows 
of the fortune-tellers of Lisbon: “JZ saw one 
dragging into light, as I passed by the ruins 
of a palace thrown down by the earthquake. 
Whether a familiar of the Inquisition was 
griping her in his clutches, or whether she was 
taking to account by some disappointed votary, 
I will not pretend to answer.” Are the ex- 
pressions here italicized either perspicuous or 
graceful? Whatever we are to have in their 
place, we should be thankful to get quit of 
them. 

Inasmuch as, concurrently with duilding 
for the active participle, and deing built for 
the corresponding passive participle, we 
possessed the former, with és prefixed, as the 
active present imperfect, it is in rigid accord- 
ance with the symmetry of our verb that, to 
construct the passive present-imperfect, we 
prefix is to the latter, producing the form # 
being built. Such, in its greatest simplicity, is 
the procedure which, as will be seen, has 
voked a very levanter of ire and vilification. 
But anything that is new will be excepted to 
by minds of a certain order. Their tremu- 
lous and impatient dread of removing ancient 
landmarks even disqualifies them for tho- 
roughly investigating its character and pre- 
tensions. It is not impossible to im 
that the primeval practitioners of articula 
speech themselves were frowned on, with 
severe displeasure, by sturdy conservatives 
who had determined to be content with the 
language of pantomime. And theoretical 
admirers of the prelingual period are, posst- 
bly, scattered here and there to this day. 

In has built and will build, we find the 
active participle perfect and the active infint- 
tive subjoined to auxiliaries ; and so, in 
been built and will be built, the passive pat- 
ticiple perfect and the passive infinitive are 
subjoined to auxiliaries. In is building and 
is being built, we have, in strict harmony 
with the constitution of the perfect and future 
tenses, an auxiliary followed by the active 
participle present and the passive participle 
present. wilt is determined as active oF 
passive by the verbs which qualify it, Aav 
and Je; and the grammarians are right in 
considering it, when embodied in Aas built, 
as active, since its analogue, embodied @ 
has been built, is the exclusively passive been 
built. Besides this, has been+duilt would 
signify something like Aas existed, built, 
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which is plainly neuter. We are debarred, 
therefore, from such an analysis; and, by 
parity of reasoning, we may not resolve is 
being built into ts being + built. It must 
have been an inspiration of analogy, felt or 
unfelt, that suggested the form I am discus- 
sing. Js being + duilt, as it can mean, pretty 
nearly, only exists, built, would never have 
been proposed as adequate to convey any 
but a neuter sense ; whereas it was perfectly 
natural for a person aiming to express a pas- 
sive sense to prefix is to the passive concre- 
tion being built.* 

The analogical justification of is deing 
built which I have brought forward is so ob- 
vious that, as it occurred to myself more than 
twenty years ago, so it must have occurred 
spontaneously to hundreds besides. It is 
very singular that those who, like Mr. Marsh 
and Mr. White, have pondered long and 
painfully over locutions typified by is deing 
built, should have missed the real ground of 
their grammatical defensibleness, and should 
have warmed themselves, in their opposition 
to them, into uttering opinions which no 
calm judgment can accept. 

“One who is being beaten” is, to Arch- 
bishop Whately, “uncouth English.” “*The 
bridge is being built,’ and other phrases of 
the like kind, have pained the eye” of Mr. 
David Booth. Such phrases, according to 





guish between de and exist. As well might one deny 
that they differ as deny a difference between esse and 
existere. When we assert that a thing exists, we de- 
note, respecting it, a protension, a prominence of 
presentation, which is wholly absent from the con- 
sciousness when we assert that the thing és. Perva- 
Siveness may characterize 4¢; conspicuousness must 
characterize exist, Again, while exist has detachment 
or insulation as one of its notes, and can only by 
accommodation be employed as an auxiliary verb, zs 
oftentimes almost demands a complement, and, by 
reflection of its inherent staticalness, transmutes energy 
into recipiency. Hence its appropriateness as a con- 
stituent of the passive voice. 

Horne Tooke says he would ‘‘ rather choose, in the 
scale of beings, to exist a mastiff or a mule than a 
monkey or a lap-dog.”” Hereon Mr. White, at p. 

58, comments that ‘*no man who has preserved all 
senses will doubt for a moment that ‘to exist a 
mastiff or a mule’ is absolutely the same as ‘to be a 
mastiff or a mule.’” I, for one, must then have 
wer with some portion of my senses. But I am com- 
rted by the conviction that I have a goodly fellow- 
ship of unacknowledged bedlamites to bear me com- 


pany. 
* Samuel Richardson writes : “‘ Jenny, who attends 
Tovar ee eae sees tae’ to me that Miss 
ves to sit ¢, either reading or being read 
fo by Anne, who, though she reads well, is not fond 
% ba eo et Charles Grandison, vol. III., p. 
1754 
The transition is t by which we from 
“sits being read to” te Sd he are tc! sas 





Mr. M. Harrison, “are not English.” To 
Professor J. W. Gibbs “this mode of expres 
sion.... appears formal and pedantic;” 
and “the easy and natural expression is, ‘ The 
house is duiding.’” * In all this, little or 
nothing is discernible beyond sheer preju- 
dice, the prejudice of those who resolve to 
take their stand against an innovation, re- 
gardless of its utility, and who are ready to 
find an argument against it in any random 
epithet of disparagement provoked by unrea- 
soning aversion.. And the more recent de- 
nouncers in the same line have no more 
reason on their side than their elder brethren. 

In Mr. Marsh’s estimation, is deing built 
illustrates “corruption of language ;” it is 
“clumsy and unidiomatic ;" it is “at best 


but a philological coxcombry;” it “is an 


awkward neologism, which neither conveni- 
ence, intelligibility, nor syntactical congruity 
demands, and the use of which ought, there- 
fore, to be discountenanced, as an attempt 
at the artificial improvement of the language 
in a point which needed no amendment.” 
Again: “ To reject” is building in favor of 
the modern phrase, “is to violate the laws 
of language by an arbitrary change ; and, in 
this particular case, the proposed substitute 
is at war with the genius of the English 
tongue.” Mr. Marsh seems to have fan- 
cied that, wherever he points out a beauty in 
is building, he points out, inclusively, a blem- 
ish in és being built. 

The fervor and feeling with which Mr. 
White advances to the charge are altogether 
tropical. ‘‘ The full absurdity of this phrase, 
the essence of its nonsense, seems not to 
have been hitherto pointed out.” It is not 
“‘ consistent with reason ;” and it is not “ con- 
formed to the normal development of the 
language.” It is ‘“‘a monstrosity, the illo- 
gical, confusing, inaccurate, unidiomatic 
character of which I have at some length, 
but yet imperfectly, set forth.” Finally: 
“Tn fact, it means nothing, and is the most 
incongruous combination of words and ideas 
that ever attained respectable usage in any 
civilized language.” These be “prave 
’ords ;” and it seems a pity that so much ster- 
ling vituperative ammunition should be ex- 
pended in vain. And that it is so expended 
thinks Mr. White himself ; for, though pass- 
ing sentence in the spirit of a Jeffreys, he is 
not really on the judgment-seat, but on the 
lowest hassock of despair. As concerns the 
mode of expression exemplified by is being 





* I am here indebted to the last edition of Dr. 
Worcester’s Dictionary, Preface, p. xxxix. 
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built, he owns that “to check its diffusion 
would be a hopeless undertaking.” If so, 
why not reserve himself for service against 
some evil not avowedly beyond remedy ? 

Again we read: “Some precise and feeble- 
minded soul, having been taught that there 
is a passive voice in English, and that, for 
instance, dui/ding is an active participle, and 
builded or built a passive, felt conscientious 
scruples at saying ‘the house is duilding.’ 
For what could the house build?” As 
children say at play, Mr. White burns 
here. If it had occurred to him that the 
“conscientious scruples” of his hypothetical 
“precise and feeble-minded soul” were 
roused by deen duilt, not by dui/t, I suspect 
his chapter on is deing built would have been 
much shorter than it is at present, and very 
different. ‘The fatal absurdity in this phrase” 
consists, he tells us, “in the combination of 
ie with deing ; in the making of the verb “ 
be a supplement, or, in grammarians’ phrase, 
an auxiliary to itself,*—an absurdity so pal- 
pable, so monstrous, so ridiculous, that it 
should need only to be pointed out to be 
scouted.¢ Lastly: “The question is thus 
narrowed simply to this: Does ¢o be deing 
(esse ens) mean anything more or other than 
to be?” 

Having convicted Mr. White of a mistaken 
analysis, I am not concerned with the obser- 
vations which he founds on his mistake. 
However, even if his analysis had been cor- 
rect, some of his arguments would avail him 
nothing. For instance, is deing built, on his 
understanding of it, that is to say, is being 
+duilt, he represents by ens edificatus 
est, as “the supposed corresponding Latin 
phrase.” { The Latin is illegitimate; and 





* By what linguistic criterion, I beg to know, is 
such a ‘supplement ’’ as Mr. White refers to made 
out to be an absurdity? No one is better aware than 
the true philologist of the hazard attending generaliza- 
tions and positive assertions. In Hindi and Urd@ 
‘becoming’ is Aotd Aud, literally, ‘being been;’ the 
aap ery is main hotdé hin, literally, ‘I am 

ing ;’ ‘I had been’ is main Aud thé, literally, ‘I 
was been;’ ‘I may have been’ is main hud hungd, 
literally, ‘I shall be been,’ etc., etc. So, in Per- 
sian, ‘I had been’ is shudah b@dam, literally, ‘I was 
having been ;’ ‘I shall have been’ is dadah bésham, 
literally, ‘I may be having been.’ 

I shall recur, a little further on, to the point here 
adverted to. In the mean time I will only add, that I 
need not have gone to Asia for facts fatal to Mr. 
White’s assumption, Even the neo-Latin languages 
are, more than one of them, conclusive as against it. 

] Words and their Uses, p. 353- 

** It is being is simply equal to ##is. And, inthe 
supposed corresponding Latin phrases, ens factus est, 
ens edificatus est (the obsoleteness of ens as a partici- 
ple being granted), the monstrosity is not in the use 





he infers that, thgrefore, the English is the 
same. But @dificans est, a translation, on 
the model which he offers, of the active js 
building, is quite as illegitimate as ens adif. 
catus est. By parity of non-sequitur, we are, 
therefore, to surrender the active is building. 
Assume that a phrase in a given language is 
indefensible, unless it has its counterpart in 
some other language ; from the very concep- 
tion and definition of an idiom, every idiom 
is illegitimate. 

I now pass to another point. “ 7) de and 
to exist are,” to Mr. White’s apprehension, 
“perfect synonyms, or more nearly perfect, 
perhaps, than any two verbs in the language. 
In some of their meanings there is a shade 
of difference, but in others there is none 
whatever; and the latter are those which 
serve our present purpose. When we say, 
‘He, being forewarned of danger, fled,’ we 
say, ‘He, existing forewarned of danger, 
fled.’ When we say that a thing is done, we 
say that it exists done. ©. stile Sa 
being done is simply exists existing done.” 
But, since is and exists are equipollent, and 
so being and existing, is being is the same as 
the unimpeachable is existing. Q. non E. 
D. Js existing ought, of course, to be no less 
objectionable, to Mr. White, than is deing. 
Just as absurd, too, should he reckon the 
Italian sono stato, era stato, sia stato, fossi 
stato, saro stato, sarei stato, essere stato, and 
essendo stato. For, in Italian, both essere 
and sfare are required to make up the verb 
substantive, as, in Latin, both esse and the off- 
spring of fuwere are required ;* and staré, 
primarily, ‘to stand,’ is modified into a true 
auxiliary. The alleged “full absurdity of 
this phrase,” to wit, zs deing built, “the & 
sence of its nonsense,” vanishes, thus, mto 
thin air. So I was about to comment blunt 





of ens with factus, but in that of ens with est. The 
absurdity is, in Latin, just what it is in the 
use of is with deing, the making of the verb # des 
complement to itself.” Jdid., pp. 354» 355- 
Apparently, Mr. White recognizes no more dif 
ference between supplement and complement than be 


recognizes between de and exist. See the extract I 


have made above, from p. 35 , 
* Agglutinations I met » aS belonging 
to the region of speculation. The Bsical scholar 
will not need to be reminded that in /weram, fuer, 
etc., the verbs /uere and esse are by some to 
be welded together. 

+ As Landor notices, Milton more than once Ita 
ianizes his verbs, and imitates stavano pregando, when 
he writes, at the beginning of the Eleventh Book of 
the Paradise Lost: 

“Thus they, in lowliest plight, repentant food 
Praying.” ee 

ust before Adam and Eve “ prostrate fell; 
ssi no intimation that they had risen to their feet, 
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ly, not forgetting to regret that any gentle- 
man’s cultivation of logic should fructify in 
the shape of irrepressible tendencies to sui- 
cide. But this would be precipitate. Agree- 
ably to one of Mr. White’s judicial placita, 
which I make no apology for citing twice, 
“no man who has preserved all his senses 
will doubt for a moment that ‘to exist a mas- 
tiff ora mule’ is absolutely the same as ‘ to 
be a mastiff or a mule.’” Declining to ad- 
mit their identity, 1 have not preserved all 
my senses ; and, accordingly,—though it may 
be, in me, the very superfetation of lunacy,— 
I would caution the reader to keep a sharp 
eye on my arguments, hereabouts, particu- 
larly. The Cretan who, in declaring all Cre- 
tans to be liars, left the question of his ve- 
racity doubtful to all eternity, fell into a pit 
of his own digging. Not unlike the unfortu- 
nate Cretan, Mr. White has tumbled head- 
long into his own snare. It was, for the rest, 
entirely unavailing that he insisted on the 
insanity of those who should gainsay his fun- 
damental postulate. Sanity, of a crude sort, 


may accept it; and sanity may put it toa 
use other than its propounder’s. 

Mr. Marsh, after setting forth the all-suffi- 
ciency of is duiliing, in the passive sense, 


goes on to say: “The reformers who object 
to the phrase I am defending must, in consis- 
tency, employ the proposed substitute with 
all passive participles, and in other tenses as 
well as the present. They must say, there- 
fore : ‘The subscription-paper is being missed, 
but I know that a considerable sum is deing 
wanted to make up the amount ;’ ‘the great 
Victoria Bridge Aas been being built more 
than two years ;’ ‘when I reach London, the 
ship Leviathan will be being built ;’ ‘if my 
orders had been followed, the coat would 
have been being made yesterday;’ ‘if the 
house Aad then deen being built, the mortar 
would have been being mixed?” We may 
reply that, while awkward instances of the 
old form are most abundant in our literature, 
there is no fear that the repulsive elaborations 
which have been worked out in ridicule of 
the new forms will prove to have been antici- 
pations of future usage. There was a time 
when, as to their adverbs, people compared 
them, to a large extent, with -er and -est, or 
with more and most, just as their ear or plea- 
sure dictated. They wrote plainlier and 
plainliest, or more plainly and most plainly ; 
and some adverbs, as carly, late, often, sel- 
dom, and soon, we still compare in a way now 

ome anomalous. And as our forefathers 
treated their adverbs we still treat many ad- 
jectives. Furthermore, obligingness, pre- 

Vow. Il.—45 





paredness, and designedly seem quite natural ; 
yet we do not feel that they authorize us to 
talk of ‘the seeingness of the eye,’ ‘the wn- 
derstoodness of a sentence,’ or of ‘a state- 
ment acknowledgedly correct.’ ‘The now 
too notorious fact’ is tolerable; but ‘the 
never to be sufficiently execrated monster 
Buonaparte’ is intolerable. The sun may 
be shorn of his splendor; but we do not al- 
low cloudy weather to shear him of it. How, 
then, can any one claim that a man who pre- 
fers to say is being built, should say has deen 
being built? Are not awkward instances of 
the old form, typified by is dui/ding, as easily 
to be picked out of extant literature as such 
instances of the new form, likely ever to be 
used, are to be invented? And.“ the reform- 
ers” have not forsworn their ears. Mr. 
Marsh, at p. 135 of his admirable Lectures, 
lays down that “the adjective re/iad/e, in the 
sense of worthy of confidence, is altogether uf- 
idiomatic ;” and yet, at p. 112, he writes “ re- 
liable evidence.” Again, at p. 396 of the 
same work, he rules that whose, in “I passed 
a house whose windows were open,” is “ by 
no means yet fully established ;" and at p. 
145 of his very learned Man and Nature, he 
writes, “‘a quadrangular pyramid, the perpen- 
dicular of whose sides,” etc. Really, if his 
own judgments sit so very loose on his prac- 
tical conscience,‘ we may, without being 
chargeable with exaction, ask of him to relax 
a little the rigor of his requirements at the 
hands of his neighbors. 

Beckford’s Lisbon fortune-teller, before had 
into court, was “dragging into light,” and, 
perchance, “was taking to account.” Many 
moderns would say and write “ deing dragged 
into light,” and “was deing taken to ac- 
count.” But, if we are to trust the conserva- 
tive critics, in comparison with expressions 
of the former pattern, those of the latter are 
“uncouth,” “clumsy,” “awkward neolo- 
gisms,” “ philological coxcombries,” “ formal 
and pedantic,” “incongruous and ridiculous 
forms of speech,” “illogical, confusing, in- 
accurate monstrosities.” Moreover, they are 
neither “consistent with reason” nor “con- 
formed to the normal development of the 
language ;” they are “at war with the genius 
of the English tongue ;” they are “unidio- 
matic ;” they are “not English.” In passing, 
if Mr. Marsh will so define the term umidio- 
matic as to evince that it has any applicability 
to the case in hand, or if he will arrest and 
photograph “the genius of the English 
tongue,” so that we may know the original 
when we meet with it, he will confer a public 
favor. And now I submit for consideration 
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whether the sole strength of those who decry 
is being built and its congeners does not con- 
sist in their talent for calling hard names. If 
they have not an uneasy subconsciousness 
that their cause is weak, they would, at least, 
do well in eschewing the violence to which, 
for want of something better, the advocates 
of weak causes proverbially resort. 

I once had a friend who, for some micro- 
scopic penumbra of heresy, was charged, in 
the words of his accuser, with ‘“‘as near an 
approach to the sin against the Holy Ghost 
as is practicable to human infirmity.” Simi- 
larly, on one view, the feeble potencies of 
philological turpitude seem to have exhibited 
their most consummate realization in engen- 
dering is being built. The supposed enormi- 
ty perpetrated in its production, provided it 
had fallen within the sphere of ethics, would, 
at the least, have ranked, with its denuncia- 
tors, as a brand-new exemplification of total 
depravity. But, after all, what incontestable 
defect in it has any one succeeded in demon- 
strating? Mr. White, in opposing to the ex- 
pression objections based on an erroneous 
analysis, simply lays a phantom of his own 
evoking; and, so far as I am informed, other 
impugners of is deing built have, absolutely, 
no argument whatever against it over and be- 
yond their repugnance to novelty. Subjected 
to a little untroubled contemplation, it would, 
I am confident, have ceased long ago to be 
matter of controversy ; but the dust of pre- 
judice and passion, which so distempers the 
intellectual vision of theologians and politi- 
cians, is seen to make, with ruthless imparti- 
ality, no exception of the perspicacity of phi- 
lologists. 

Prior to the evolution of is deing built and 
was being built, we possessed no discriminate 
equivalents to edificatur and e@dificabatur ; 
is built and was built, by which they were 
rendered, corresponding exactly to edificatus 
est and edificatus erat. Cum edificaretur 
was, to us, the same as @dificabatur. On 
the wealth of the Greek in expressions of im- 
perfect passive I need not dwell. With rare 
exceptions, the Romans were satisfied with 
the present-imperfect and the past-imperfect ; 
and we, on the comparatively few occasions 
which present themselves for expressing other 
imperfects, shall be sure to have recourse to 
the old forms rather than-to the new, or else 
to use periphrases.* The purists may, ac- 


cordingly, dismiss their apprehensions, espe- 
cially as the neoterists have, clearly, a keener 
horror of phraseological ungainliness than 
themselves. One may have no hesitation 
about saying ‘the house is being built) and 
may yet recoil from saying that ‘it should 
have been being built last Christmas ;’ and 
the same person—just as, provided he did 
not feel a harshness, inadequacy, and ambi- 
guity in the passive ‘the house is building, he 
would use the expression—will, more likely 
than not, elect is in preparation preferentially 
to is being prepared. If there are any who, 
in their zealotry for the congruous, choose to 
adhere to the new form in its entire range of 
exchangeability for the old, let it be hoped 
that they will find, in Mr. Marsh’s speculative 
approbation of consistency, full amends for 
the discomfort of encountering smiles or 
frowns. At the same time, let them be mind- 
ful of the career of Mr. White, with his black 
flag and no quarter. The dead Polonius was, 
in Hamlet's phrase, at supper, “not where 
he eats, but where he is eaten.” Shakespeare, 
to Mr. White’s thinking, in this wise expressed 
himself at the best, and deserves not only ad- 
miration therefor, but to be imitated. “ While 
the ark was built,” “while the ark was pre 
pared,” writes Mr. White himself.* Shake- 
speare is commended for his ambiguous # 
eaten, though in eating or an eating would 
have been not only correct in his day, but, 
where they would have come in his sentence, 
univocal. With equal reason a man would 
be entitled to commendation for tearing his 
mutton-chops with his fingers, when he might 
cut them up with a knife and fork. “4 
eaten,” says Mr. White, “ does not mean Aas 
been eaten.” Very true; but a continuous 
unfinished passion—Polonius’s still undergo- 
ing manducation, to speak Johnsonese—was 
in Shakespeare’s mind; and his words de- 
scribe a passion no longer in generation. 
The King of Denmark’s lord chamberlain 
had no precedent in Herod, when “he was 
eaten of worms ;” the original, yeopen 
oxwAnxdBpwros, yielding, but for its participle, 
“he became worm-eaten.” , 
Having now done with Mr. White, I am 
anxious, before taking leave of him, tor 
with all emphasis, that it would be the gross 
est injustice to write of his elegant Life and 
Genius of Shakespeare, a book which does 
credit to American literature, in the tone 





* «But those things which, being not now doing, 
or having not yet been done, have a natural aptitude 
to exist hereafter, may be properly said to appertain to 
the future.” Harris’s Hermes, Book I., chap. viii. (p. 
155, foot-note, ed. 1771). For Harris’s deing not now 





doing, which is to translate ph ywdsewa, the aan 

school, if they pursued uniformity with more of 

than of taste, would have to put deing not now bang 

done. There is not much to choose between the two 
* Words and their Uses, p. 343- 
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which I have found unavoidable in dealing 
with his Words and their Uses. In appear- 
ing as an essayist on the niceties of language, 
he has wandered from his congenial element, 
which is zxsthetics, not criticism; and the 
self-confident imperiousness and the impet- 
uous disdain which too often disfigure his 


from being associated at every turn with to- 
kens of haste, caprice, and imperfect infor- 
mation. Of that equanimity, circumspec- 
tion, patience of research, and equipment of 
minute scholarship, without which it is given 
to no man to be a philologist, he has, unhap- 
pily, made the most penurious provision. 





pages are all the more provocative of raillery, 
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EASTER. 


Do saints keep holy day in heavenly places ? 

Does the old joy shine new in angel faces? 

Are hymns still sung the night when Christ was born, 
And anthems on the Resurrection Morn? 


Because our little year of earth is run, 

Do they make record there beyond the sun? 
And in their homes of light so far away 
Mark with us the sweet coming of this day? 


What is their Easter? For they have no graves. 
No shadow there the holy sunrise craves,— 
Deep in the heart of noontide marvelous 

Whose breaking glory reaches down to us. 


How did the Lord keep Easter? With His own! 
Back to meet Mary where she grieved alone, 
With face and mien all tenderly the same, 

Unto the very sepulchre He came. 


Ah, the dear message that He gave her then,— 
Said for the sake of all bruised hearts of men ! 
—‘“Go, tell those friends who have believed on me, 
I go before them into Galilee !” 
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“Into the life so poor and hard and plain, 

That for a while they must take up again, 

My presence passes! Where their feet toil slow 
Mine, shining-swift with love, still foremost go! 


“Say, Mary, I will meet them. By the way, 

To walk a little with them ; where they stay, 

To bring my peace. Watch! For ye do not know 
The day, the hour, when I may find you so!” — 


And I do think, as He came back to her, 
The many mansions may be all astir 

With tender steps that hasten in the way, 
Seeking their own upon this Easter Day. 


Parting the veil that hideth them about, 

I think they do come, softly wistful, out 

From homes of heaven that only seem so far, 
And walk in gardens where the new tombs are ! 
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THE HAUNTED CLOSET. 


My sister wrote me that she had taken a 
house for the summer, “a queer, old-fash- 
ioned house” away down on the lonely 
Georgian coast, where the children would 
have the benefit of the sea-breeze and the 
surf-bathing prescribed for them after a sick- 
ly spring season. And she urged me to 
come at once and join them in their new 
abode. 

Queer and old-fashioned indeed I found 
it,—a jumble of brick and stone and timber, 
each room of which had the appearance of 
having been built separately, by successive 
owners, with regard only to personal conven- 
ience, and in open defiance of all architec- 
tural rules. Yet I liked this very irregularity 
and the odd nooks and corners which were 
forever unexpectedly “turning up” in the 
most improbable places. The halls were 
large and airy, and the rooms abundantly 
supplied with closets, windows, and doors— 
the latter, for the most part, opening upon 
broad piazzas, or queer little porches stuck 
here and there, like excrescences upon the 
walls. Very cold and bleak in winter, no 
doubt ; but for a summer residence delight- 
ful. 

At the back of the maim building projected 
a sort of long and narrow wooden gallery, 
consisting of a row of three or four small 
rooms,—last used, it appeared, as store-rooms 
for grain and vegetables,—all opening upon 
a covered passage-way connecting with a 
brick office which had formerly stood sepa- 
rate from the house. These rooms and the 
office were unused by the family: for the 
gallery was not in very good repair, and the 
office-room, as it was called, was quite too 
remote to be desirable ; besides, there was 
plenty of room in the main building. 

Yet the first time I visited this little brick 
office it at once took my fancy. It was a 
good-sized, comfortable room, with a fire- 
place on one side, and a queer little triangu- 
lar closet, or cupboard, in a corner, bearing the 
marks of books and ink-stains on its shelves. 
There was a door opening into the gallery, 
and another upon.a quiet and secluded cor- 
ner of the garden, out of sight of the house ; 
and the two windows, one looking towards 
the sea and the other over the large grassy 
back yard, were shaded from the sun by 
vines and the long drooping branches of a 
weeping-willow, which cast green shadows 
and breathed fresh odors throughout the 
apartment. The very place, I thought, for a 
study ; a charming nook in which fo lie read- 





ing some interesting volume by day, or quiet. 
ly dreaming by night, away from the noise of 
the children and the screaming of baby: 
so I at ance chose this little room for 
own,—bed-room and study in one,—and, 
after giving it a thorough purification and 
airing, took possession. 

It proved quite as pleasant as I had anti- 
cipated. Here, awakening in the morning, 
I would open the windows and let in the 
fresh sea-breeze, with the fragrance of the 
dewy vine-leaves that clustered on the walls 
without ;* here, in the sultry noon-tide, I 
dozed or dreamed away the hours, lying upon 
the little lounge near the window and glanc- 
ing from the book in my hand upward into 
the deep, cool recesses of the willow branches 
above ; and, when evening came, I would sit 
in my little garden-door, looking upon the 
neglected wilderness of bowery shrubs and 
dewy flowers, and rejoice in the quiet and 
seclusion which I loved so much. 

Thus I was sitting, about twilight, a few days 
after I had moved into my little herman 
as I called it. The air was very still: 
scarce a rustle disturbed the branches of the 
willow, and the surf rippling on the beach 
made but a low murmur. Suddenly, in the 
midst of this silence, I became aware of a 
strange sound near me,—a faint, uncertain 
sound, like the whispering of voices and rust- 
ling of garments. Fancying that my sister 
or the children had playfully stolen upon me 
in my abstraction, I looked around ; but, to 
my surprise, there was no one visible. 

It must have been a fancy, of course, I 
thought, and turned once more to my book; 


but hardly had I done so when again I heard - 


the rustling of drapery, and what sounded 
like a footfall upon the floor. I was startled, 
and sat breathless, staring around and listen- 
ing. Once or twice it was repeated, and 
then all was still as before. 

In order that my story may be fully com- 
prehended and credited, I must inform the 
reader that 1 was at this time a woman of 
four-and-twenty, had never in my life been 
ill or nervous, was the farthest possible from 
being superstitiously inclined, and had been 
accustomed to regard with ridicule all stones 
concerning ghosts, goblins, and other % 
called spiritual manifestations. Such being 
the case, it is not to be supposed that the 
circumstance just narrated should have made 
any deep or lasting impression on me. ! 
the contrary, though regarding it as 
singular, I set it "how as one of those 
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and fleeting fancies which do sometimes puz- 
zie and bewilder even the most rational, and, 
as such, thought no more of it at the time. 

But on the following day, and again on the 
next, the mysterious sounds which I have de- 
scribed were repeated. It was exactly as 
though some person or persons were occupy- 
ing the room with me,—moving with soft foot- 
steps and speaking in low whispers, as if un- 
willing to be heard. Once it seemed as 
though some small article were dropped upon 
the floor, with a metallic sound dulled by a 
carpet, though there was none in the room ; 
and then I distinctly distinguished a grating 
noise, as of a key turned in a lock: after 
which, for the rest of the day, all was quiet. 

I said nothing to any one about these 
noises : though, by this time, I was almost con- 
vinced that they were not the effects of my 
imagination, I yet decided to wait, to watch 
for their recurrence, and to be thoroughly 
convinced of their real existence before ex- 
posing myself to laughter and ridicule by re- 
lating so improbable a story. 

It was not long that I was kept in sus- 
pense. A day or two after, about four o’clock 
in the afternoon,—a most unghost-like hour, 
—I was reclining on my lounge between the 
door and the window, reading Zhe Woman in 
White, then just out. Suddenly, as I turned 
a leaf, I heard a faint grating sound, as of a 
key, just behind me, and then a voice speak- 
ing in a low, indistinct murmur, inexpressibly 
hollow and sepulchral. 

I did not stir." I arrested the hand which 
was about to turn the page, and, holding my 
breath, listened with deliberate eagerness. 
I would now be certain that this was no 
fancy playing me fantastic tricks. 

For an instant only came the indistinct 
murmur, and then a silence. The sunlight 
was streaming down in slender, golden threads 
through the gently-swaying branches of the 
willows ; out on the lawn I saw the gardener 
at work, and on the beach heard the merry 
voices of the children: I felt courageous. 
Rising I searched around the room, under 
the bed and lounge, and in the triangular 
cupboard in the corner—the only places 
where a person could be concealed. Nota 
living thing was to be seen, and I was about 
closing the closet-door when I heard dis- 
tnctly a low, faint laugh, close in my ear, 
and then a mo sigh or groan, which 
seemed to die away into infinite distance. 

_I confess that at this instant my nerves 
did fail me, and a cold shiver ran curdling 
through my veins. I hastily closed the 
closet-door, and, without waiting even to 





snatch up my book, ran along the gallery to 
the other part of the house. 

Should I tell my sister and brother-in-law ? 
No: I still shrank from the thought of their 
laughter. Should I return to the room which 
appeared haunted by some invisible pres- 
ence, and sleep there again alone? I must 
confess that I did not like the idea ; yet what 
good reason could I give for so suddenly 
changing my apartment? Finally—and the 
reader will credit me with the possession of 
almost more than feminine courage in so do- 
ing—I resolved to keep silence for the pres- 
ent, and spend the night, as usual, in my 
little office-room. 

The first few hours passed away quietly, 
and I was just falling into a doze, when I was 
aroused by the door of the corner closet 
slowly creaking. A faint moonlight fllu- 
mined the room sufficiently to enable me to 
perceive that this door stood ajar, though I 
distinctly recollected having closed it before 
retiring. It had neither lock nor bolt by 
which it could be secured. 

I sat up in bed, watching the closet and 
looking half-fearfully around the room; and 
as I looked, with my eyes fixed upon the 
half-open door, I heard within a jingle of 
glasses and phials. It was a sound not to be 
mistaken, and almost at the same instant a 
voice said near me, in a hoarse whisper :— 

“ Bring a light /" 

I started up, trembling, and, with a cold 
perspiration breaking out on my forehead, 
reached for a match and the lamp and tried 
to strike a light, but in vain. I had but one 
or two matches left, and as I dropped the 
last in despair I heard the voice which had 
before spoken say, slowly and distinctly :— 

“ Poison |” 

My first impulse now was to flee from this 
haunted room ; but, as I arose for that pur- 
pose, a feeling such as I had never before 
known—a feeling of superstitious fear and 
horror—overcame me, and, had my life de- 
pended upon it, I could not have passed that 
closet and sped through that long deserted 
gallery alone. I sank back upon my pillow 
and drew the sheets about my head, and re- 
mained thus until daybreak. 

It was now no longer a question with me as 
to whether I should or should not inform my 
relatives of what had occurred. I told them 
the whole, and, as I expected, was met with 
laughter and badinage. 

“ Try it yourself!” was all I could say in 
answer; and on that night my brother-in-law, 
Mr. Walton, agreed to occupy the office- 
room, I remaining with my sister. 
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“Well, Richard, did you see or hear any- 
thing of Louisa’s ghost ?” inquired my sister, 
playfully, on our meeting at the breakfast- 
table in the morning. 

“T saw nothing,” he answered rather 
thoughtfully. “But really, Emma, it did 
appear as though, more than once during the 
night, I heard some unaccountable sounds, 
—the turning of a key in a lock; a sort of 
moaning and sobbing child’s voice ; and very 
distinctly the shutting of a small door. And 
this last sound,” he added decidedly, “ cer- 
tainly came from the closet or cupboard in 
the corner of the room.” 

Emma opened her eyes and looked fright- 
ened. 

“Good gracious, Richard ! you don’t really 
think that you heard these sounds in that 
room, with no one there but yourself?” 

“It is very unaccountable at present, I 
admit ; but you know that I. do not believe 
in the supernatural. We must examine more 


fully into this matter.” 

For some days he kept sole possession of 
the room, reporting once or twice that he 
had again heard the mysterious noises, and in 
especial the grating of a rusty key, as in the 
lock of the corner cupboard, was very dis- 


tinctly audible. Three times, he said, he had 
heard this sound, and yet, as we all knew, 
there was neither lock nor key to the closet 
door, only traces of one that had been there. 
He had examined all the doors and windows, 
had searched the whole room minutely, but 
without discovering the slightest clew to the 
mystery. There was no room adjoining, no 
cellar below or garret above whence the 
sounds could have proceeded, and the whole 
thing was most singular and unaccountable. 
And once he even hesitatingly suggested, 
Could it be possible, after all, that there were 
in reality such things as spiritual manifesta- 
tions? My own mind echoed the inquiry. 

Our nearest neighbor was a farmer who 
lived about a mile distant, and of himself and 
his wife we made inquiries in regard to the 
former occupants of the house. 

It had for twenty years within his memory, 
Mr. Grover said, belonged to a small planter, 
an illiterate but good sort of man, who had 
finally sold out in lots and purchased a better 
place farther south. Then the house, with a 
part of the land adjoining, had been taken 
by an Englishman, who was known as Doctor 
Mather and was understood to be a very 
learned man and-a writer. Mr. Grover and 
the rest of the neighbors believed him to be 
“a little cracked.” He used to go about the 
country gathering sea-weeds, plants and in- 





sects, but would repel all approach to ae 
quaintance, and reply very rudely to any 
inquiry of the country-people as to the use or 
purpose of his collections. He had a wife, 
with whom it was said he lived on bad terms, 
and three sickly children, whose presence he 
would scarcely tolerate. The wife and two 
of the children died, and then Doctor Mather 
went away with the remaining child, leaving 
the place to an agent for sale. It was then 
rented for a time by some people, who, for 
reasons known only to themselves, would not 
remain their term out; and, finally, we had 
taken it, furnished as it was, for the summer, 
This was all that Mr. Grover knew. 

Upon hearing this simple account, there 
instinctively formed in my mind an explana- 
tion, if such it can be called, of the mysterious 
circumstances which had so puzzled and dis- 
turbed us. This Doctor Mather,—this mo- 
rose and unsocial man, and unkind husband 
and father, as he was described to be—this 
solitary collector of herbs,—of what deeds 
might he not have been guilty here in the 
seclusion of this lonely old country-house? 
“They had all three died ;” and my memory 
reverted with a shudder to the word “ Por- 
son!” which I had heard uttered by that 
mysterious voice. Perhaps murder had been 
committed in this house—even in that very 
office-room which I had appropriated; and 
this impression was deepened upon being in- 
formed by Mr. Grover, in answer to my in- 
quiries, that that room had in reality been 
Doctor Mather’s study or library, into which 
no one was ever admitted ; and that »e would 
sometimes remain in it whole days at d nights 
together without being interrupted,—having 
his meals brought and deposited outside the 
door, in the adjoining gallery. 

The office and gallery were now carefilly 
shunned by us all, with the exception of Mr. 
Walton, who haunted it with a pera 
doubtless equal to that of the ghost I 
He was determined, he said, to learn all that 
could be learned of this mystery, and, if pos- 
sible, to thoroughly unravel it. 

One evening, after a rain, a heavy sea-fog 
set in upon the coast, and the a 
became all at once so damp and chilly as 
render a fire indispensable to comfort. A81 
have said, the rooms were all large and aity, 
and were, moreover, carpetless and s 
furnished. This was t enough | 
warm weather, but inexpressibly dreary in 
this chill and damp spell. The two most 
comfortable apartments of the house for 
cool weather were undoubtedly the nursery 
and the office-room, which were si at 
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opposite extremities of the long building. 
So, leaving the former to the nurses and 
children, Mr. Walton proposed that he and 
Emma and I should make ourselves com- 
fortable for the evening in the haunted room, 
as he now called it, mauger the ghosts ; and, 
as an inducement, promised us a hot oyster- 
supper. The oysters were to be had fresh 
out of the water, almost at our very door, 
just for the trouble of picking them up. 

Certainly the room, as Emma and I rather 
hesitatingly entered it, looked pleasant and 
cheerful enough, with its blazing pine-wood 
fire and the tea-kettle steaming on the hearth. 
No one made any allusion to the ghost ; Mr. 
Walton, indeed, seemed to have forgotten the 
subject in the interest of the supper, though 
I, and I fancied also Emma, felt a little ner- 
yous as we occasionally glanced furtively 
round the room. Once or twice, also, I 
caught myself instinctively looking over my 
shoulder toward the corner cupboard behind 
me. 

Supper over, Mr. Walton, who was a fine 
reader, entertained us with some chapters 
from Dickens’s latest work, and we were soon 
so much interested as to forget everything 
else. In the very midst of this, however, I 
was startled by feeling a faint breath of cold 
air upon my neck, and at the same instant 
saw my sister’s eyes lifted with a frightened 
glance toward the corner closet behind me. 

I instinctively started up and crossed over 
to the opposite side of the fire-place. 

“What is it, Louisa?” said Emma, ner- 

vously; “I saw the door of the closet 
open.” 
_ Mr. Walton closed his book and sat look- 
ing attentively at the cupboard. And it was 
whilst we were all thus, perfectly silent and 
motionless, that a sound broke the stillness, 
—at first what seemed the jingling of phials 
and rattling of chains, and then the faint, un- 
certain sound of muffled voices which I had 
heard more than once before, all coming 
unmistakably from the little triangular closet 
in the corner. 

“Oh, Richard, do you hear?” 

Emma, seizing fast hold of her husband’s arm. 
ri Ia I came very near screaming out- 
“Hush,—be quiet!” said Mr. Walton. 
And taking the lamp, he advanced to the 
cup-board, threw wide open the door, and 
surveyed it minutely. 

It was simply a closet built of deal boards 
against the naked whitewashed walls of the 
room. Three rickety shelves, unoccupied 
and much stained with ink and other liquids, 





were all it contained. Between the lower and 
middle shelves was a strip of wood nailed 
against the wall, as if to cover a place where, 
as we could see, the plaster had fallen away ; 
and beneath this strip could be discerned part 
of what seemed to be a rat-hole. Besides 
these, not a thing was visible in the closet. 

And yet, as I live, while we three stood 
there gazing into the empty closet, from its 
recesses came a hollow laugh, and a low, 
childish voice said, plaintively :— 

“ Three—all dead—poisoned |” 

Emma sank down, half swooning. Even 
Mr. Walton’s face, as I fancied, became 
a shade pale ; and then we heard the voice 

in :— 

“Bury them,—grave under the magno- 
lia—” 

I looked again at my brother-in-law, and 
saw his lips compress and a kind of despera- 
tion appear in his face. He advanced close 
to the closet, put his head almost within and 
shouted loudly and distinctly :-— 

“Who are you? Who is it that speaks?” 

In answer came a shriek, loud and appal- 
ling, ringing in our very ears. Then the 
same breath of cold air swept past, followed 
by the violent shutting of a door and grating 
of a key in alock. We looked at each other 
aghast, but before we had time to utter a 
word, we were again startled by a different 
sound,—that of children’s cries, and footsteps 
hurrying along the gallery to the room in 
which we were. The next moment the door 
burst open, and in rushed Momma Abbey, 
the colored nurse, bearing baby in her arms, 
and followed by her assistant, Chloé, drag- 
ging the three elder children after her—all 
the latter pale and terrified, and, Freddy in 
particular, shrieking shrilly. 

“What is the matter? What has happen- 
ed?” screamed Emma, forgetting her own 
recent terror in alarm for her children. 

“Oh, marster! oh, missus!” gasped Mom- 
ma Abbey, piteously, her eyes rolling white 
in their sockets, ‘‘a ghos’! A ghos’ in the 
nursery !” 

“ A ghost ?” 

“In the corner-closet in the nursery! I 
heerd it! We all heerd it! Marster Freddy 
was lookin’ in dat closet to see if dar was any 
mice in de trap what he'd set, and sure’s 
I’se alive dis minute, marster, somebody in 
dat ’are closet hollered out, ‘Who is you? 
Who dat talkin’ dar?’ We all heerd it, we 
did!” 

Mr. Walton turned around and once more 
looked into the closet. Then, taking the 
tongs from the hearth he inserted them be- 
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hind the bit of board which I have mentioned 
as nailed to the wall, and wrenched it away, 
exposing, as he did so, a small aperture sur- 
rounded by a metallic ring. 

‘“‘T have discovered the mystery at last !” 
he said, turning to us with a smile. “It 
is no ghost, but simply a speaking-tube. 
Stay here, and when you hear the spirits, 
place your mouth to this and answer them.” 

He left the room, and in a few minutes we 
again heard the mysterious sepulchral voice 
‘in the closet, only much more distinct now 
since the board had been removed. 

“ How are you all?” 

I summoned courage to answer: “ Much 
better!” And then there came a low laugh, 
ghostly enough, certainly, to have caused our 
blood to curdle had we not been aware of the 
identity of the apparent ghost. 

And so it was all explained, and the mys- 
tery of the haunted closet cleared up. There 
was, as Mr. Walton had said, a speaking-tube 
communicating between the office-room and 
the distant nursery—placed there, doubtless, 
by the eccentric English naturalist, Dr. Ma- 
ther, for his own convenience ; and he, on 
leaving the house, had simply carelessly 
boarded over the mouths of the tube, not 
dreaming of, or indifferent to, the consequen- 
ces of this negligence. Probably it had been 
these very mysterious sounds which had 
driven away the last occupants of the house ; 
and certain it is that, but for the fortunate 
discovery of their source, we ourselves might 
have been won over to the ranks of spiritual- 
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ists and ghost-believers. Such results have, 
ere now, been produced by slighter causes 
than these. 

The explanation of the various sounds 
heard by us in the office-room is very simple. 
The corresponding mouth of the tube was in 
a closet in the nursery, precisely similar to 
that in the office. Momma Abbey stored in 
this closet the various cups, phials, and-so. 
forth, used in the nursery, and, to secure 
these from the children, the closet was gen- 
erally kept locked. It was the opening and 
shutting of this closet door, with the grating 
of the key in the rusty lock, that had so oftes 
alarmed me; and when it was open, anda 
search going on among its contents for some 
special article, the noises thus made and the 
words spoken in the closet could be heard 
more or less distinctly, in the office. Also, 
when the closet-door was suddenly shut t 
it would produce a current of air 
the tube sufficient to slightly open the 
ly-hung door of the office cupboard. 
Freddy’s idea of setting 2 mouse-trap if, 
closet, baited with poisoned food, had 
much to the effect of the mystery; andi 
was little Mary’s voice which had pleaded so 
pathetically for the three victims of her bro- 
ther’s experiment, imploring that they might 
be buried under the magnolia-tree. 

Mr. Walton used to say that it was almost 
a pity that the secret of the tube should have 
been discovered, and thereby so capital a 
ghost-story spoiled. 
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WHEN, first, thy winning grace I found ; 
When, after, grace with love was crowned ; 
When, later, love was marriage-bound ; 

I was all thine, Sweetheart. 


By all the joys that love has grown ; 
By all the comforts home has shown ; 
By all the happiness we’ve known ; 

I am all thine, Sweetheart. 


While love shall be our daily sun ; 

While hand in hand our work is done ; 

. While life shall hold us still as one ; 
I'll be all thine, Sweetheart. 
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CHAPTER X. 


T was a re- 
lief for ten 
minutes, as 
every catas- 
tropheis ;the 
terrible sus- 
pense is cut 
short—the 
worstat least 
is known. 
But after 
those ten 


GATES. 
LIPHANT. 


could disengage himself he stole away, draw- 
ing his hat over his eyes, feeling as if he 
were a criminal, with the sensation as of a 
hot fire burning in his heart, and buzzing and 
crackling in his ears. Was he a criminal ? 
was it his doing? He was stunned by this 
terrible calamity ; and yet, now that it had 
come, he felt that he had known it was 
coming, and everything about it, all his life. 
His whole existence had tended to this point 
since he was a boy; he knew it, he felt it, 
he even seemed to remember premonitions 
of it, which had come to him in his dreams 
from his earliest days. He went out into 





minutes are 
over, when 
the reality 
suddenly 
seizes upon 
the sufferer 


| the streets in that dumb quiescent state which 
|is so often the first consequence of a great 
|calamity. He offered no remonstrance 
| against his fate. He did not even say to 
| himself that it was hard. He said nothing 
to himself, indeed, except to croon over, like 


—when all/a chorus, one endless refrain, “ I knew this 


the vague| 
speechless | 
terrors which he had pushed off from him, 
with the hope that they might never come, 


was how it would be!” 

He wandered along, not knowing where 
he went, till he came to the river, and paused 
there, looking over the bridge. He did not 


arrive in a flood, and place themselves in one | even know what made him pause, until, all 
frightful circle round him, like furies, only | at once the fancy jumped into his brain 
not merciful enough to have a Medusa that it would be best to stop there, and cut 
among them to freeze him into stone ; when | in one moment the knotted, tangled thread 
every shadowy gloomy prevision of evil | which it was certain no effort of his could 
which ever flashed across his mind, to be| ever unravel. He stopped, and the sugges- 
put away with a shudder, returns with the/ tion flashed across him (whether out of his 
right of fact, to remain; when not only that | own mind, whether thrown at him by some 
thing has happened which has been his dread | mocking demon, who could tell ?), and then 
by day and the horror of his dreams, but a| shook his head sadly. No; it was broad 


host of other things, circumstances which | day, and there would be a commotion, and 


penetrate to every detail of his life, and affect 
every creature and every thing he loves, have 
followed in its train—when all this rushes 
upon a man after the first tranquillising stupor | 
of despair, who or what is there that .can | 
console him? Poor Drummond was help- 
less in the midst of this great crash of tuin ; 
he was so helpless that the thunder-stricken 
shareholders and excited clerks who had 
fallen upon him at first as the only authority 
to be found, let him slip from among them, 


he would be rescued—or if not, he, at least 
his body, would be rescued and carried to 
Helen, giving her a last association with him 
which it was insupportable to think of. No, 
no, he said to himself with a shudder, not 
now. Just then a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder ; he turned round with the start of 
a man who feels that nothing is impossible, 
that everything that is terrible has become 
likely. Had it been a policeman to arrest 
him for having murdered somebody he would 
scarcely have been surprised. But it was not 





hopeless of any help from mm. They had 


driven him wild with questions and appeals | a policeman: it was Mr. Burton, fresh and 
—him, a poor fe‘low who could explain | clean and nicely dressed, newly come up 
nothing, who had never been of much use from the country, in his light summer clothes, 


except to denude himself of everything he | 
possessed, and pledge his humble name, and 
be swept into ruin; but they soon saw the 
uselessness of the appeal. As soon as he 


the image of prosperity and comfort, and 
cleanness, and self-satisfaction. A certain 
golden atmosphere surrounded the man 
of wealth, like the background on which 
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early painters set a saint; but there was 
nothing saintly about that apparition. Poor 
Drummond fell back more than he would 
have done had it been an arrest for murder. 
He gave an involuntary glance at himself, 
feeling, in contrast with Mr. Burton, as if he 
must look to the external eye the beggar he 
was, as if he must be dirty, tattered, miser- 
able, with holes in his shoes and rags at his 
elbows. Perhaps his woebegone, excited 
face startled the smooth Philistine at his side 
as much as if those outward signs of wretch- 
edness had been there. ‘ 

“Good God, what have you been doing 
with yourself?” he cried. 

“ Nothing,” said Drummond vaguely, and 
then by degrees his senses returned to him. 
“If you had been in town yesterday you 
might have helped us; but it does not 
matter. Shenken in Liverpool stopped pay- 
ment yesterday,” he went on, repeating 
drearily the dreary legend which he had 
heard at the bank. “And Rivers’s—has 
stopped payment too.”’ 

“Good God!” said Mr. Button again. 
It was a shock to him, as every event is when 
it comes. But he was not surprised. As for 
Robert, it did not occur to him to consider 
whether the other was surprised or not, or to 
be curious how it affected him. He turned 
his head away and looked at the river again. 
What attraction there remained for him in 
this world seemed to lie there. 

“ Drummond,” said the merchant, looking 
at him with a certain alarm, “are you sure 
you know what you are saying? My God! 
Rivers’s stopped payment! if you had said 
there had been an earthquake in London it 
would scarcely be as bad as that.” 

Robert did not make any reply. He 
nodded his head without looking round. 
What interested him was something black 
which kept appearing and disappearing in the 
middle of the turbid muddy stream. It was 
like a man’s head he thought, and almost felt 
that he might have taken the plunge without 
knowing it, and that it might be himself. 

“ I have felt this was coming,” said Burton. 
“I warned Golden you were going on in the 
wildest way. What could be expected when 
you fellows who know nothing about money 
would interfere? Good heavens! to think 


what a business that was; and all ruined in 
three years! Drummond! are you mad? 
Can’t you turn round and speak tome? I 
am one of the shareholders, and I have a 
right to be answered how it was.” 

“Shall you lose much?” said Drummond 
dreamily, and he turned round without 





meaning anything and looked in his com 
panion’s face. His action was simply fantas. 
tical, one of those motiveless movements 
which the sick soul so often makes; but it 
was quite unexpected by the other, who fell 
a step back, and grew red all over, and 
faltered in his reply. 

“Much? I—I—don’t know—what you 
call much. Good heavens, Drummond! 
are you mad? have you been drinking? 
Where is Golden?—he at least must know 
what he is about !” 

“Yes,” said the painter fiercely, “Golden 
knows what he is about—he has gone off, 
out of reach of questions—and you—oh— 
hound !” He gave a sudden cry and made 
a step forward. A sudden light seemed to 
burst upon him. He gazed with his dilated 
bloodshot eyes at the flushed countenance 
which could not face him. The attitude 
of the two men was such that the bystanders 
took note of it; two or three lingered and 
looked round holding themselves in readiness 
to interfere. The slight figure of the painter, 
his ghastly pale face and trembling hand, 
made him no antagonist for the burly well- 
to-do merchant; but English sentiment is 
always on the side of the portly and respect- 
able, and Mr. Burton had an unmistakable 
air of fright upon his face. “ Now, Drum 
mond !—now, Drummond!” he said, with 
a certain pleading tone. The painter stood 
still, feeling as if a horrible illumination had 
suddenly flashed upon the man before him, 
and the history of their intercourse. He didin 
that moment of his despair what he could not 
have done with his ordinary intelligence. 
He made a rapid summary of the whole and 
saw how it was. Had he been happy, he 
would have been too friendly, too chantable, 
too kind in his thoughts to have drawn 
such a conclusion. But at this moment he had 
no time for anything but the terrible truth. 

“T see it all,” he said. “I see it all! It 
was ruined when you gave it over to us. 
see it in every line of your face. Oh, hound! 
hounds all of you! skulking, dastardly 
demons, that kill a crowd of honest men © 
save yourselves—your miserable selves. 1 
see it all!” 4 

“Drummond! I tell you you are mad!” 

“ Hound !” said Robert again between his 
clenched teeth. He stood looking at him 
for a moment with his hands clenched too, 
and a sombre fire in his eyes. . Whether he 
might have been led into violence kad he 
stood there a moment longer it © x 
impossible to say. But all the habits of bis 
life were against it, and his very despa 
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restrained him. 
for a second, he turned round suddenly on 
his heel without any warning, and almost 


knocking down a man who was keeping | 


wearily behind him ready for any emergency, 
went away in the opposite direction without 
saying a word. Burton stood still gazing 


after him with a mixture of consternation | 


and concern, and something very like 
hatred. But his face changed when the 
spectators drew round him to wonder and 
question. “Something wrong with that poor 
gentleman, I fear, sir,” said one. 
put on a look of regret, sighed deeply, put 
his hand to his forehead, shook his head, 
murmured—*“ Poor fellow!” and — walked 
away. What could he do? He was not his 
brother’s keeper, much less was he respon- 
sible for his cousin's husband—the paltry 
eeecrens she had preferred to Aim. 
WV 


hat would Helen think of her bargain now? | 


When he had stood there | 


Mr. Burton | 





never been. For hours he kept wandering 
round and round the scene of his ruin, coming 
and going in a circle, as if his feet were 
fast and he could not escape. It had been 
morning when he left his house. It was late 
afternoon when he got back. Oh why was 
it summer and the days so long? If only 
that scorching sun would have set and dark- 
ness fallen over the place. He stole in under 
cover of the lilac trees, which had grown so 
big and leafy, and managed to glide down 
the side way to the garden and get to the 
studio door, which he could open with his 
key. He had been doing nothing but think 
—think—all the time; but “ now,.at least, I 
shall have time to think,” he said to himself, 
as he threw himself down on a chair close to 
the door—the nearest seat—it no longer 
mattered where he placed himself or how. 
He sat huddled up against the wall as some- 
times a poor model did, waiting wistfully to 


Mad or drunk, it did not matter which—a | knowif he was wanted,—some poor wretch to 


pleasantcompanionforawoman. Hepreferred | whom a shilling was salvation. 


This fancy, 


to think of this for the moment, rather than of | with a thousand others equally inappropriate, 
the other question, which was inrealityso much | flashed across his mind as he sat there, still 


more important. Rivers’s! 


Thank heaven | with his hat pulled down on his brows in the 


he, was no money loser, no more than was | sunny luxurious warmth of the afternoon. 


respectable. 


Even to himself, this was all that Mr. Burton 
said. He hurried on, however, to learn what 
people were saying of it, with more anxiety 
in his mind than seemed necessary. He 
went to the bank itself with the air of a man 


going to a funeral. “The place I have 
known so long!” he said to another mournful 
victim who had appeared on the field of the 
lost battle, but who was not mad like Robert. 
“And to think that Golden should have 
betrayed your confidence! A man I have 
known since he was ‘that height—a man I 
could have answered for with my life !” 
Meanwhile Drummond strayed on he knew 
not where. He went back into the City, into 
the depths of those lanes and narrow streets 
which he had left so lately, losing himself in 
a bewildering maze of warehouse walls and 
echoing trafic. Great waggons jammed him 
up against the side, loads dangled over his 
head that would have crushed him in a 
moment, open cellars yawned for his un- 
steady feet ; but he walked as safe through 
all those perils as if he had borne a charmed 
life, though he neither looked nor cared 
where he was going. Wis meeting with Bur- 
ton was forced out of his mind in a few 
minutes as if it had not been. For the 
Moment it had startled him into mad excite- 
ment ; but so strong was the stupor of his 


, that in five minutes it was as if it had | 


| 





He had seen what was coming. | The mere atmosphere, air, and sky, and sun- 


shine would have been paradise to the artist 
in the poorest time he had-ever known before, 
but they did not affect him now. He sat 
there in his stupor for perhaps an hour, not 
even able to rouse himself so far as to shut 
the door of communication into the conser- 
vatory, through which he heard now and then 
the softened stir of the household. He might 
have been restored to the sense of life and 
its necessities, might have been brought back 
out of the delirium of his ruin at that moment, 
had any one in the house known he was 
there. Helen was in the drawing-room, sepa- 
rated from him only by that flowery passage 
which he had made for her, to tempt her to 
visit him at his work. She was writing notes, 
inviting some half-dozen people to dinner, as 
had been arranged between them, but with a 
heavy and anxious heart, full of misgiving. 
She had risen from her writing table three or 
four times to go to the window and look out 
for her husband, wondering why he shou!d 
be so long of coming—while he sat so near 
her. Mrs. Drummond’s heart was very heavy. 
She did not understand what he had said to 
her in the morning—could not imagine how 
it could be. It must be a temporary cloud, 
a failure of some speculation, something un- 
connected with the ordinary course of life, 
she said to herself. Money !—he was not 4 
business man—it could not be money. If it 
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was only money, why that was nothing. 
Such was the course of her thoughts. And 
she paused over her invitations, wondering 
was it right to give them if Robert had beep 
losing money. But they were old friends 
whom she was inviting—only half a dozen 
people—and it was for his birthday. She 
had just finished the last note, when Norah 
came dancing into the room, claiming her 
mother’s promise to go out with her; and 
after another long gaze from her window, 
Helen made up her mind to go. It was her 
voice speaking to the maid which roused 
Robert. “If Mr. Drummond comes in be- 
fore I return,” he heard her say, “ tell him I 
shall not be long. I am going with Miss Norah 
to the Gardens for an hour, and then to ask 
fo: Mr. Haldane; but I shall be back by half- 
past six.” He heard the message—he for 
whom it was intended—and rose up softly 
and went to his studio window, and peeped 
stealthily out to watch: them as they went 
away. Norah came first, with a skip and 
gembol, and then Helen. His wife gave a 


wistful look back at the house as she opened 
the little gate under the leafy dusty lilacs. 
Was it with some premonition of what she 
should find when she came back? He hid 


himself so that he could not be seen, and 
gazed at the two, feeling as if that moment 
was all that life had yet to give him. It was 
his farewell look. His wile and child dis- 
appeared, and he could hear their footsteps 
outside on the pavement going farther and 
farther away on their harmless, unifmportant 
walk, while he He woke up as if it had 
been out of sleep or out of a trance. She 
would return by half-past six, and it was now 
approaching five. For all he had to do there 
was so little, so very little time. 

So he said to himself, and yet when he said 
it he had no clear idea what he was going to 
do. He had not only to do it, whatever it 
was, but to make up his mind, all in an hour 
and a half; and for the first five minutes of 
that little interval he was like a man dream- 
ing, stretching out his hands to catch any 
straw, trying to believe he might yet be saved. 
Could he leave them—those two who had 
just left the door—to struggle through the 
rest of life by themselves? Helen was just 
over thirty, and her daughter nearly twelve. 
It was a mature age for a woman; but yet 
for a woman who has been protected and 
taken care of all her life, how bitter a 
moment to be left alone !—the moment when 
life is at its fullest, demands most, feels most 
warmly, and has as yet given up nothing. 
Helen had had no training to teach her that 














happiness was not her right. She had felt it 
to be her right, and her whole soul rose up in 
rebellion against any infringement of that 
great necessity of being. How was she to 
live when all was taken from her, even the 
support of her husband’s arm? Robert had 
never known so much of his wife’s character 
before, but in this awful moment it became 
clear to him as by an inspiration. How was 
she to bear it? Credit, honour, money, 
living—and her husband, too, who could still 
work for her, shield her. He went to his 
easel and uncovered the half-finished picture 
on itand gazed at it with something that 
was in reality a dumb appeal to the 
dumb canvas to help him, But it did not 
help him. On the contrary, it brought sud- 
denly up before him his work of the past, 
his imperfect successes, and Helen's kind, 
veiled, hidden, but unconcealable dissatisfac- 
tion. The look of suppressed pain in her face, 
the subdued tone, the soft languid praise of 
some detail or accessory, the very look of her 
figure when she turned away from it, came 
all before him. Her habit was, when she 
turned away, to talk to him of other things. 
How clearly that oft-repeated scene came be- 
fore him in his despair! She was dutiful, giving 
him her attention conscientiously as long 
as was needful ; but when he fell back into 
the fond babble of the maker, and tried to 
interest her in some bit of drapery, or effect 
of light, or peculiarity of grouping, she would 
listen to him sweetly, and—change the sub- 
ject as soon as possible. It all returned to 
him—he remembered even the trivial little 
words she had spoken, the languid air of half 
fatigue which would come over her, That— 
along with the meagrest poverty, the hardest 
homely struggles for daily bread. Could she 
bear to go back to it? She would lose every- 
thing, the house and all that was in it, every- 
thing that could be. called his or supposed 
his. The only thing that could not be taken 
from her would be her £100 a year, her little 
fortune which was settled on her. “ They 
could live on that,” poor Drummond went 
on in his dreary miserable thoughts. “They 
could exist, it is possible, better without 
me than with me. Would they be happier 
to have me in prison, disgraced, and dis- 
honoured, a drag hanging about their neck— 
or to hear the worst at once, to know that 
everything was over, that at least their pittance 
would be theirs, and their peace respected? 
Everything would be over. Nobody could 
have any pretext for annoying her about it 
They would be sorry for her—even they 
would be sorry for me, My policies wou 
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For ever! for ever! Was it for ever? 
Would this crime he was about to commit, 
this last act of supreme rebellion against the 
will of that God to whom he seemed to havg 
appealed in vain, would it sever him from 
them not only in this world, but in the world 
to come? Should he have to gaze upward, 
like poor Dives, and see, in the far serene 
above him, these two walking in glory and 
splendour, who were no longer his? perhaps 
surrounded by angels, stately figures of the 
blessed, without a thought to spare in the 
midst of that glory for the poor soul who 
perished for love of them. Could that be 
true? Was it damnation as well as death he 
was going to face? Was it farewell for ever, 
and ever, and ever? 

So the awful strain ran on, buzzing in his 
ears, drowning for him the voices of the 
crowd—for ever, for ever, for ever. Dives 
forlorn and far away—and up, up high in the 
heavens, blazing above him, like a star 

Like that star in the soft sky of the evening 
which came out first and shone down direct 
upon him in his wretchedness. How it 
shone! How she shone !—was it she ?—as 
it grew darker drawing a silver line for him 
upon the face of the darkening water. 
Was that to be the spot? But it took 
years to get dark that night. He lived 
and grew old while he was waiting thus to 
die. At last there was gloom enough. He 
got a boat, and rowed it out to that white 
glistening line, the line that looked like a 
silver arrow, shining where the spot was 

The boat drifted ashore that night as the 
tide fell. In that last act, at least, Nature 
helped him to be honest, poor soul ! 


CHAPTER XI. 


“ THE studio door is open, mamma,” said 
little Norah dancing in before her mother, 
through the lilacbushes. The words seemed 
to take a weight off Helen’s heart. 

“ Then papa must have come in,” she said, 
and ran up the steps to the door, which was 
opened before she could knock by an anxious, 
half-frightened maid. “ Mr. Drummord has 
come in?” she said, in her anxiety, hasting to 
pass Jane, who held fast by the door. 

* No, ma’am, please, ma’am; but Rebecca 
and me see a man about not five minutes ago, 
and I can’t find master’s topcoat as was 
a-hanging in the hall—Rebecca says, ma’am, 
as she thought she see 4 

““ Papa has not been home after all,” Helen 
said to her little daughter; “perhaps Mr. 

Drummond wore his great-coat last night, 





Jane. Never mind just now ; he will tell gy 
when he comes in.” 

“ But I see the man, and George was out, 
as he always is when he’s wanted. Me and 
Rebecca—” said Jane. 

“ Never mind just now,” said Helen lan. 
guidly. She went into the drawing-room 
with the load heavier than ever on her heart, 
What could have kept him so long? What 
could be making him so miserable? Qh, 
how cruel, cruel it was not to know! She 
sat down with a heart like lead on that chair 
which poor Robert had kissed—not fifteen 
minutes since,and he was scarcely out of reach 
now. 

“ Oh, mamma,” cried Norah, moving about 
with a child’s curiosity ; “ here is a letter for 
you on the little red table. It is so funny, 
and blurred, and uneven. I can write better 
than that—-look ! isn’t it from papa?” 

Helen had not paid much attention to what 
the child said, but now she started up and 
stretched out her hand. The name on the 
outside was scarcely legible, it was blurred 
and uneven, as Norah said; and it was very 
clear to see, could only be a message of woe. 
But her worst fears, miserable as she felt, had 
not approached the very skirts of the misery 
that now awaited her. She tore the envelope 
open, with her heart beating loud in her ears, 
and her whole body ‘tingling with agitation 
And this was what she read :— 


“ My HELEN, My own HELEN,—I have no 
thing in the world to do now but to bid you 
good-bye. I have ruined you, and Norah more 
than you. If I lived I should only be a dis- 
grace and a burden, and your little money 
that you have will support you by yourseli. 
Oh, my love, to think I should leave you 
like this! I who have loved you so. But 
I have never been good enough for you. 
When you are an angel in heaven, if you see 
me among the lost, oh, bestow a little pity 
upon me, my Helen! I shall never see you 
again, but as Dives saw Lazarus. Oh, my 
wife, my baby, my own, you will be mine no 
longer ; but have alittle pity upon me! Give 
me one look, Helen, out of heaven, 

“T am not mad, dear. I am doing ® 
knowing it will be for the best. God forgive 
me if I take it upon me to know better than 
Him. It is not presumption, and perhaps 
He may know what I mean, though even you 
don’t know. Oh my own, my darlings, @Y 
only ones—good-bye, good-bye !” 


There was no name signed, no stops 


make the sense plain. It was written # 
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wildly as it had been conceived ; and Helen, 
in her terrible excitement, did not make out 
at first what it could mean. What could it 
mean? where was he going? The words 
about Dives and Lazarus threw no light upon 
it at first. He had gone away. She gavea 
cry,and dropped her hands upon her lap, with 
the letter in them, and looked round her— 
looked at her child, to make sure to herself 
that she was not dreaming. Goneaway! But 
where, where, and why this parting? “I 
don’t understand it—he has gone and left us,” 
she said feebly, when Norah, in her curiosity, 
came rushing to her to know what itwas. “TI 
don’t know what it means. O God, help 
us!” she said, with an outburst of miserable 
tears. She was confesed to the very centre of 
her being. Where had he gone? 

“May I read it, mamma?” little Norah 
asked, with her arms round her mother’s neck. 

But Helen had the feeling that it was not 
fit for the child. “ Run andask who brought 
it,” she said, glad to be alone; and then read 
over again, with a mind slowly awakening to 
its reality, that outburst of love and despair. 
The letter shook in her hands, salt tears 
fell upon itasshe read. “If I lived :—/ am 
doing it, knowing.” God, God, what was it he 
had gone to do? Just then she heard a noise 
in the studio, and starting to her feet rushed 
to the conservatory door, crying, “ Robert! 
Robert!” She was met by Jane and Norah, 
coming from it; the child was carrying her 
father’s hat in her arms, with a strange look 
of wonder and dismay on her face. 

“ Mamma, no one brought the letter,” she 





Norah; “God hears all the same. I am 
nearly twelve—I am almost grown up. You 
shall not, shall not go without me. I will 
flever move nor say a word. I will run up 
and get your cloak and mine. We'll easily 
find him. Henever would have the heart to 
go far away from you and me.” 

“He never would havethe heart,” Helen mur- 
mured the words over after her. Surely not. 
Surely, surely he would not have the heart! 
His resolution would fail. How could he go 
and leave the two whom he loved best—the 
two whom alone he loved in this world. 
“Run, then, dear, and get your cloak,” she 
said faintly. The child seemed a kind of 
anchor to her, holding her to something, to 
some grasp of solid earth. They drove off 
in a few minutes, Norah holding fast her 
mother’s hand. ‘They overtook, if they had 
but known it, and passed in the crowd, the 
despairing man they sought ; and he with his 
dim eyes saw the cab driving past, and won- 
dered even who was in it—some other sufferer, 
in the madness of excitement or despair. 
How was he to know it was his wife and 
child? They drove to the City, but found no 
one there. They went to his club, to one 
friend’s house after another, to the picture- 
dealers, to the railway stations. There, two 
or three bystanders had seen such a man, and 
he had gone to Brighton, to Scotland, to 
Paris, they said Coming home, they drove 
over the very bridge where he had been 
standing waiting for the dark. It was dark 
by that time, and Helen’s eye caught the line 
of light on the water, with that intuitive wish 


said in a subdued, horror-struck tone ; “ and | so common to a painter's wife, that Robert 


here is papa’s hat—and the picture is lying | had seen it. 


dashed down on the floor with its face against 
the carpet. It is all spoiled, mamma,” sobbed 


Ah, good Lord! he had seen 
The summer night was 
Those 


and more than seen. 
quite dark when they got home. 


little Norah—“ papa's picture! and here is | gleams of starlight were lost in clouds, and all 


his hat. Oh, mamma, mamma !” 


was gloom about the pretty house. Instead 


Norah was frightened at her mother’s face. | of the usual kindly gleam from the windows, 
She had grown ghastly pale. ‘Get me acab,” | nothing was visible as they drew up to the 
she said to the maid, whose curiosity was | door but the light of a single candle which 


profoundly excited. 
took her child in her arms. 


Then she sat down and | showed its solitary flame through the bare 
“Norah, my | window of the dining-room. No blind was 


darling,” she said, making a pause between | drawn, or curtain closed, and like the taper 


every two words, “something dreadful has 
happened. I don’t know what. I must go 
—and see. I must go—and find hin—O 
my God, where am I to go?” 

“And me, too,” said the child, clinging to 
her fast; “‘me, too—let us go to the City, 
mamma !” 


“Not you, Norah. It will soon be your 


bedtime. Oh, my pet, go and kneel down 
and pray—pray for poor papa.” 


‘I can pray just as well in the cab,” said 





of a watcher shone this little miserable light. 
It chilled Helen in her profound discourage- 
ment and fatigue, and yet it gave hera forlorn 
hope that perhaps he had come. Norah had 
falien fast asleep leaning against her. It was 
all she could do to wake the child as they 
approached the door; and Jane came out to 
open the gate with a scared face. “No, 
ma’am, master’s never been back,” she an- 
swered to Helen’s eager question ; “‘ but Dr, 
Maurice, he's here.” 
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Mrs. Drummond put Norah’ into the | tell her; but I want you to go and stand by 
woman’s arms, and rushed into the house. | her: She'll want some one; and kiss the 
Dr. Maurice met her with a face almost as | child forme. If they find me, bury me 
white as her own, and took her hands corft-| where. I hope they will never find me, 
passionately, “You have heard from him? | though, for Helen’ssake. And poor Haldane 
What have you heard ? where is he?” said | Tell him I knew nothing of it; i 
poor Helen. nothing! I would have died sooner than le 

“Hush, hush!” he said, ‘“ perhaps it is | them nsk his money. God help us, andGod 
not so bad as it appears. I don’t understand | forgiveme! Maurice, you are a good fellow; 
it. Rest a little, and I will show you what | be kind to my poor wife.” 
he has written to me.” There was a postscript which nobody read 

“TI cannot rest,” she said ; “how can 1 rest | or paid any attention to: that is to say, they 
when Robert Let me see it. Let me | read it and it died from their minds for the 
see it. I am sure to understand what he | moment as if it meant nothing. It was thig 
means. He never had any secrets before. | written obliquely like an after-thought— 
Oh, show it me—show it me!—am not Ihis| “ Zhe bank was ruined from the first; thet 
wife?” | was never a chance for us. JI found this a 

“Poor wife, poor wife!” said the com- only to-day. Burton and Golden have doneit 
passionate doctor, and then he put her into | a@//.” 
an easy-chair and went and asked for some | These were the words that Helen 
wine. “I will show it you only when you | with Dr. Maurice standing mournfully behing 
have drunk this,” he said ; “only when you | watching her every movement. She 
have heard what I have to say. Drummond | staring at the letter for a long time, 
is very impulsive you know. He might not | then fell back with a hysterical sob, but with 
do really as he said. A hundred things | out any relief of tears. Dr. Maurice 
would come in to stop him when he had time | by her as his friend had asked him. 
to think. His heart has been broken by this | soothed her, adding every possible reason 
bank business; but when he felt that it was | he could think of (none of which he himself 
understood he was not to blame eS believed in the smallest degree) to show that 

“ Give me your letter,” she said, holding | “ poor Drummond” might change his mind, 
out her hand tohim. She was capable of | This was written in the first impulse of de 
no more, | spair, butwhenhe came tothink—— Helendid 

“He would soon find that out,” said the | not listen; but she heard what Dr. Maurice 
doctor. “Who could possibly blame Aim? | said vaguely, and she heard his account of 
My dear Mrs. Drummond, you must take this what he had done; he had given information 
into account. You must not give him up at | at once to the police ; he had engaged people 
once. I have set on foot all sorts ot in- | everywhere to search and watch. News would 
quiries——” | be heard of him to-morrow certainly, if not 

“ The letter, the letter !” she said hoarsely, | to-night. Helen rose while he was speaking, 
holding out her hand. | She collected herself and restrained herself, 

He was obliged to yield to her at last, but | exerting all the strength she possessed, 
not without the consciousness which comforted | “ Will you come with me?” she said. 
him that she had heard a great deal of what| “Where? where? Mrs. Drummond, I 
he had to say. She had not listened volun- | entreat you to believe I have done evety- 
tarily ; but still she had not been able to keep | thing x a: 
herself from hearing. ‘This was not much} “Oh,I am sure of it!” she said faintly; 
comfort to poor Helen, but it was to him. He | “but I must go. I cannot—cannot rest. 
had made her swallow the wine too; he had | must go somewhere—anywhere—where he 
done his best for her ; and now he could but | may have gone z 
stand by mournfully while she read her sen-| “ But, Mrs. Drummond——” 
tence, the words which might be death. “ You are going to say I have been every- 

* Maurice, I want you to go to my wife. | where. So we have, Norah and I—she fell 
Before you get this, or at least before you | asleep at last, poor child—she does not need 
have got to her, I shall be dead. It’s a curious | me—I must go——” te 
thing to say, but it's true. There has been aj} “It is getting late,” he said ; “it is just 
great crash at the bank, and I am ruined and | ten; if news were to come you would not 
all I carefor. If I lived I could do no good, | like to be out of the way. Stay here 
only harm ; but they will be sorry for her if I | rest, and I will go to-morrow ; you will want 
die, I have written to her, poor darling, to | all your strength.” 
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“T want it all now,” she said, with a strange 
smile. “Who thinks of to-morrow? it may 
never, never come. It may. You are 
very kind—but I cannot rest.” 

She was in the cab again before he could 
say another word. But fortunately at that 
moment one of his messengers came in hot 
haste to say that they thought that they had 
found some trace.of “‘the gentleman.” He 
had come off to bring the news, and probably 
by this time the others were on their way 
bringing him home. 
nished Maurice with a weapon against Helen. 
She allowed herself to be led into the house 
again, not believing it, feeling in her heart 
that her husband would never be brought 
back, yet unable to resist the reasonable con- 
clusion that she must stay to receive him. 
The short summer darkness passed over her 
thus ; the awful dawn came and looked her 
in the face. One of the maids sat up, or 
rather dozed in her chair in the kitchen, keep- 
ing a fire alight in case anything might be 


This intelligence fur-, 


wanted. And Helen sat and listened to every 
sound ; sat at the window gazing out, hearing 
carriage-wheels and footsteps miles off, as it 
seemed to her, and now and then almost 
deceived into hope by the sound of some 
one returning from a dance or late party. 
How strange it seemed to her that life should 
be going on in its ordinary routine, and people 
enjoying themselves, while she sat thus frozen 
into desperation, listening for him who would 
never come again! Her mind was wandering 
after him through every kind of dreadful 
scene ; and yet it was so difficult, so impos- 
sible to associate him with anything terrible. 
He, always so reasonable, so tender of others, 
so free from selfish folly. The waking of the 
new day stole upon the watcher before she 
was aware ; those sounds which are so awful 
in their power, which show how long it is 
since last night, how life has gone on, casting 
aside old burdens, taking of new ones. It 
was just about ten o'clock, when the morning 
was at its busiest outside, and Helen, refusing 
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to acknowledge the needs of the new day, 
still sat at the window watching with eyes 
that were dry and hot and bloodshot, with 
the room all in mournful disorder round her, 
when Dr. Maurice’s brougham drew up fo 
the door.. He sprang out of it, carrying a 
coat on his arm; a rough fellow in a blue 
Jersey and sailors hat followed him. 
Maurice came in with that look so different 
from the look of anxiety, that fatal air, sub- 
dued and still and certain, which comes only 
from knowledge. Whatever might have hap- 
pened he was in doubt no more. 

Helen’s long vigil had worn her into that 
extremity of emotion which can no longer 
avail itself of ordinary signs. She had not 
even risen to meet the news. She held out 
her hand feebly, and gave him a piteous look 
of inquiry, which her dry lips refused to 
sound. She looked 4s if it were possible 
that she had grown into an idiot as she sat 
there. He came forward to her and took 
her hand in his. 

“Dear Mrs. Drummond,” he said, “ you 
will need all your courage; you must not 
give way ; you must think of your child.” 

“I know,” she said; her hand dropped 
out of his as if by its mere weight. She 
bowed her head as if to let this gicat salt 


bitter wave go over her—bowed it down till 
it sank upon her lap hidden in her clasped 
hands. ‘There was nothing to be said further, 
not a word was necessary. She knew. 

And yet there was a ony to tell. It was 


told to her very gently, and she had to listen 
to it, with her face hidden in her hands. 
She shuddered now and then as she listened. 
Sometimes a long convulsive sob escaped 
her, and shook her whole frame; but she 
was far beyond the ordinary relief of weep- 
ing. It was poor Robert's coat which Dr. 
Maurice had brought with him, making all 
further doubt impossible. The gentleman 
had thrown it off when he took that boat at 
Chelsea. It was too warm, he said; “ and 
sure enough it was mortal warm,” the man 
added who had come to verify the mournful 
story. ‘The gentleman had taken a skiff for 
arow. It wasaclear, beautiful night, and he 





had been warned to keep out of the way of 
steamers and barges. If any came to 
him, the boatman said, it was not for want 
of knowing how to manage a boat. The 
little skiff had drifted in bottom up, and had 
been found that morning a mile down stream, 
That was all. Jane, who was the housemaid, 
went away crying, and drew down all the 
blinds except that of the room in which her 
mistress was. ‘Surely missis will have the 
thought to do that,” she said. But poor 
Helen had not the thought. 

And thus it all came to an end—ther 
love, their prosperity, and that miti 
human happiness which they had enjoyed 
together—happiness not too perfect, and yet 
how sweet! Norah still slept through the 
bright morning, neglected by her usual at 
tendant, and tired out by her unusual exer. 
tions on the previous night. “She ought to 
know,” the maids said to each other, with 
that eagerness to make evil tidings known 
which is so strangely common ; but the old 
nurse, who loved the child, would not have 
her disturbed. It was only when Helen 
rejected all their entreaties to lie down and 
rest that Martin consented to rouse the little 
girl. She came down, with her bright hair 
all about her shoulders, wrapped im a little 
white dressing-gowh, flying with noiseless 
bare feet down the staircase, and, without a 
word of warning, threw herself upon her 
mother. It was not to console her mother, 
but to seek her own natural refuge in this 
uncomprehended calamity. “Oh, mamma!” 
said Norah; “oh, mamma, mamma!” She 
could find no other words of consolation. 
Torrents of youthful tears gushed from the 
child’s eyes. She wept for both, while 
Helen sat tearless. And the blinds were 
not down nor the shutters closed in that 
room, as the servants recollected with hor- 
ror, and the great golden light of mom 
shone in. : 

Thus they were left undisturbed in the 
full day, in the sweet sunshine ; scarcely 
knowing, in the first stupor of misery, how it 
yas the darkness had gathered in the midst 
of all their world of light. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BOY JOHN. 


Back under the shadows of that time when 
man was pawing himself loose from monke 
realm, unsophisticated wisdom would have it 
that John should be trained up in the way he 
ought to go. We, of course, know better. 
In that twilight period of no steamboats, no 
female suffrage, no reforms, no town-meetings, 
no beer-gardens, how should they understand ? 
But in these happier days when every boy 
can explore the mysteries of a normal school 
or drinking-cellar, Solomon’s wisdom with re- 
spect to the very trifling matter of John’s ed- 
ucation will hardly do. 

Solomon built a house. But who now would 
build after that old Hebrew’s drafting? Do 
we not have modern improvements? And 
so should not the boy John have the benefit 
of modern improvements? In old time it 
was, “Train up a child in the way he should 
go,” on the ground that being trained in it he 
would be likely to stick to it. 

But in this riper age we have a deeper phi- 
losophy: “Let nature alone to work out its 
own way; do not restrain it.” We have 
learned that pent-up things, such as steam 
and reforms, are dangerous. They should be 
allowed to blow off. And so the child has a 
steam which he should blow off. He has fires 
of youth which ought to be burned out, and 
not smothered to char on his life. Having a 
wayward disposition incident to youth, he 
should be suffered to work it off and be rid of 
it, So as to settle down gracefully into sober 
manhood. 

John is an awkward, restless, fidgety fellow, 
whose chief end is to torture the cat and tear 
clothes. His parents congratulate themselves 
that their boy is growing up under the hallow- 
ed influences of a Christian home. What is 
it, then, that marks John’s home as hallowed 
and Christian? When the toil and drive of 
the day are ended, and the evening hours be- 
gin to throw their hush over the household, 
what is there in living-room or parlor, got 
ready by a parent's Christian thoughtfulness, 
for making the closing hours of day the happy, 
the joyous, the loved ones of all the twenty- 
four? John has been in for dinner, eaten it, 
a L apabrerdy so He has been in for his 

, €aten that, and now, after doing the 
last things of work-time (for John roe Se 
fakean to be a boy te knows what work 

)y nes In weary in body, yet un in 
mind, restless, yearning for anchiog ame 


recreation, some joy, some sport, some pla 
ugh, frolic, unbending of some kind to > 
eve the hideous tedium of all tread, tread, 





tread in the mill of toil. The mother, having 
put her house in order for the night, takes 
some odd piece of work—sewing, knitting, or 
crocheting—and worries out the fag-ends of 
weary flesh and lamp-light. The father takes 
his evening paper, or his evening drowse, or 
both of them, rolling in an easy-chair or tip- 
ped up in one that is not easy,— himself silent, 
dull, dismal. 

But the boy John,—what of him? What 
shall he do? He does not know how to knit 
or crochet ; he does not care for the news- 
paper. What are politics and Congress and 
Tammany to him? What fun for him in 
Beecher’s sermon or the Farmers’ Club? He 
looks up and around. Not an eye or coun- 
tenance shows one ray of sympathy with his 
uneasiness, pitching and rolling now to the 
brim. He looks up on the mantel; nothing 
there. He looks up to the clock; nothing 
there. He looks round on the walls, up at 
the ceiling ; nothing for him there. He looks 
out of the window: well, he begins to see 
the glimmer of something for him out there ; 
though nothing under that roof, within those 
walls, around that stove, which the world calls 
hishome. So John yields up a sigh, a stretch, 
and a yawn, and out he goes for sympathy 
into the darkness. The mother works on. 
The father reads and dozes on. The boy is 
now beginning to go on in the way he likes 
to go. Other boys, fleeing out from other 
such Christian homes, or ffom homes that are 
not Christian, meet him on the street. They 
mingle their discontents and sympathies till, 
with the leap and dash of young life, they 
come together into a plot for mischief, or into 
the chamber where billiards are played, or into 
the cellar where entertainment is for man and 
—beast ; or anywhere up or down where life 
and unbending for the restless fibers of youth 
can be found, and where the evening hours 
are not spent in the dullness of knitting and 
dozing. 

John is young. His tastes are unformed. 
His feelings are very far from being refined. 
In fact he is a little gross in his, sympathies. 
He wants amusement. Every bone in his 
b&dy aches for recreation, for play, fun, laugh- 
ter. He does not care—he has never been 
taught to care—what the fun is, if only it will 
give relief to the fidget that stings him. Not 
at all refined, he will go for what he wants 
where others go. And going where others 
go, he finds the hunger of his nature coarsely 
met—just as tainted meat will fill the hunger 
of a starving man—in the low revelry, vile 
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stories, unclean mirth of drinking-cellars and 
saloons. The boy does not discriminate very 
closely, and to the longing of his crude appe- 
tite the entertainment of these places is infi- 
nitely better than any he ever could find in 
that place which he has been taught to speak 
of as home. For eating and sleeping and 
getting his clothes mended, he feels that no 
place can be equal to a Christian home ; but 
for a good time, for passing a dull evening 
hour, for learning something new, for words 
of cheer, for professions of sympathy, for 
those genial ways which a boy does love, and 
which any boy but a Uriah Heep must love, 
John will tell even the minister to his face 
that home is nothing to a street corner, or a 
billiard-room with the attachment of a beer- 
shop. 
Well, by and by, just before the clock 
strikes ten, the father wakes from his doze, 
the spectacles falling and the paper sliding 
upon the floor, and, looking round with a 
bewildered gaze, asks, “ Where is John?” 
Where is he? Why, for want of better in- 
struction, he is out practicing our modern 
plan of training himself up in the way he 
likes to go, having no thought that when he 
is old he will care to depart from it. But the 
} father who has inquired for his boy rubs his 
eyes, looks out into the darkness, and listens ; 
but he hears him not. He wishes that his boy 
would not go out so of nights ; but then he 
does go out. He wonders that John cannot 
sit down at home like other boys. What 
other boys? And then, with a very feeling 
remark that, “If John does not do better and 
become steady, he will make a miserable 
shirk of himself,” the father goes to bed. 
The mother waits till her boy comes. By 
and by he does come in,—his restlessness 
blown off, the uneasy fidget of the early even- 
ing spent in relaxations which, of some kind, 
a boy must have,—and then at last the house 
is quiet. Sleep and rest prepare the house- 
hold for another day and evening like these. 
And when that other evening comes, out 
goes the boy again; and the father again 
wonders, and wishes that John would be steady 
and stay at home, and very feelingly predicts 
that, “If he does not change his course, he 
will very likely come to a miserable end.”” 
But, good father, why should your boy 
spend his evenings at home? What is there 
at home for Aim? What pleasant recreation, 
what happy plan for whiling away the hour, 
does he find inviting him sere, or that would 
invite any dey there? What have you done 
to make home attractive and winsome to him 
as John's home? He would like amuse- 





ments suited to his young, restless, brimmi 
nature ; how much real thought and care da 
you ever give in schemes, devices, plans, 
efforts, with a view to meeting this passionate 
yearning of his mind? How much do you 
play with him, tell stories with him, make 
riddles with him, talk with him of what you 
have done and seen, of what your father did 
and saw? What games, what sports, what 
efforts at skill with slate and pencil, with 
knife, saw, and gimlet, have you devised for 
him, while your look and action were saying, 
“My boy, I want you to love your home 
more than any other spot of earth.” 

But your boy is not all for sport, though in 
this evening hour he does want a change from 
the employments of the day. His eager 
mind is ever on the alert to learn some 
thing, and if his mind is guided he will take 
as much pleasure in the acquisition of useful 
knowledge as in that which is frivolous; he 
will quite as easily be led to the reading of 
good as to the reading of trash. Now, among 
the book-shelves of the old house how many 
shelves have you filled for your boy? What 
books do fill them? You buy,—for you are 
the father, or perhaps the kindred of that father 
I had a talk with a few weeks ago,—you buy 
for your own use the A/manac, The Gasetteer, 
the Lives of the Apostles, Scotts Commen 
tary, Emblems of Faith, a History of the 
War, Martin F. Tupper, the Speeches of 
Henry Clay, and a picture of Lincoln. But 
what for your boy? You spend eight dollars 
a year for your daily paper which you go to 
sleep over evenings ; as many dollars spent 
in suitable reading for him, in each of the five 
years past, would have given him a stock now 
which he would read and read over again 
through the twilights of summer and long 
evenings of winter. But, mind you, it must 
be suitable reading. Of the books mentioned 
above, you yourself do not read one, 
the A/manac and Scott's Commentary. Ant 
most certainly you do not expect your boy to 
read them. Here, then, are a dozen or fit 
teen dollars wasted. And just in the same 
manner you can fling away money in 
books for John ; books which he will not 
and which no boy will read. Books there 
are, more than a father will wish to buy @ 
one year, which any boy, quick, active, hum 
gering, restless as yours is, will sit down 
read by the hour ; and as he reads will loathe 
himself more and more at remembering that 
he ever cared to look into those places where 
man and beast are (or perhaps in strict gram 
mar I should say is) entertained. ‘3 
"You sigh, do you? And you answer, “All 
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this sounds very well; but to carry out such 
a plan would cost something.” Indeed, so it 
would. I did not think of that. Yet it is a 
matter that should be thought of. Let us 
look at it. Do you make use of tobacco? 
Pardon me, I mean no offense. Christian 
fathers do sometimes make use of it. Sup- 
pose then you do. How much does it cost 
you? Ten centsa day? Too much? Then 
say (for I will take no advantage) five cents 
aday. I think you would rather have it ten 
cents: for five leaves me to infer that you 
smoke very poor cigars. However, we will 
stick to five. But five cents a day would be 
$18.25 a year. Eighteen dollars and twenty- 
five cents every year (except leap year, when 
you would put in one more cigar, and which 
for the fun of the thing you perhaps would 
pay ten cents for)—eighteen dollars and 
twenty-five cents every year turned into 
smoke! And you cannot afford to buy ten 
dollars’ worth of books in a year for your boy ! 

“But I do not use tobacco, the vile stuff,” 
you may possibly answer. And it is no con- 
clusive mark against one’s Christian character 
not to use it; though you need not speak dis- 
respectfully of that which is the “ sweet mor- 
sel” of so many a Christian. You do not use 
it, then. But your neighbor does. “My 


neighbor—what have I to do with my neigh- 


bor in the matter?” Don’t be impatient ; 


just hear me a moment. Your neighbor does | 


use tobacco, if you do not. Now, if he can 
afford to burn up five or ten cents every day, 
twenty or forty dollars every year, of his in- 
come, and have nothing for it, how is it that 
you cannot afford to spend half as much 
money, and have a doy for it at home, happy, 
contented, and training up in the way he 
should.go? Is the delicacy of tobacco so 
priceless to your neighbor, and is a good, 
home-loving boy of so little worth to you? I 
know you do not think so. You love John, 
and will do anything for him. 

Training up a child in the way he should 
walk unto the end,—the wisdom of an old fi 
three thousand years ago,—is very much de- 
spised in this advanced age. Many a Christian 
parent has a way of flinging this drudgery off 
from his own conscience upon the conscience 
of a charitable public. The family is not the 
school of moral and religious training it ought 
tobe. The evening hours for home enjoy- 
_ -— oe B ‘fend for culture are not 

‘n, it may be feared, as they should be b 
Christian parents. Our Sunday.schools, wi 
vain) kant Of good (and pc Pag 

in), have encouraged an infinite in just 
this direction. The father is weary with the 





toil of the week, and so, instead of training 
his child himself, he sends the boy, or the gr, 
to the Sunday-school ; trusting (as if he 

lost his wits) that the dear public will feel as 
much interest in his child as he ought to feel. 

But this boy that we have been talking 
about (I feel a good deal of interest in John) 
—let us follow him a little longer. Neglected 
by father and mother,—to be sure his father 
sends him to school and his mother mends 
his clothes,—with no home bright, sunny, 
made cheerful, happy, attractive for him, he 
is out on the street; in saloons and cellars at 
last he is ;—in fact, he is in any place where 
his brimming nature can flow over, and the 
uneasy, restless activities of his soul can spend 
themselves. He quickly feels the contrast 
between these places and his home. At 
home the care of father and mother has been 
given to provide him the accommodations for 
eating and sleeping; and John goes there to 
eat and sleep. Beyond these they have 
scarcely troubled themselves about any other 
wants their boy might have. They have 
seemed to feel that he could hardly want any- 
thing more. Yet John does want something 
more. He has looked the house all over to 
find it; but it is not there. So he goes out 
to seek it elsewhere. Genial companionship, 
amusement, recreations for the coil and spring 
of his boyish mettle, he does not find where 
his father and mother are; but he does find 
them where other homeless boys gather and 
homeless men are found,—where the story, 
the joke, the game, mirth, and drinking fill up 
the hours of evening. 

After this training has been going on till 
the boy has got a fair start down that way he 
will be likely to go, the father one day rubs 
open his eyes to the real state of the case. 
He begins to feel troubled. He is really 
alarm He wonders why it is that John 
will act so. He inquires of himself what can 
be done. Assuring himself that Ae has done 
everything which a father can do for a loved 
son,—“ for have I not clothed my boy, and 
found him a comfortable home to sleep in?” 
—he gives him up; what else can the poor 
father do ?—he gives his boy up to the keep- 
ing of public benevolence. “I have done 

I can do; my conscience is clear. Now,” 
he says to public charity, “look out for your 
conscience.” And so temperance organiza- 
tions, Good Templars, Knights of What-not, 
take the boy into their keeping and do what 
they can for him. The father is easy again. 
He takes his evening paper, reads, and goes 
to sleep: for his boy—“is he not safe in the 
hands of public keeping?” Safe? J+ he 
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safe? Can you sleep on now and take your 
rest? Good Templars and such things, de- 
vised to pick up the homeless, are not quite 
sO sure as—as—well, as the laws of Nature, 
the rising and setting of the sun. Divisions 
and lodges of temperance may be faithful a 
thousand years or so; but then the sun has 
been doing his work faithfully six times as 
long. 

After a period of years I come back where 
the home of this family is of which John is 
so important a member, and look in upon 
them once more. As only the last week 
I looked into some of those families that I 
knew long time ago, and learned with heart- 
ache of their Johns, so I come back to 
this family and inquire about its John. The 
father and mother with a lurid smile, yet with 
a warm grasp of the hand, welcome me. We 
sit down, and soon the talk wanders back into 
the past. God has been kind to them, thuugh 
the burden of years begins to be heavy upon 
them. Their work will soon be done. They 
are finishing up the day’s labor and getting 
ready for the long evening and the final sleep. 
I look about me and remember. I turn to 
the mother, and with a cheery voice break in, 
“And what has become of—of. John, that I 
used to see?” 

The mother drops her hands. Her work 
falls to the floor. She turns away her eyes. 
She cannot answer. In the mean time the 
father has slowly risen from his seat, and, as 
if to do some forgotten thing, has gone out. 
In a minute I follow him. I find him with 
downcast look, hands clasped behind him, pac- 
ing to and fro on the greensward by the door. 
We sit down under a maple through which 
the full moon is shaking her beams upon us, 
and there he tells me of John. “I hoped 
well for my boy. I did what I could for him. 
He was my all. But he would not stay at 
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home like a steady boy. He spent his even. 
ings abroad. Bad boys and worse men led 
him away. He learned to go with them that 
have done him no good. Not that John was 
naturally vicious: before he went with bad 
men he was a good boy. He learned it all. 
He began to drink; at first because others 
did. Soon he loved it; and I cannot 
go over these sad years. You can think how 
it has been. My boy—is—lost—to me; but 
if—through the infinite—mercy of God—he 
might not be lost to heaven Oh, the 
burden of my heart is greater than I can bear. 
If I could think of him in his childhood inno- 
cence and purity as safe under the sod, I should 
have some comfort in that. But there is not 
much comfort for me now. The staff that I 
leaned upon has broken and pierced my side. 
I can only think of him now and say, ‘John, 
my boy, you do not mean to kill your father; 
you know not what you do; you do not think 
how you are crushing me down to the grave.’ 
But enough of this. Let us go in.” 

In the house we do not talk much. We | 
are not in the mood for it now. The current 
has been broken ; and no one feels like try- 
ing to restore it. After a little while I bid 
the father and mother good-night, and go 
away. At the end of the gravel walk in the 
road I stop and look back to the lighted win- 
dows. Itis the last look that I shall ever 
give them, very likely. My thought is, “Good 
father, you never had a home yourself, per- 
haps, and so you knew not what such a thing 
would be for a boy like John of years ago. 
You did not know how you could make your 
boy love it forever as his dear old home. 
You had not learned how to wind the love 
of it into his heart. And you did not think 
how there might be memories of it that would 
make him die rather than cast a shadow on 
its hallowed sunshine.” 


IN ABSENCE. 


My love for thee is like a wingéd seed 
Blown from the heart of thy rare beauty’s flower, 
And deftly guided by some breezy power 
To fall and rest where I should never heed 
In deepest caves of memory. There, indeed, 
With virtue rife of many a sunny hour,— 
Ev’n making cold neglect and darkness dower 
Its roots with life,—swiftly it ’gan to breed, 
’Till now wide-branching tendrils it outspreads 
Like circling arms, to prison its own prison, 
Fretting the walls with blooms by myriads, 
And blazoning in my brain full summer-season : 
Thy face, whose dearness presence had not taught, 
In absence multiplies and fills all thought. 
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A RECENT writer has brought forth an 
earnest “plea for silence.” He tells of a 
school which an old French writer proposed 
to establish, to be called “ Z’ Académie Si- 
lencieuse,” wherein little writing, much think- 
ing and no speaking was to be the rule. 

Probably he was not aware that the ideal 
academy of the fantastic Frenchman was al- 
ready un fait accompli at the capital of this 
talkative country of ours, where a silent col- 
lege is yearly sending forth its alumni, pledged 
to an absolute, life-long observance of Car- 
lyle’s pointed injunction. 

The purpose of this article is to relate the 
story of the foundation of this novel institu- 
tion, and we shall begin by briefly showing 
what uneducated deaf-mutes are and what 
had been done for them up to the time our 
history properly opens. 

In Bennington, Vermont, fifteen years ago, 
lived a character known in all the region 
round about as “ Dumb Gray.” He was an 
uneducated deaf-mute—tall, well-formed, with 
bearded and not unhandsome features. Most 
of his time was spent in moody isolation. 
Occasionally he would enter the town, and 
always became the center of an eager and 
curious group. When thus surrounded, he 
would come to a full stop, throw back his 
fine head, and look from face to face in the 
throng, half angry, half abashed, and alto- 
gether perplexed, as if sensible of the pres- 
ence of strange confréres, whose affinity with 
himself he perceived, whose superiority he 
dimly recognized, but was too proud to ac- 
knowledge without the explanation for which, 
perhaps, he hungered. Unemulous, unambi- 
tous, utterly regardless of his personal ad- 
vancement ; startled by a touch, soothed by 
a glance; not easily provoked, but terrible 
when aroused ; appropriating any unguarded 
article that tempted him, but always without 
effort at concealment ; occasionally evincing 
a disposition to make an acquaintance in the 
town, the next hour flying in bitter revulsion 
to his mountain home, he was clearly a strange 
being, pitiably but mysteriously and impres- 
sively afflicted,—a_being not only bereft of 
all the highest human enjoyments, but tor- 
tured by his inability to comprehend them ; 
a being to challenge at once the sympathy of 
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generous, the interest of the philosophi- 
cal, and the solicitude of the religious. 

Almost every observant person can recol- 
lect a similar instance of an uneducated 
mute, and probably also the feeling of mingled 
pity, wonder, concern, and curiosity with 





which he first beheld him. Happily, the num- 
ber of such unfortunates is rapidly lessening. 

Until a comparatively recent period men 
in general, and the wisest and best of men in 
particular, believed this misfortune incapable 
of alleviation. The ancients supposed its 
subjects to labor under the curse of heaven, 
and proscribed them. Aristotle denied that 
mutes possess intellect. Up to the time of 
Justinian the Roman laws are silent respect- 
ing the deaf and dumb, and both before and 
after the promulgation of the Code they were 
ranked -with idiots. St. Augustine, in the 
fourth century, declared it absurd to suppose 
that deaf-mutes can receive spiritual instruc- 
tion, asserting that “deafness from birth 
makes faith impossible, since ‘faith cometh 
by hearing, and he who is born deaf can 
neither hear the Word nor learn to read it.” 
And thus, for centuries, the leaders in lit- 
erature, law, and theology rejected the mute 
as incompetent and imbecile. 

But a greater error was never committed, 
a,greater wrong never sanctioned, nor one 
that seems more inexcusable in the light of 
the present. 

In 1760 the Abbé de I’ Epée, a young Bene- 
dictine of Paris, first comprehended, by the 
mere intuition of sympathy, that the mute 
cannot of himself reveal and explain his mis- 
fortune ; that in order to educate him, it is 
primarily necessary that he be understood, 
not that he understand. Chivalric as pious, 
the Abbé became deeply interested in two 
young mute sisters whom he accidentally en- 
countered. He became their pupil, watched 
their mental processes and their method of 
communication with each other. Out of his 
observations and the earnest labors of his 
whole after-life was developed the system of 
signs,—founded upon the natural signs of the 
uneducated mute, and consisting of these 
in an improved and more or less systematized 
form,—which is an essential means of in- 
struction in a majority of the existing schools 
for deaf-mutes, including many which do not 


profess to follow the system of de I’ Epée. 


Nearly sixty years after this discovery Dr. 
Thomas H. Gallaudet, of Hartford, visited 
Europe with intent to acquire and introduce 
into this country the art of educating the deaf 
anddumb. He found the English schools to 
be pure monopolies, and such obstacles were 
thrown in his way as practically to forbid his 
obtaining any information from them. But 
at Paris every facility was afforded him. 

In 1818 the famous school at Hartford was 
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opened under his superintendence. It was for 
a time supported by private contributions, and 
on the roll of those who thus manifested their 
sympathy and appreciation we find the names 
of William Ellery Channing, Josiah Quincy, 
Nathaniel Bowditch, Stephen Vah Rensse- 
laer, and many other representatives of New 
England and Eastern New York families 
celebrated in the annals of the period. 

As schools multiplied, it was discovered 
that the deaf and dumb formed a far greater 
proportion of the population than had been 
supposed ;—startling as it may seem, the re- 
cent census shows a total of over sixteen 
thousand mutes in the United States, and 
the actual number is considerably greater. 

In all the manifold beneficent endeavors 
of education in our day, can one be found 
more praiseworthy than’ that which aims to 
raise this great number of human beings from 
the depths of utter and hopeless mental and 
moral ignorance ; train them up to intelligent 
manhood and womanhood, to membership in 
* the great army of producers ; and endow them 
with the sublime consciousness of their pres- 
ent power and future immortality ? 

To a much greater extent than the general 
public may be aware of, all this is being ac- 
complished. There are in the country thirty- 
three institutions and five day-schools for 
mutes, having in attendance during 1871 an 
aggregate of 4,068 pupils. All the States, 
except Florida, have these schools. 

In a course of instruction appreciably 
shorter than that accorded hearing children 


in the public schools of the country, these 
institutions give the mutes a thorough “com. 
mon school” education, besides initiati 
them into one or more of the trades produ- 
cing articles in constant demand. 

Of the graduates of these a fair proportion 
were educated only up to a standard some. 
what short of that required for admission to 
American colleges, the institutions possessing 
no facilities to help them further. 

The system, so far, was both unwise and 
cruel: unwise, since, by completing what it 
had undertaken, it must have secured in. 
creased material returns to the community ; 
and cruel in that, after making these young 
men doubly sensitive to the trumpetings of 
duty, and to the alluring rewards that await 
| all earnest endeavor, it forced them into the 

struggle with only the weak weapon of a 
partial education, and left them hopeless of 
intellectual advancement, except what could 
be wrung from weary and insufficient appli- 
cation in moments saved from their labors as 
artisans. 

This great and palpable defect in the sys- 
tem early attracted the attention of the most 
advanced minds in the profession of deaf- 
mute instruction, prominent among whom 
were Rev. William W. Turner and Mr. Jared 
A. Ayres of Connecticut, Mr. John Carlin 
of New York, and Mr. J. A. Van Nostrand 
‘of Texas. To these gentlemen belongs the 
credit of having first pointed out the neces- 
sity for, and energetically advocated the 
establishment of, a National Deaf-mute Col- 
lege, which should supply the deficiencies of 
the existing system and offer its advantages 
to all competent mutes in the nation. — 

The project was a matter of discussion for 
several years among a number of enthusiastic 
instructors, who had taken the high ground 
that “deafness, though it be total and con- 
genital, imposes no limits upon the intellectu- 
al development of its subjects, save in the 
single direction of the appreciation of acoustic 
phenomena.” But not until within the last 
decennium did these discussions assume de- 
finite form ; and the circumstances which led 
to the action then taken were wholly unex- 
pected,-and independent of the project as 
broached in New England. 

The late Hon. Amos Kendall (whose po 
litical sins, if some of his official acts were 
sins, may be forgiven him for the sake of the 
good that he did subsequently in other direc 
tions), after his retirement from public life 
became interested in some mute children—* 
deeply moved, indeed, that he founded and 
for a time privately supported the school, 
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since erected into the Columbia Institution 
for Deaf-mutes, at Washington. 

In 1857 Mr. Kendall summoned to his aid 
Mr. Edward M. Gallaudet, of Hartford. 
Young, enthusiastic, himself the son of a 
mute mother and cf a father whose maturity 
was spent entirely in the education of deaf- 
mutes, Mr. Gallaudet possessed keen insight 
into the workings of the deaf-mute mind, 


thorough belief in their capacity, and a | 


warm desire for their intellectual, social, and 
spiritual elevation. When we add that he was 
personally characterized by most admirable 
tact, energy, and judgment, and that the 
broad mind of Mr. Kendall soon recognized 
the justice and good policy of affording the 


highest educational facilities to mutes of | 


ability, it will be seen that the elements of 
success were all present ; and that it only re- 
mained to familiarize the public mind with 
the matter by the presentation of facts, which 
in this cause are the most convincing of 
pleas, in order to insure the ultimate success 
of endeavors to found a National Deaf-mute 
College. 

To this labor the two gentlemen devoted 
themselves, the one as chief actor, the other 
as a wise, experienced, and able adviser. 

In public meetings, in private interviews 
with officials, and before Congress and its 
committees, they claimed the sanction and 
assistance of the national legislature in their 
humane and politic mission. 

The central government, they argued, was 
the only proper authority to undertake the 
work. The college was to be national in its 
scope and in the benefits it would confer. 
And since one college was sufficient for the 
whole country, it could attain the highest 
position of usefulness only under the auspices 
and care of the supreme authority. 

Moreover, they pointed out how all prece- 
dent strengthened their cause. The Govern- 
ment had liberally endowed agricultural col- 
leges in many States; it had granted tracts 
of land to the Connecticut and Kentucky in- 
stitutions for deaf-mutes ; it had appropriated 
large sums to assist in the prosecution of 
scientific discoveries; it had established a 
department devoted exclusively to the collec- 
tion of facts bearing upon the science of in- 
struction ; in fine, while the people had 
actually, Congress had virtually affirmed the 
fact that education was a condition of the con- 
tinued existence of the republic, a measure 
of national progress, and an inalienable right 
of the citizens it represents. This being so, 
it was argued, deaf-mutes are in justice en- 
titled to suitable and thorough education. 
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If not, or if it be denied them, where shall 
the line be drawn between those who inherit 
the right and those who do not? 

Such a cause, with such advocates, could 
not long remain without attention and friends. 

On the 28th of June, 1864 the college was 
publicly inaugurated, and its labors began on 
the 8th of September following. 

In the meantime Congress had expressed 
its approval of the undertaking by making a 
liberal appropriation in its aid. Only one 
provision was now lacking to complete the 
efficiency of the college,—adequate means 
for the support of those students unable to 
pay for their education. For two years pri- 
vate gentlemen met this want by a gift of free 
scholarships to the institution. 

In 1866 an incident occurred which was 
the means of removing this difficulty in a 
manner wholly providential. A young man 
residing in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, who 
had become totally deaf at the age of fifteen, 
learning of the establishment of the college, 
applied to the late Hon. Thaddeus Stevens 
for aid in securing admission. Upon inquiry, 
Mr. Stevens discovered, with no little indig- 
nation, that Congress had appropriated money 
to build and sustain the college, but had re- 
stricted the admission of students to only 
those coming from the District of Columbia 
and from the army and navy. By his inter- 
vention the defective legidation was soon 
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righted, and in March of the following year 
Congress authorized the reception of a lim- 
ited number of mutes, properly qualified, 
from any of the States or Territories. 
Immediately upon the opening of the col- 
lege students began to assemble within its 
then narrow walls. They came from States 
near and far, a large proportion being from 
the East. One young man left England in 
order to secure the benefits conferred by the 
college. Nearly ajl had received what in- 


struction the several State institutions were 


able to give them, and had then spent more 
or less time in active labor as clerks and 
artisans. 

Whoever has .been held back in his puir- 
suit of knowledge, and whoever rightly val- 
ues the knowledge which he possesses, can 
understand how the establishment of a col- 
lege for their benefit stirred the hearts of 
these young men. 

As a whole, they have grasped the hand 
extended to them with an energy born of a 
keen consciousness of their mental incom- 
pleteness, of a realization that their chief 
hope of usefulness lies in securing the full 
benefit of the proffered advantages, and that 
it opens to them the only adequate means of 
escape from the ceaseless self-grinding effects 
of an unoccupied mind. 

The main central building of the institution 
is the first prominent object to catch the eye of 
the traveler entering Washington by rail from 
the north. It is in a beautiful suburban dis- 
trict called Kendal! Green. Being medieval 
Gothic in style, the appearance of the edifice 
is in pleasing contrast to the severe Grecian 
and Doric fronts common to the public build- 
ings of the city. 

One can hardly leave the babble and clam- 
or of the outside world and enter the pre- 





cincts of the institution without strange 
sensations ; for it is a curious place— 
curious in its personnel, its processes, 
and its incidents. 

Perhaps the first thing to impress 
| the visitor is the atmosphere of perva- 
ding silence in which he finds himself 
He sees gathering about him, at chapel. 
time, a throng of youth very like those 
| of his own college days, but they come 
without summons of bell, and no hila. 
rious tones echo along the passages. 
| The services are given in the voice. 
| less language of pantomime. No 
comic songs are heard about the door. 
ways, nor do ringing choruses enliven 
the evening ; for the deaf-mute is a 
stranger, if not to the hidden soul of 
harmony, at least to its outer forms: what- 
ever ideas of poetic expression exist among 
the students are there only as they linger 
in the minds of those whose ears, many 
a long year ago, became closed to all the 

concords of sweet sounds. 

But the place, though silent, is far from 
being gloomy and expressionless. Few would 
think it so after seeing the students con- 
verse, debate, and declaim among them- 
selves. They use, of course, “the sign 
language,” which is the result of an im 
provement and development of that natural 
imitative faculty common to all the human 
family. 

Gesture is the first and most natural means 
by which any passion seeks expression, and 
hence the developed language of signs be- 
comes much more graphic in its delineation 
of the emotions than spoken language can be. 
It is to the latter what pictures are to written 
description. In this language of “action, 
action, ACTION” all the arts of oratory are 
cultivated and the nimble jest goes round. 

Witness this group of students conversing 
in the hall. Two are debating the Theory of 
the Origin of Species. The one signing 
seems to be excited beyond bounds. His 
body and limbs are in energetic action, and 
on his countenance are portrayed the simili- 
tudes of the emotions that move earnest con- 
testants. He is warm and cool, pertu 
and calm, repellent and winning by turns 
Every idea advanced by the hands is visibly 
sketched upon the countenance. When he 
has presented evidence his set face challenges 
disproof. The gesture of derision 1s accom 
panied by the smile of ridicule. And when 
at the close he has arrayed the geological ree 
ord as direct proof of his opinions, he 
his arms and leans back, a smile of serene 
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immovability symbolizing his confidence in a 
theory he deems already proven. 

It is hardly necessary to add that this de- 
bater has supported the biblical account of 
the creation. His Darwinist opponent has 
stood, like Roderick Dhu, unmoved beneath 
repeated blows ; and now he answers ridi- 
cule, argument, and evidence, by stating 
gravely, with slow gestures and calm face, 
the hypotheses that compose his ingenious 
theory. 

Yonder student is picturing to a convulsed 
group the melancholy tale of the gentleman 
of doubtful assets, whose soup was suddenly 
removed by a clever waiter armed with a 
syringe. The writer has seen this and simi- 
lar anecdotes related in the sign language at 
exhibitions so effectively as to make cer- 
tain learned doctors of divinity nearly wrig- 
gle off their seats with amusement. 

A deaf-mute student commits his lessons 
by placing one hand under the table (under, 
in order to avoid disturbing his fellows), and 
spelling out each word rapidly by means of 
the manual alphabet. The motions of his 
hand resemble those of an expert telegraph 
operator. The process is precisely the same, 
with a change of means, as that employed by 
ordinary students when they con lessons 
aloud. Sometimes in the heat of an exami- 
nation one will suddenly cease writing, ply 
his fingers until he has caught up the thread 
of an argument, or secured a necessary fact, 
and then proceed with his paper. 

Although these youth are incapable of en- 
joying the phenomena of sound, many of 
them are exceedingly sensitive to some of 
the causes which excite those phenomena— 
such as vibration, for instance. During a 
late term one of them became possessed of a 
violin. He carried the instrument to his 
room and employed every leisure moment to 
“fill the air with barbarous dissonance” until 
a professor remonstrated. Some greatly en- 
joy the twang of a rubber string, or of the 
bar of a jew’s-harp ; and one throughout his 
course was accustomed to play upon a har- 
monicon whenever he became low-spirited. 

In athletic sports and games there are féw 
schools able to boast so large a proportion 
of proficients as this institution contains. 
Loss of hearing sharpens the sight, and the 
skill and success with which these students, 
in competitive games like “ prisoner’s base,” 
make the eye and hand do the duty of the 
ear and voice is quite surprising. 

_ Several can clear twenty feet at a running 
Jump on a level, or run’ a hundred yards in- 
side of ten seconds. At the recent “Carni- 





val” in Washington, one of the students en- 
tered for the foot-race of a mile. He had 
scarcely any time to prepare, yet the event 
showed that he could “vin a cup.” Clad in 
the buff and blue college colors, and backed 
enthusiastically by his fellow-students, he 
sped down the roaring length of the avenue 
from the Capitol to the Treasury, and reached 
the goal abreast of a “ professional” runner 
who had come from a distance and trained 
expressly for the race. 

Nor are the students behind in “the na- 
tional game.” A signal flag in the hands 
of the umpire serves to convey the decis- 
ions usually shouted by that much-abused 
and long-suffering functionary. Several stu- 
dents were lately passing along the avenue in 
company with a hearing friend, and convers- 
ing in the sign language. Naturally they at- 
tracted some attention and comment, and one 
ragged little contraband was heard to say, “I 
tell yer what, them fellers kin toss a ball.” 

In the lecture and recitation rooms writ- 
ing and gesture are the means of communi- 
cation. A system of symbols serves to illus- 
trate the mutual relation and dependence of 
the several parts in grammatical structure, 
and as a substitute for others of the processes 
employed in schools for ordinary students. 
Through the sign language many subjects 
with which the instructor has to do can be 
far more nicely analyzed and clearly ex- 
pounded than by means of spoken language. 
This is especially true of a study like Ge- 
ology, in which description and comparison 
of natural objects are so largely involved. 

In all the nations of Europe provision has 
been made for the education of deaf-mutes, 
but in no one of them has so advanced a 
step been taken as here, by the establish- 
ment of this college. Hence its progress is 
watched with the liveliest concern by a body 
of European and American instructors in 
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behalf of a population of deaf-mutes amount- 
ing to the probable number of one hundred 
and fifty thousand; and its exercises have 
been witnessed by interested visitors from 
France, Germany, England, Scotland, and all 
sections of America. Many officials of the 
Government, Committees and Members of 
Congress are among these visitors, and not 
a few of them have become its warm friends 
and sympathizers. 

Mr. Kendall died in 1869. The last pub- 
lic act of his life was performed at the gradu- 
ation of the class of that year,—it being the 
first to complete the course. At the Com- 
mencement he arose, trembling with palsy, 
and, from manuscript held by another hand, 
delivered an address marked by such elo- 
quence and fervor as only pure and unself- 
ish feeling could inspire. 

Appropriations for the erection of the 
buildings and for the support of the institution 
have been voted by Congress from year to 
year, but the college is still without an endow- 
ment fund. It has often been asked, What 
can these young men do in the world when 
they have received their education? and 
wherewithal is the Goyernment to be reim- 
bursed for all its outlay ? 

A few, indeed, both in Congress and out 
of it, sneered at the project, and, lacking 
either the courtesy or the good-will to ask, 
as well as the experience necessary to an- 
swer, the question, asserted that the graduates 
could do nothing and that the investment 
would prove to be so much dead capital. 

But even before the first class had finished 
its course this cavil was practically refuted. 
For some of the students became paid corre- 
spondents of newspapers; others translated 
publications from the French and German ; 
one invented and received a patent for an 
improvement in the microscope; one was 
tendered a situation as editor upon an influen- 
tial semi-weekly newspaper ; and during the 
vacations nearly all became valued assistants 
in various directions. 

Immediately upon the graduation of the 
first class, all doubts of the efficacy of the 
college in the minds of unprejudiced persons 
were removed. The graduates of that class, 
with one exception, were called to high posi- 
tions as instructors; the excepted one en- 
tered the service of the Patent office, where 
he has since risen to thé post of Assistant 
Examiner, having won that rank in a com- 
pétitive examination with seventeen aspi- 
rants. The members of the class of 1870 
have been summoned to similar fields of 
labor in the different States. The mutes of 








America have made a divine return to Eng. 
land for its treatment of their ancient appli- 
cation for instruction: one of the graduates 
of the latter class is now a valued teacher in 
a Canadian institution. Another, after ably 
filling a position in the Census Bureau fora 
period of three months, accepted the situa 
tion of instructor of the most advanced class 
in one of the State institutions,—a duty which 
has never before devolved upon any mute o 
semi-mute. 

The present aggregate annual income of 
the nine graduates of the college 1s mine 
thousand six hundred dollars, an average of 
more than one thousand dollars each. This 
may be taken as the market value of their 
services, and it will be seen to form no mean 
return to the community for the cost of their 
education when we reflect that without this 


higher instruction it would have been i 
sible for the same young men to per 


any but comparatively irresponsible a 
While collegiate training thus ay 
more intelligent deaf and dumb many 


avenues of usefulness heretofore closed to 
them, it is true that the majority will seek to 
become instructors of shgie kind rp herein 
is a twofold argument in favor 

that their future will be one of wide and eve! 
widening usefulness: they are best ; 
to instruct a class with which they have 
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common experience; and they liberate in 
the persons of speaking teachers of deaf- 
mutes, a great amount of talent competent 
for other spheres of labor. Said ex-Secretary 
Cox at the last annual Commencement :— 
“It is not so essential that you rise in the 
outside world as that you become mission- 
aries among you brethren in misfortune. 
You should devote yourselves to the task of 
elevating them with a zeal as assiduous, with 
a fidelity as enduring, as the Jesuit displays 





In a larger sense, well-educated deaf-mutes 
are missionaries: ‘The community which in- 
structs them is wise for itself. Time will ex- 
act the severest penalties from that nation 
which fails to awaken dormant intellectual 
powers among its people. As a class thus 
aroused, trained and equipped for duty, the 
deaf-mutes exert a vital reactive influence 
upon society, bringing ever nearer the day 
when Ignorance with all her train shall fly 
from many other realms once considered her 


for his vows.” own. 
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Tue question of the Creative Days is alto- | there unmistakably. It is astonishing that 
gether different from the one that has been | any one can read this sublime narrative with- 
raised in respect to the origin and antiquity | out feeling that they are as visibly, if not as 
of man. The first has its ground of decision | grandly present as that other idea of a Divine 
on the very face of Scripture. Science here | Word announced as successively going forth. 
is only suggestive. There are three great | An instantaneous creation, had God so willed, 
ideas undeniably present in the creative ac- | would have been in perfect harmony with 
count, yet not assuming their due prominence | reason. But it is given to us in a different 
in the absence of anything which might direct | manner. There they are, these three con- 
to them special attention. Another reason | ceptions, and we must give them their full, 
for their being overlooked is, that their pres- | and fair, and most harmonious interpretation. 
ence or absence does not essentially affect | There is certainly dirth and growth ; that is, 
the truth presented as an article of faith, | a process through a nature, or natures. A 
namely, that the world, with all things in it, | life-giving spirit dr00ds wpon the waters in the 
came not from chance, or from some eternal | first mysterious night. The waters “dring 
first matter working itself into form through | forth ;” the earth “brings forth.” There is 
fortuitous selections, but from the will, action, | not only a grand order but a grand succes- 
and designed arrangement of 4 personal in- | sion. Nothing per sa/tum ; one state of things 
telligence. For the revelation, however, of | comes out of another, though each new pro- 
this truth alone, a sentence would have been | cession is marshaled by a Word of God. He 
sufficient, such as we have in Heb. xi. 3, or | speaks, but it is to a previous nature; it is a 
John i. 2: “All things came into being | new power dropped into the old flow, linking 
through Him, and withovt Him was there | it on to the one that follows in unbroken con- 
nothing made which was made.” Something | tinuance. “Let the waters bring forth ;” 
more, however, was deemed necessary. The | “let the earth bring forth;” “let them 
account was designed to impress as well as to | swarm” with life. The first things grow. 
instruct, to produce emotion as well as im- | But in growth there is proportion, or the idea 
part an idea. Hence there is unfolded to us | is lost ; its’ harmony perishes, it becomes a 
a grand order, although in its barest outlines. | mere cheat or magical delusion. If there was 
It is to be presented in its architectonical | not a real birth or a real growth in the first 
aspect, as a xriow, or building up, and this in | things, then the language misleads us; if 
the only way through which we could receive | there was, then the first cedar of Lebanon 
it—that is, through impressions phenomenal, | took a much longer time to grow than the 
optical, primary, unscientific, and on this very | fungus, or “the hyssop that cometh out of 
account adapted to all minds and to all ages. | the wall.” 

Rae three great ideas before alluded to run | Along with growth and order there was 
through this series of paintings. They are | time. God takes time in creating. Six 
is perspective, its realization. ‘They are in | times are announced, and then at the conclu- 
the tat. sitet in every pictorial touch, but sion, or summing up, it is all spoken of as 
tnt eindy tee — -_ one time, and called one vse & the 

distinctly. Time, order, growt of the prophet (Isai. xiii. 13): 
latter including the idea of birth ; they are =p bchene dirdee Utubictahuoamaines 
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Iam HE”—the Everlasting, Vudlg., ab initio. 
Long before science had awaked the common 
mind, the greater minds of the earth, like the 
profound Augustine, had seen that there was 
something vast and mysterious in these éimes. 
He called them dies ineffabiles. They were 
God's times, “‘ God-divided days,” in distinc- 
tion from man’s days, or “ sun-divided days.” 
The greatness of the work, as connected with 
the evident revelation of growth and succes- 
sion, demanded 2 corresponding harmony in 
the scale of the time conception; and the 
air of a mysterious vastness, spread over 
the whole account, was most suggestive of 
the thought. What were these strange sun- 
less days, was a question he deeply pondered ; 
what were these wondrous evenings and morn- 
ings, opening and closing these successive 
epochs ? 

The thought thus started, language is next 
consulted, ancient language, and it is found 
that abundant support is given to it from this 
source. To a thoughtful mind, too, there 
was much to suggest a vaster scale in the 
solemn heraldic repetitions, and the proces- 
sional grandeur with which they are made: 
“‘ And there was evening and there was morn- 
ing, day one ”—“ and there was evening and 
there was morning, day second”—the even- 
ings ever coming first. It is in the great Apo- 
calyptic style announcing the vast times of 
prophecy: “ And the first angel sounded” — 
“‘and the second angel sounded "—* and the 
first seal was opened, and the second seal was 
opened.” How strongly are we reminded 
of the same heraldic style, the same proces- 
sional rhythm, in the repeated utterances of 
the Word “whose goings forth are of old, 
from the days of eternity.” ‘“ And God said, 
Let there be light,—and God said, Let there 
be an expanse ”—“ and God said, Let the seas 
be gathered,—let the land appear,—let the 
earth bring forth—let the waters swarm with 
life ;”—last of all, “ Let us make man.” “And 
it was so—and it was so—and it' was so”— 
ym) became fixed, established, each 


thing 437795, cance | to its min, kind or 


species; each word or thought of God thus 
starting a new epoch in nature, and then con- 
tinuing its prolonged utterance therein as its 
unchanging idea or law.* It is strange that 





* Let any one turn to the xxxviii.th chapter of Job, 
the viii. th of Proverbs, 22-32, Ps. civ., where these great 
birth i in nature are spoken of; or Ps. xc, 2, 
where the earth is represented as ¢ravai/ing in the 
mighty throes of: life. What an epochal aspect, what 
an air of ancientness, what an impression of vastness, 
comes from them! In reading them alone, who 
would think of short solar days as the period of these 





men can read this opening chapter of the 
Bible and not see how different it is from the 
plain, familiar, statistical, yet most touching 
narratives that make up the rest of Genesis 
The one gives us the ineffable “ Generations 
of the Heavens and the Earth,” the other, the 
genealogies of Adam and his sons, comi 
down to the chronological history of the hu. 
man race, treating it evermore as one, no 
where recognizing any other, and knowing no 
break in its continuance. 

The creative days have been thus dwelt 
upon because the epochal view of them has 
been often used as justifying any wildness of 
interpretation in respect to another matter, 
which forms our more immediate subject, 
The cases differ widely. The argument for 
the greater antiquity of man—or, to take it 
in the aspect that more nearly concerns us, 
that which maintains that there are now upon 
the earth beings entitled to be called human, 
yet not of the blood of Adam—has to go 
entirely out of the Scriptures. It does, m- 
deed, pick out here and there something 
which may seem to suit its purposes, but 
every step of the reasoning shows that Reve- 
lation is regarded as alien ground. The Bible 
is directly in its face. That we undertake to 
prove. But, previously, it may be well to 
advert to another difference. The question 
of the Days, sublime as it is, belongs to what 
we may call the outposts of Revelation. The 
origin of the heavens and the earth is simply 
incidental, or introductory, to what may be 
styled the neater subject of the Scriptures— 
certainly the nearer and the more important 


mighty parturitive labors! Such brief times would 
be one of the wonders of the account, and, therefore, 
the fact becomes most noteworthy that nowhere else 
in the Bible are they referred to, although the marvels 
of the creative work is a favorite subject of the He 
brew poetry. The Fourth Commandment may seem to 
be an exception to this, but the language there is merely 
a repetition of that in Genesis, and is to be judged in 
the same way. Even there, however, there is some 
thing which the oan reader cannot overlook, 
The very passage so often brought in objection to the 
epochal interpretation, is itself most suggestive of the 
grander scale. We have there God’s wort, God's 
rest mentioned in connection with man’s work, man's 
rest. Whocan help thinking of God’sdays and man’s 
days, God’s week and man’s week? The work, the 
rest, the time ! Who shall say that the analogy sud- 
denly breaks off when we come to the latter idea? if 
God’s work, God’s rest there mentioned 





that the six days of ineffable working, the 

of ineffable rest, should, on the same scale, transcent 
the short week of man’s labor,—the brief day of 
rest, most ious indeed, but chiefly so as a type 
sunbelef sa aaeel 
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one tous. An error in regard to the times, 
merely, of the world’s outbuilding is not a vi- 
tal one. As far as we are concerned, nature 
and creation present to us abstract truths. 
The original state, the fall and redemption of 
man, the history of the kingdom of grace, 
constitute a special epistle addressed directly 
in our name and to our humanity. Man 
created, or generated, call it by what name 
you will, and by whatever manner of working 
his physical merely may have been brought 
out of previous natures,—man constituted in 
an instant man, one primus homo, by the in- 
breathing, the inspiration, and the enstamped 
image of God,—man thus beginning in an 
instant to be who an instant before, as man, 
was not,—man in this his higher psychology a 
new thing upon the earth,—is the special sub- 
ject of Revelation. It is to reveal him to 
himself, his divine origin, his spiritual charac- 
ter, his fearful fall, his glorious redemption, 
his eternal destiny, the tremendous peril, the 
exceeding glory of such a spiritual dignity. 
It is to show him this; and in this view his 
oneness, the oneness of humanity, the one in 
all, the one thing in every man as that which 
makes him man by connecting him with the 
one who first became man,—the one /fe in 
man coming from one fiat of the divine Word, 
and making the whole race one thing in the 
sight of God,—this is necessarily involved in 
such a conception and such a history. What- 
ever mars or confuses it takes away from the 
Scriptural idea. There may be beings, in 
some other planet, perhaps, so like men that 
the keenest science could not tell the differ- 
ence; yet if not partakers of this common 
life, this generic unity, they are not men. 
And so, on the other hand, outward circum- 
stances may have produced great outward 
differences in what are called varieties of the 
human species; yet, if there is preserved in 
each this one common generic being, then are 


they human, Adamic, lost in the first Adam, | 


redeemed in the second. Both the Fall and 
the Redemption are without meaning when 
severed from this idea. Our scientific logic, 
too, is lost. No ground remains for the defi- 
nition of species, except as it is sought in 
€ver-varying resemblances. Everything may 
become everything else, throughout the physi- 
cal —_ vo mom however, or what we 
may please to man, there is no longer an 
basis of classification. There aneater tee 
ever-changing generalities, mere matters of 
more or less in quantity, or ultimately resolva- 
ble into that ; and strict scientific definition 
an impossibility. 
On the moral aspects of such a dogma we 





can here say but little. It would carry us too 
far out of the limits of the present paper. 
Once begin this introduction of spokes in the 
human ladder; once begin, in earnest, to 
talk of higher man, lower man, half man, 
quarter man, and there is no stopping un- 
til it links us on with all the animality 
below us. It would be utterly dehumanizing, 
demoralizing, dereligionizing. We must cease 
our talk of man’s dignity and immortality. 
That precious thought of human brotherhood, 
weak enough now, would not survive a gen- 
eration after the universal prevalence of a 
dogma in which some affect to see so little 
peril. The “rights of man” would disappear 
like a shadow. Philanthropy becomes an un- 
meaning word when there is once wholly lost 
the vital idea of a real d/vod relationship, in 
distinction from factitious classifications em- 
bracing just as much, or just as little, of “ be- 
ing in general” as the definer pleases. 

On the awful havoc it would make in our 
Christian theology we have a little more to 
say. And here presents itself another great 
difference between this and that other ques- 
tion with which it claims parallelism. Our 
belief in regard to the length or shortness of 
the creative days would not affect a single 
article ever deemed essential to the Christian 
faith ; but a denial of the unity of the human 
race cuts into the very heart of Christianity. 
We cannot even speculate about it without 
danger of losing all, and involving ourselves 
in total darkness. It is astomishing, the 
blindness of some of our theologians, even 
of some who take the name of Evangelical, 
and the most hazardous admissions which 
their great liberality leads them to make on 
this most vital point. 

It should be borne in mind that there are 
two questions here. There have been found, 
it is said, however questionable the proof, re- 
mains of beings resembling the human that 
must have lived at some time upon this planet. 
They belong to the geological ages, that “long 
time ago” where all computation is lost. It 
matters but little what length of decimals we 
take ; one estimate is as probable as another, 
since that important item, the rate of nature’s 
working, its flowing differential, is all unknown. 
Such bei if there were any such—may 
have had higher or lower faculties than we pos- 
sess, or they may have presented the nearest 
possible resemblance, but they were not Aw- 
man, if that is a generic term, or properly 
used for the present Adamic family. They 
belong to the incalculable past ; they were ex- 
tinguished, or translated, or ground under the 


glaciers long ago. The questions they pre- 
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sent may make difficulties in respect to the 
interpretation of the creative days, whether 
we accept the theory of successive epochs, or 
that of a sudden reconstruction of the earth 
after unknown ages of chaotic ruin. But that 
is a matter by itself. With such beings, real or 
supposed, we have nothing to do in the treat- 
ment of this nearer, and, to us, more important 
question of a human race or races now ex- 
isting on the earth. Are we all one? That 
is the matter that now concerns us. The 
negative cannot be maintained unless we close 
our Bibles, and come to the sad conclusion 
to consult that oracle no more. There is no 
proof of it outside of these venerable docu- 
ments, unless we prefer that most worthless 
of all things, a Chinese legend, to the most 
authentic Greek and Hebrew literature, or 
the testimony of a dim figure coarsely scrawled 
upon an Egyptian obelisk, we know not when, 
we know not by whom, we know not for what 
purpose, to the clear teachings of that most 
ancient book, which contains the record of 
our Saviour and our Salvation. 

The other idea, as we have said, instead of 
presenting a mere incidental point, cuts into 
the very heart of Christianity; even as it 

‘must eventually undermine the foundations, 
not now too strong, of all true philanthropy. 
The parallel between the first and the second 
Adam is the key to the whole doctrine of Re- 
demption. Christ as a teacher merely, or 
Christ as a Redeemer, if we mean by this only 
a moral redemption arising from the belief of 
certain dogmas, however high and evangeli- 
cal, or however low and liberal, does not 
satisfy the Scriptural idea. It does not account 
for the extreme importance which the Scrip- 
tures, old and new, attach to the Redeemer’s 
mode of entering this world,—in other words, 
his human conception, birth, and genealogy. 
Whether we can understand its psychology or 
not, the basis of the redemption, thus divinely 
taught, is nothing less than a real kinsman- 
ship of nature and of blood between the Re- 
deemer and those who may be the subjects of 
his redeeming work. Hence the Incarnation 
is the vital fact of Christianity. We desire 
to be brief here, for two reasons: the subject 
is confessedly most mysterious, and, secondly, 
the full treatment of it might lead us away 
from the proper field of this MONTHLY, which, 
although intended to be moral and religious, 
would avoid what is commonly though very 
vaguely called dogmatic. To make no allu- 
sion, however, to these higher ideas in discus- 
sing the unity of the human race, would be 
an insult to a free and manly literature, as it 
is to religion itself. Let us look at it, then— 





this alleged mysterious kinsmanship—as a fact 
which, although abundantly set forth in the 
Bible, is to be treated philosophically, like 
any other fact in the history of man, be it 
spiritual or physical, that is attested by high 
evidence. 

In the protevangel (Gen. iii. 15), the seed 
of the woman is announced as the hero, the 
champion, the Redeemer of the human race, 
To this may be traced every theanthropic idea 
to be found in any of the ancient mytholo. 
gies. So Eve understood it, as appears from 
her joyful though mistaken cry at the birth of 
her first-born: “I have gotten a man, the 
Lord,” or from the Lord, or with the Lord, 
whichever way we translate it. In her idea 
there was something wonderful and divine 
about this new man she had so strangely got- 
ten. He was to be the Redeemer, she 
thought ; wrong indeed in the particular ex- 
pectation, but exercising a true and saving 
faith in the great promise. The Redeemer of 
man was to be from God, in some way, and 
yet himself a member of the human race by 
blood, or seminal descent. Long after, the 
Apostle, looking back upon this passage, 
doubtless, gives his interpretation of it, Gal. 
iv. 4: “When came the fullness of the time, 
God sent forth his Son born of a woman, 
made under the law (like all other men), that 
we might receive the adoption of sons” —the 
higher or divine sonship, even as in the First 
Adam the human had been raised above the 
animal and the earthly. “ Born of a woman ;” 
it was the ancient Hebrew expression to de- 
note humanity in its generic aspect. “Man 
of woman born,” says Job, “few of days, and 
full of unrest.” The language is used pecu- 
liarly to describe the Auman in that frail fall- 
en state which came from the one common 
calamity brought in- first by the woman, and 
binding us together in one great brotherhood 
of ruin. . 

We may judge of the importance of this 
idea in the Scripture by the pains that are 
taken. to set it forth, showing how far it 
above any mere metaphor or accomm 
language. We see in it the réason of the 
stress that is laid on genealogies througho 
the Old Testament, and especially the pains 
taken to present one line clear and unmis 
takable. It is that of thé promised seed 
There is something very peculiar about the 
moral aspects of that line. Our 
reason would have looked for one most free 
from: sinful taint. But whilst there are some 
comparatively pure, there are other names ® 
the record of very questionable character 
There are among them men of lust and blood; 
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apostate kings are there, who “ did evil in the 
sight of the Lord,” and repented not as Da- 
vid did; there are representatives of dark 
heathen lines, like the Moabitess Ruth ; there 
stand in the roll the Canaanitish harlot, the 
incestuous Thamar, the Syrian idolatress. It 
is full of stumbling-blocks to the idle reader ; 
but take a deeper thought, and what at first 
offends we now adore. It is a picture, in- 
deed, of the one humanity, but it was neces- 
sary that the new blood should mingle with 
the old stream of impurity, just as i# was, or 
as for ages it had been becoming. It is the 
most striking protest against that strange 
heresy lately promulgated by the “infallible” 
Roman Pontiff (though so strongly condemned 
in former ages by the ablest divines of the 
Catholic Church), that the stream must some- 
how be pure before the reception of the puri- 
fying power, or that the abode must be “ im- 
maculate” before that He who came to 
cleanse it made His “tabernacle” there. 
Again—turn to the first chapter of Mat- 
thew and the third of Luke. So important 
is deemed the fact of this genealogy, that it 
is traced from Christ to Adam through two 
separate yet sometimes commingling lines. 
One is of the human mother, the other of 


the legal father ; so carefully guarded are even 


its forensic relations. Why are we told this? 
Why was it announced of old: “A virgin 
shall conceive and bear a son;” or that 
other prophetic strain: “A child is born #0 
us (one of us), a son is given fo us; and his 
name shall be called Wonderful” (sp) 
Miracle, the miraculously born? Why, as 
a divine teacher, merely, sent from another 
world, did Christ come into our humanity at 
all? Why not assume an angelic form, or 
speak to us from the clouds, or send down 
the leaves of a book, as Gabriel bore them to 
Mohammed? If there is no human race; 
if the one humanity is a mere figure of speech, 
then indeed these careful records of Matthew 
and Luke, showing Christ’s descent from 
Adam, lose all significance ; and that trans- 
cending theanthropic declaration, “The 
Word became flesh and dwelt among #s,” 
would convey no intelligible idea. It would 
have been all “an old wives’ fable,” one of 
those “ endless genealogies” which Paul cau- 
tions Timothy and Titus to avoid, had it not 
been believed by the Evangelists, and by the 
Redeemer himself, to contain the very life of 
our salvation. Its aim is to show that in no 
metaphorical or interpreta- 
hon, but in the nearest and most vital sense, 
is Christ the kinsman, the brother of 

human being whose blood, like his own, 

Vou, IIl.—47 





flows from the blood of the first earthly father 
of the race. How glows, or should glow, 
within us this sacred feeling of relationship, 
as we follow up the record with its statistical 
yet truly musical rhythm ; especially as the 
heraldic line passes out of the Jewish into 
the patriarchal, and above the patriarchal 
into the primeval ancestry of the one univer- 
sal humanity !|— 


“ Who was the son of Mary, 
Who was the wife of Joseph, 
Who was the son of Eli, 
Who was the son of Matthat 
Who was the son of David 
Who was the son of Noah 
Who was the son of Seth, 
Who was the son of ADAM, 
Who was the Son of Gop.” 


All this must go with the idle legends; 
it is of no moral value, it is a breeder 
of false ideas, of superstitious regards for 
things of no consequence, or it enters 
into the core of our Christian theology. 
He who hung upon the cross was the bro- 
ther, the true brother, of all men, Of the 
Christian it is superlatively said (Ephes. v. 
30), but in a lower yet still most real sense 
may it be said of every member of the hu- 
man race, that they are “ sharers in His body, 
His flesh, and His bones.” The mystical 
union with the glorified humanity is, indeed, 
a truth that transcends this, but it has its 
basis in that generic oneness which alone 
gives meaning to the incarnation. 

Instead of being a mere incident of his 
mission, the Saviour’s birth of a human mother 
is a most vital and central doctrine. So 
thought those holy men of old who made 
that early Apostolical Creed which has ever 
since been held sacred in the Church, and 
which, by its undogmatic character, its sim- 
ple statement of what is deemed most vital 
fact, promises to be yet the symbol of union 
for the one visible Christian Church of the 
future. The two ideas, Son of God, Son of 
man, are there so presented that whatever 
takes away the reality of the one becomes 
an obscurer of the other: “I believe in 
God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth ; and in Jesus Christ His only Son, 
our Lord, who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, and born of the Virgin Mary.” Why 
born of the Virgin Mary? Why thus mirac- 
ulously conceived in Auman flesh, though by 
a divine o'ershadowing power, analogous to 
that quickening breath, that enstamped 
image, which raised our first ancestor out of 
earth and nature, and made him man? 
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Unless we keep a firm hold upon this idea 
of unbroken descent, to which the Scripture 
seems to attach so much importance, there is 
no telling who is akin to Christ. We know 
not who is to be reckoned in the line so en- 
nobled, and in which he was born for the ex- 
press purpose of saving it, or who is to be 
thrust out as belonging to alien tribes, under 
whatever name of degradation — Negroes, 
Mongolians, Fenni, Batavi, Laps, or Celts— 
we choose to describe them. It is all arbi- 
trary; or if we adopt ancient rank as the 
criterion, then those old Cushites, the “ hea- 
ven-favored” Aithiopes, as Homer describes 
them, have certainly a better claim to be 
reckoned in this nobler line than the North- 
ern peoples ¢hen living such a brute-like life 
in caves and dens, feeding with the wild 
beasts, or seeking protection from them in 
the rudest’ lake-built huts. If we will take 
Herodotus’s description of the Caucasians of 
his day, living in ways so beastly that the 
passage will not bear translation,—or the ac- 
count Tacitus gives us of tribes on the 
Baltic, very near the home of the Angles, 
then it may be we who have reason to fear 
lest our names should not be in this generic 
roll of life, except by way of some fancied 
metaphorical, unscriptural transfer that, for 


this purpose, takes us out of the unadamic and 


the ‘Chnistless lines. It is beyond all contro- 
versy that the oldest human greatness known 
to history at all was in the Shemitic, the 
Mediterranean, and the North African lines, 
with some faint reflections from the early 
East. It is also equally clear that, whatever 
may have been their better ancient affinities, 
the tribes who lost themselves in the dense 
wilds of Middle and Northern Europe most 
rapidly degenerated, and earliest reached a 
state of degradation, the lowest, and appa- 
rently the farthest from all recovery. 

“God hath made of one blood all nations 
of men to dwell on all the face of the 
earth ;” Acts xvii. 26. This declaration 
ought to be conclusive with all who revere 
the Scriptures and their inspiration. For 
surely if the Apostle was ever inspired, or 
divinely guarded in his words, it must have 
been on a question so high as this. We have 
seen nothing so futile in criticism as the at- 
tempt to get away from the fair import of 
terms so emphatic. ‘“ Of one blood;” there 
is no definiteness in language surpassing that 
which had become fixed and inherent in this 
expression. Philologically, the proof is most 
abundant. There are no exceptions in its 
significance when so used. In Homer 
everywhere it is equivalent to yes. See 





Odyss. viii. 583, alua re xai y&os ; Soph. 
Ajax, 1305, Tovs mpds aiparos— kinsman, 
those of the same blood ; the same idea G4 
Col. 245 ; Odyss. iv. 611, “of good blood,” 
that is, of high descent ; see also Iliad xix 
t11; and the places cited by Robinson in his 
Lexicon. The Latin word sanguis is used in 
exactly the same way. See Virg. Ain. viii 
142. 
** Scindit se sanguine ab uno.” 


Also a remarkable declaration of Cicero, 
which would seem to imply a religious sacred. 
ness in the idea : Magnam possidet religionem 
paternus maternusque sanguis. Equally strong 
is the argument from the surrounding circum. 
stances. This announcement Paul made to 
a people distinguished for their proud con- 
tempt of other men whom they regarded as 
of a different blood or race. He uses their 
own favorite phrase to denote kindred, or 
men descended, nearly or remotely, from the 
same ancestor. He meant to tell them thai 
they were all one,— Greek, Scythian, Bar 
barian ; all one in Adam, as the ground of a 
still higher unity in Christ. Take away this 
and his argument loses all its emphasis. A 
“general unity of mankind,” grounded on 
general resemblances, as some suppose him 
to have meant, is the idlest of all interpreta. 
tions. Why, the Athenians acknowledged 
that as well as Paul. They would have gr 
ciously recognized the Apostle himself as in 
some sense a man, though a Barbarian, and 
therefore inferior to themselves. Again: as 
used by Paul, the idea is intensified by the 
Jewish belief, or, we may rather say, the 
well-known Old Testament doctrine, that 
the life was in the blood, giving it, and the 
kinsmanship it constituted, something of that 
sacred aspect which even Cicero recognizes 
It is one of the earliest ideas we meet with 
in the Scriptures. It gives its most termiic 
significance to the language in which God aé- 
dresses Cain: “The voice of thy brothers 
blood” (thy brother's life, the seat of his still 
existing soul) “crieth unto me from the 
ground.” 

Paul's preaching on Mars hill was the firs 
great exhibition of Christianity coming a 
rectly in conflict with that anti-Christian and 
anti-human idea of different races ; 
some would revive again, with all the mi 
chiefs it threatens to morals, to rig 
philanthropy, to our best earthly interests 
well as on highest and holiest well-bemg 
Paul preached it in the name of Christ, whe 
had taken to himself humanity that he mig 
restore its ancient honor. ‘The “ 
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which the Eternal Word “became” was one 
flesh; not, as the Athenians thought, one 
flesh of Greeks, another flesh of Barbarians, 
another of Scythians, another of Troglo- 
dytes, or creatures resembling men, but who 
dwelt with beasts and reptiles in the dens and 
holes of the earth. 

On this idea the Bible is founded from be- 
ginning to end. It is not a question of sin- 
gle words, of an article inserted or omitted, 
of obscure or doubtful etymologies. It does 
not rest on single passages. It is everywhere 
assumed, everywhere implied. “Let us 
make man” is the sublime announcement, 
after the great roll of the previous prepara- 
tions had been brought to its sixth epoch. 
“Let us make him in our image, and let 
him have dominion.” It was to be the 


crowning work—the final chorus of the 
grand anthem of Creation :— 


“ From harmony to harmony, 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man.” 


It was the harmony of the Eternal Word, 
“whose outgoings are of old,—ab initio—a 
diebus zxternitatis.” Do we wish to lose 
this grandest of human conceptions? There 
are two modes of doing so: one by holding 
tenaciously the narrow, disproportioned, in- 
harmonious view of six solar days in creation ; 
the other by adopting the Darwinian theory 
of an everlasting, uninterrupted physical 
evolution in which no divine voice was ever 
heard. 

“Let us make man.” Had nothing more 
appeared on the record, multitudinous crea- 
tions, or “ different sporadic centers,” as they 
are styled, might have been thought of. It 
would not, indeed, have been a very natural 
or a very easy hypothesis. It would have 
been the ‘most remote from the idea of Jaw, 
about which so much is said,—especially that 
great law of generation which we see now es- 
tablished. It would seem like an unnecessary 
waste of causation, or an unnecessary display 
of the miraculous. For these reasons it may 
be pronounced the most unscientific, as it 
certainly is the most antibiblical of all theories. 
A development scheme, in some form, is 
more easily reconcilable with the Scripture 
anguage ; and, at all events, we need not 

esitate to say that to this must we come at 

last if we forsake the Bible as our only trusty 
guide in these science-transcending regions. 
The Scriptural creation doctrine is clear in 
pap all specific being to the divine Word. 
— things were made by Him, and without 
was there nothing made that was made.” 





It is not so much any mechanical creation of 
the matter, as the making each thing to be 
what ir ts. This spectFic being, as the true 
being, is something “that stands.” The out- 
ward manifestation of it in matter may suffer 
mutation from outward influences within cer- 
tain limits, which science may, perhaps, ex- 
plore. But the Darwinian development takes 
away all limits. Nothing stands. There is 
nothing to prevent everything becoming 
everything. There is nothing which consti- 
tutes the being of a thing, making it a thing, 
—a res—a reality. There is no such thing 
as species, or making things after their kind, 
according to the idea on which the Scriptures 
lay so much stress. In this extreme Nomi- 
nalism individuals are the only existences. 
Even individual things must be excluded, for 
they have some fixed entity beside the mat- 
ter, making them what they ere. Individual 
atoms alone remain. They are the only re- 
alities ; all other seeming things are but ¢heir 
ever-varying forms of number, site, and ar- 
rangement. Talk they of law? There is no 
such entity. It has gone with everything else 
of the kind. Ideas are no longer thinkable. 
Of course there is no human race. The ques- 
tion about its being one or many becomes alto- 
gether idle and unmeaning. Plants, animals, 
men, are all one species. The word has lost 
its significance. All such super-atomic enti- 
ties depart with the metaphysics and theology 
which “ the positive” school boasts of having 
utterly exploded. 

But this leads us too far away. Nothing 
is gained by pursuing it, for its end is “the 
blackness of darkness forever.” To this other 
view, then, of a multitudinous creation, to 
which we return, there are two answers. One 
would insist upon its unscientific, the other 
upon its anti-biblical character. The latter 
we will pursue. There was a primus homo, 
a single man first constituted man, whatever 
may have been the decisive final constituting 
act. Alltalk of the Hebrew article here, as de- 
noting race in distinction from individuality, is 
idle. Nothing is more natural than that in the 
course of time—for there is no evidence that 
the Hebrew language was the earliest speech 
—the proper name of the first man should 
become generic. We could easily dispose of 
this objection on more special linguistic 
grounds, but there is no need of it. The 
whole tenor of the early narrative is the other 
way. Even the allegoric interpretation of 
the Edenic transactions cannot help the mat- 
ter; for there begins, immediately after that, 
the soberest account of this one individual 
man’s posterity. He is commanded to mul- 
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tiply and fill the earth. He begets two sons 
in his human likeness, one of whom slays the 
other. Then he begets other sons and daugh- 
ters. The chronology may have been exten- 
sive, but it is most rapidly and concisely de- 
tailed. His posterity divide into two tribes, 
a virtuous and an evil one. Through gross 
sensual alliances they are in danger of “ cor- 
rupting a// flesh,” of turning the human na- 
ture not into that of beasts, but into something 
worse, a bestial demonism. A flood is sent 
which sweeps them all away, “ except eight 
persons ”—one righteous man and his family, 
from whom the Seed of the Woman is to 
come. ‘The Bible history, after this most uni- 
versal aspect, soon leaves the world at large, 
but the race in its widest range is never out 
of sight. The last great act of universal in- 
tervention is most significant. A gregarious 
tendency had hitherto distinguished men,— 
postdiluvians as well as antediluvians. There 
was a strong desire to keep together. Like 
Cain, they dreaded the idea of- being driven 
out of the Adamah, the native soil, the father- 
land,—the large yet comparatively limited 
portion of the whole earth on which they 
dwelt, between the Mediterranean and the 
Indus, the Southern Arabian Sea and the 
mountains of Armenia. It was a most natu- 


ral feeling, but one which our present accurate 


knowledge makes us fail to realize. ‘They 
dreaded going forth into the vast unknown of 
mountains, desert wilds, and ocean wastes. 
But God “meant that the earth should be 
inhabited,” and so there came that new su- 
perhuman spirit of enterprise, discovery, and 
far migration which, in a short historical 
period, produced such wonderful effects, and 
so greatly changed the aspects and conditions 
of the human family,—even as similar starting 
impulses, and similarly superhuman, have 
since left their marks upon history. “He sent 
them forth ;” and Scripture seems to bid 
them farewell for a season in that remarkable 
genealogical chart, Gen. x., which was cer- 
tainly intended to represent the ethnological 
germs and branches of all the peoples then 
supposed to be on the earth. 

After this the Bible history withdraws itself 
to the Shemitic branch mainly, then to the 
Abrahamic division of it, then to one chosen 
people, with the briefest mention, now and 
then, of other nations in their necessary his- 
torical intercourse with these. But all along 
the eye of Revelation keeps itself upon that 
promised Seed,—*“ the desire of all nations,” 
the near kinsman of all who belong to the 
human race. Clearer and clearer it grows; 
higher and higher rises the Messianic sun of 


* 





prophecy ; until the Conception and the In. 
carnation give us the second great creative 
fact—the greatest, we may rather style it—jp 
the wondrous human evolution. In view of 
this, how trifling, we may say, how profanely 
trifling, the attempt to limit to some general 
resemblance (in which there may be all de! 
grees, down to that undistinguishable line that 
shades off into the irrational animal) Paul's 
great declaration on Mars hill: “God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men, to 
dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

In arguing this question great stress is some- 
times laid upon a view which we can only 
characterize as a sheer assumption. It is that 
of the primitive low, savage state of man. 
The word savage, however, falls short of de- 
scribing it. It was a condition hardly, if any, 
above that of the brute animal. Indeed, t 
might as well have assumed the animal state 
at once, or one still lower, for there is, logi- 
cally, no separating this view from that theory 
of Huxley and others which allows no specific 
creation of man at all; and our religious men, 
who set out in these matters without knowing 
how far they have to go, and where they are 
to land, had better take their position promptly 
in the start. These early men, then, if they 
could be called men, were in the lowest con- 
ceivable condition. Far from being monothe- 
ists, as the Bible represents them, they were 
below polytheism and idolatry ; they had no 
religion at all, not even Fetishism. Superst- 
tion was too high for them. Its lowest ele- 
ments transcended their faculties. They had 
no language ; they only uttered inarticulate 
cries, which it took ages to fashion into some 
sort of customary or conventional signifi 
cance. Now, we need not say how utterly 
antibiblical this is. Is it in any better har- 
mony with what we know, from every source, 
of the world’s early history ?—for beyond that 
we know nothing. We think, however, that 
if we will follow up the converging lines of 
our later knowledge to the sources in 
they terminate, we shall find in them data for 
one or the other of two almost certain con 
clusions. It is true that the materials of his 
tory grow scant as we ascend Some early 
ages are very dark. It is no less true, how- 
ever, that the very earliest, where history 
seems suddenly to open and to end, presents 
more light, shows man more distinctly as be 
was, than some which followed. We 
that we cannot here trace this out more fuly; 
but the general position may be stated, andit 
challenges scrutiny. History stops 
Its last gleams show us two pow: 
distinguished for an earthly greatness, anda 
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strange early people presenting a grand re- 
ligious aspect. From the latter there goes 
up a little farther a narrow line of light, but 
that soon ceases, and then all is voiceless and 
dark. Thus we say history opens with man 
great in position, and doing great things. 
There are two inferences: either men were 
created, came into being as men, not very far 
from that time, or else there was a sudden 
emergence to a higher life which can be 
deemed hardly less miraculous. 
The first we know of men, they were doing 
great things, we say. They were building 
cities, pyramids, heaven-reaching Babel towers. 
These were grand conceptions, however little 
science they may have manifested. They 
were founding empires ; they were beginning 
to explore the world; they were starting off 
in great migrations ; they were speaking lan- 
guages which, for grammatical structure, for 
logical, poetical, and rhetorical power, stood 
highest in their earliest state, whatever im- 
provements in respect to copiousness and 
business adaptation they may afterwards have 
received. In these parts of the world, and 
about this time,—making allowance for what 
some chronologists would regard as the merest 
trifles,—is the beginning of all we really know. 
+Thence have gone forth the streams as out- 
lined in that wondrous table, the x.th of 
Genesis. The rank in the scale of humanity 
is to be reckoned from the nearness to and 
the connection maintained with this primitive 
region and this earliest season of human 
greatness. These men of the historic dawn 
were not scientific ; they were not civilized, 
in our modern effete sense of the word. But 
they were great as specimens of humanity,— 
great in bodily powers and in spiritual vigor, 
—possessed of vast enterprise and a high am- 
bition. They were Nephilim—giants, it is 
wrongly rendered,—men distinguished, men 
name, men of renown. The name is as 
applicable to Nimrod and others after the 
deluge as to any who lived before. We may 
regard them as presenting four main aspects : 
There were the great builders, the Assyrians 
and the Egyptians ; the great navigators and 
explorers, the Phcenicians ; the men great in 
a m7 religious belief, the Shemitic 
amilies; the men great in contemplation, 
like those who kindled the earliest lights be- 
yond the Indus. 
Pane nemo from these primitive 
were early lost in degeneracy. Some 
pal, suddenly, became Pe snag fei then 
they wor slowly to positions whence 
Mediterrancen Rees cy to this day. The 
tream had the most of what 





may be called enterprise. They, too, like 
the Assyrians and Egyptians, were higher, as 
men, in an earlier than in a later stage of 
their history. The Greek of the ante-Homeric 
time was a loftier being than the Greek of 
the days of Pericles, though below him in 
what is called civilization. For this Javanic 
line, too, it should be remembered, there was 
always kept up, through the facilities of the 
Mediterranean, a connection with the old re- 
ligious home-land of the race. In later 
times their anthropological greatness took 
the form of art, literature, and philosophy, 
but we know how very transient was this 
seemingly golden period. A century or two, 
and its glory had departed. It was followed 
by its Roman shadow; but that, too, was 
fast fading out. Philosophy and ethics were 
dead ; heroic and dramatic poetry were turn- 
ing into satire; the world was sinking rapidly 
into sensuality and atheism. Then came a 
new light from Heaven rekindling the old. 
This has been carried to our Christian Eu- 
rope and America, and all we have of any 
true human light and greatness is connected 
with it. 

This is a rapid sketch, but sufficient to 
show how false is the theory maintained by 
Lubbock and others. Wherever there is 
found this low savagism of which he speaks 
as the primitive condition of man, it is 
always a degradation. It is never the higher 
man coming of the lower by any spontane- 
ous, unaided effort; it is never the savage 
man rising, of himself, either swiftly or slow- 
ly. It is, on the contrary, always the lower 
man coming out of the higher, and sinking 
lower and lower in proportion as he has de- 
parted farther and farther, in time and space, 
from those early central influences, and that 
Heaven-renewed line of light of which we 
speak. Savagism is ever the remains of a 
once higher people ; it is ever a light going 
out, a setting instead of a rising sun. Thus 
is it now ; thus has it ever been within known 
historical periods ; why then, without a parti- 
cle of evidence, assume the reverse to have 
been the rule before? What would the 
world have been? What would we have 
been without a Heaven-sent Christianity ? 
Aside from this, and certain periods of spas- 
modic literature and civilization which, in 
themselves, have been suicidal rather than 
permanent in their effects, the greatness of 
man, @s man, appears generally in the earlier 
times of a nation’s history. Compare the 
people now on the Nile, or even the Egyp- 
tians of the days of Cleopatra, with the early 
Pharaohs, and the builders of the pyramids ; 
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compare the wretched tribes who have long 
roamed upon the banks of the Euphrates, 
with Nimrod and the mighty Cushites who 
went forth so soon after the flood, and “ build- 
ed those great cities, Nineveh, Rehoboth, 
and Calah,” whose long-buried grandeur we 
are now bringing forth to light. Compare 
the modern Greek with the old Hellenians, 
whether of the days of Solon, of Homer, or 
of the bold Argonautic sailors. Compare 
the present dwellers on the Ganges, notwith- 
standing all the help they have had from 
British culture, with the early Brahmans, and 
the men who sang the Vedas. Above all, 
call up the picture of the squalid Bedouins 
of the Jordan, and contrast it with the grand 
patriarchal figures that look out upon us 
from the remote antiquity, or even with the 
enterprising Canaanites of whom Melchize- 
dek was king and priest. What support will 
this give to Lubbock’s theory of the higher 
man ever coming out of the lower, and 
which he adopts because such rising may be 
counted long, whilst the reverse course is ever 
rapid : facilis descensus Averni. But look at 
the Anglo-Saxons, he may say, or the course 
of “the world in general ;” ¢here, surely, has 
been progress. The “world in general” 


owes something to Christianity as an extra- 


neous force,—a fact which Mr. Lubbock 
should deign to remember, although he seems 
to make so little account of it. As for the 
Anglo-Saxons, let them “look to the hole of 
the pit whence they were digged.” Let them 
consult Tacitus’s description of their near 
ancestral kindred, the Peucini, the Venedi, 
and the Fenni(Germ., xlvi.). Let them con- 
sider the awful abyss of squalid savageness 
into which their Gomeric race had so rapidly 
descended when cut off, by the peculiar 
course of their long migration, from the sup- 
porting power of the old unspent creative 
energy which yet remained, in something of 
its pristine vigor, among their Japhetan, 
Shemitic, and Hamitic brethren who dwelt 
upon, or near, the ancient Adamah. 

There is another query to be put to those 
who maintain this theory of primitive savage- 
ness, or lowest animality. Where can they 
now find a people actually rising out of a 
lower into a higher condition, of themselves, 
—that is, without aid from a foreign source, 
which aid may, in every case, be traced to 
this early stream, and this early religious 
light coeval with the first dawn of human 
history? They can point to no such people 
in Europe, Asia, or Africa. If they turn to 
this continent, every vestige that we find 
shows that a higher class of men must have 





preceded the wretched tribes found here at 
the settlement of America, and then in 
declining state. The history of the Mex. 
cans and Peruvians, when carefully studied, 
shows the same thing. The men whom Cor. 
tez and Pizarro found do themselves testify, 
both by traditional and monumental ey. 
dence, to a higher people who preceded 
them, and who must have come from some 
of the older, and even then declining nations 
of the Asiatic continent. If they cannot 
produce such a rising people, —rising of 
themselves, be it remeiubered, and without 
outward aid,—what reason have they to be. 
lieve in the exhibition of such a miracle, such 
a miraculous ascent, by those exceedingly 
low, speechless creatures in whom they find 
the origin of humanity,—if there ever was 
any such distinct severance of man from the 
natures below him as is indicated by that 
word? And how did man ever get out of the 
animal, unless we ascribe to the latter that 
attribute of progression which is contradicted 
by all we know of the animal races? No; 
man’s progress is divine ; it is none the less 
valuable because coming from above, 
although it has had to struggle hard, and 
often, seemingly, made little headway,—yea, 
been often turned back by sume evil thing 
that had somehow early found its way into 
the one humanity. The Bible explains it 
all. It alone reconciles the ‘act of an early 
greatness, both spiritual and physical, with a 
degeneracy having but spasmodic gleams of 
culture even when supernatuvally stayed, but 
showing no turn in its general downward 
course wherever man is /eft wholly to him 
self. 

We regret that a proper regard to space 
prevents our giving much attention to two or 
three Biblical arguments that have been ven 
tured on the other side of the question. The 
Bible recognizes but one human race. 
were better to acknowledge it, and make the 
reply which we sometimes hear, that the 
Scriptures were not designed to teach us all 
truth. Attempts, however, are made to get 
it out of the Bible itself. Two of these we 
will notice. One is derived from the la» 
guage of Cain, Gen. iv. 14: “ Every one that 
findeth me shall slay me.” He recognizes 
other men, it is said, as then existing upoe 
the earth. Some attempt to explain this of 
other descendants of Adam who 
multiplied. ‘That may be so, but there is 20 
need of it. The whole force of the opposing 
argument is from the utterly unfounded sup 
position that Cain was a well-informed ethno 
logist, and well acquainted with the 
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and geography of the earth. What if he did 
think that there might be other men some- 
where? His imagination may easily have 
peopled the vast unknown, into which he 
was so afraid of being “ driven out,” with all 
sorts of beings, human, superhuman, demonic. 
It would only show how it had been excited 
and set at work, perhaps, by his haunted con- 
science. The Hebrew here might just as 
well have been rendered “everything” as 
“every one” — whatever it might be, wild 
beasts, monsters, satyrs, or the Furies, such 
as the murderer's conscience among the 
Greeks afterwards invented ; “‘ whatever finds 
me shall slay me.” The language is, in fact, 
one of the strongest evidences of the artless 
truthfulness of the early Bible narrations. To 
use it in proof of the existence of extra-Adamic 
races is sheer trifling with the consistency of 
the Scriptural account. 

There is also pressed into this service the 
passage Gen. vi. 2. The words rendered 
“sons of God” are asserted to mean “ sons 
of the false gods,” or “idolaters.” The won- 
der about this is that it should have been 
deemed worth citing by such a writer as the 
Duke of Argyle. Without wasting time by 
explaining how this form e/ohim comes to be 
used in the singular, with not more than three 
or four exceptions in the whole Bible (or one 
out of four thousand or more, and these 
made perfectly clear by the context), it is 
enough to say that it is employed for the one 
true God in all places before this, and in all 


. 


places after this, throughout the book of Gen- 
esis. What, then, can be more startlingly ab- 
surd than the forcing upon it an idea so 
utterly foreign in this one place? In regard 
to the whole compound expression, all that 
one need to do is to take a Hebrew Con- 
cordance and trace it throughout the Old 
Testament. That settles the matter. It is 
everywhere used either for angelic beings or 
for pious men. In showing the folly of laying 
stress upon the article, it 1s sufficient to say 
that a Concordance gives more than seven 
hundred places where Aa-elohim, just like 
| elohim, is used solely of the one true God of 
the universe. 

Let those who say that there are beings, 
seemingly human, now upon the earth (for 
that is the point) who are not of Adam's 
race, prove their assertion. Let them tell us 
who they are and where they are. Instead 
of this they deal in inferences. There must 
have been men older than Adam, they say, 
because the chronology of the Scriptures is 
too short for the great events narrated, whether 
we take the longer Septuagint or the lesser He- 
brew scale. Here, too, we have to regret our 
want of space. We cannot, however, leave the 
subject without saying, and that, too, very con- 
fidently, that to this there is an answer, a full 
and satisfactory answer, derived from facts 
in the Bible narratives which cannot be 
gainsayed, and these confirmed by other facts, 
equally clear and equally marvelous, in the 





subsequent well-known history of mankind. 





COMMON THINGS. 


Tue bee from the clover bloom 
Is ready to lift his wings ; 

I found him gathering honey 
Out of the.common things. 


The bird to the maple bough 
The twigs and the stubble brings ; 
He is building his love a cottage 
Out of the common things. 


The poet sits by himself— 
What do you think he sings? 


Nothing ! 


He gets no music 


Out of the common things ! 
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A HERESY OF ART. 

More than fifty years ago Wordsworth said, in one 
of his most carefully prepared utterances, that ‘‘ po- 
etry is most just to its divine origin when it admin- 
isters the comforts and breathes the spirit of religion.” 
It was no new proposition, either to him or to the 
world. The connections in which he placed it 
showed that he regarded it as soundly established 
and universally accepted. Of course, poetry can only 
*‘administer the comforts” of religion by direct 
design ; and, by necessity, the design to fulfill this 
function is not only legitimate, but laudable in the 
exercise of poetic art. A recent writer, discoursing 
of poetry, speaks of an exceptionally successful poem, 
whose title and authorship he does not give us, as 
originating in a moral rather than a poetic inspira- 
tion. If he had been more explicit, and said all 
that he intended to convey, he would have said that 
no true poem can spring from a purely moral inspira- 
tion. If he had gone still further, and revealed to 
us the fully rounded heresy of his school, he would 
have said that there can be no true poem and no true 
work of art that by original and carefully executed 
design is framed and armed to produce a moral 
result upon the souls of men. If this school is to 
be believed, the poetic muse is never to be either 
teacher or preacher; and a poem with a moral isa 
work of art with that one fatal blot, or taint, or 
weakness, or unseemly superfluity which destroys its 
genuineness, 

During our recent civil war, a gifted woman of 
New England gave utterance to the overflowing 
religious and patriotic sentiments of her section by 
writing a hymn which was sung by the Union armies 
wherever they bore their banners, or whitened the 
hills with their camps. It was one of the grandest 
and most stirring of all the tuneful utterances of the 
time. Suppose some man, speaking of this, were to 
say that the most successful army hymn or song that 
had been given to the world within the last ten years 
was the offspring of a patriotic rather than a poetic 
inspiration ! Suppose he should sneer at Burns’s 
Highland Mary because those immortally sweet 
verses were born of a boy’s pure love, that only 
sought expression in them! What should we think 
of sucha man? What ought to be thought of such 
aman? Simply, that he is so utterly misled by a 
false theory of art as to be incapable of saying any 
worthy and valuable thing about it. 

But the critic does not say this, and he will not say 
it. It is not that a poem may not be inspired by the 
love of a woman, or by the love of country, or by the 
love of fame, or by the love of beauty; it is that it 
cannot be inspired by the love of God—Himself ‘the 
Great Inspirer! So long as the poet deals with the 
flowers of the field, that rise to his eye and beat with 
soft wings at the bars of all his senses for admission to 
his soul, he writes poetry; but when he touches 





those sentiments of the religious spirit which open 
themselves to The Divine, and rise with aspiration, 
adoration, love, and praise, he strikes prose, and 
writes stuff! We declare this to be a heresy s0 
degrading to art, so belittling to the minds entertain. 
ing it, so subversive and perversive of all sound criti. 
cism, that until it shall be overthrown there can be 
no such thing as progress in literary art among those 
who entertain it. Even our beloved Whittier, sing. 
ing away his beautiful life, and soaring while he sings, 
is impatiently accused of “preaching” because his 
songs are less and less of the earth from which he 
retires and more and more of the heaven into which 
he rises ! 

If art may convey one lesson, it may another, 
If it is legitimate for art to bear one burden, it may 
bear a hundred ; and the heresy of which we speak, in 
condemning all art that springs from a moral inspira- 
tion, condemns the best, nay, the only worthy things 
that have been created in every department of art. 
If George MacDonald is not a true artist, there is no 
true artist writing the English language to-day; yet 
he literally writes nothing that is not the offspring of 
a moral or a religious aspiration. The lady who writes 
over the nom de plume of George Eliot is the greatest 
living Englishwoman,—a_ woman who, since Mrs 
Browning died, has had no peer as a literary artist 
among her sex ; but she carefully elaborates in her best 
work a high moral purpose, and, lest some fool may 
possibly miss or mistake it, she works it all into the last 
page of Romola. ‘It is only a poor sort of happines 
that could ever come by caring very much about our 
own narrow pleasures. - « There are 
many things wrong and difficult in the world that no 
man can be great—he can hardly keep himsélf from 
wickedness—unless he gives up thinking about plea- 
sures and rewards, and gets strength to endure what 
is hard and painful.” What is Aurora Leigh, by the 
greatest poetess of our century, if not of all time, 
but one long and carefully elaborated lesson of life? 
Every book that comes from the pens of Mrs. Stowe 
and Mrs. Whitney, our best living female writers B 
America, is thoroughly charged with moral purpose; 
and Hawthorne, than whom no writer of English 
stands higher as an artist, was not content in his best 
book— 7%e Scarlet Letter—to permit his lesson to be 
inferred, but he put it into words: ‘* Be true, be true, 
be true!” The simple fact is that every work of art 
of every sort is really and permanently valuable in pro- 
portion to the value of the truth which it fittingly 
enshrines. Art is not a master, but a minister. All 
that is written about beauty being its own apology 
and art its own justification—about “truth to at 
for art’s sake”—is the baldest nonsense. Art has no 
“sake.” Truth to art—as the phrase is generally 
used—is simply truth to self-conceit. Indeed, the 
phrase is used mainly to justify the artist in working 
from no motive but a selfish one, All art that bas 
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its end in itself or in its author is a monstrosity. 
All art that bears no lesson and brings no gift of 
beauty or love, or life or power, to men and women, 
ought to be hooted and howled out of self-compla- 
cency and out of sight; yet it is precisely this art, and 
no other, that receives the unqualified apprebation of 
the critics whose doctrines we condemn. With these 
insufferable dogmatists it is entirely legitimate for a 
heathen to embody his religion in his poetry, and to 
use his religion as material of poetry; but when a 
Christian undertakes to do the same thing he is 
warned off, and informed that no poetry can come of 
a purely moral or religious inspiration. 

There is a noteworthy coincidence in the fact that 
the theories of the nature and province of art upon 
which we have animadverted exist only or mainly in 
association with infidel opinions. It is not to be de- 
nied that there is in America a large circle of literary 
men and women from whom all sincere faith in Chris- 
tianity and in the interest of God in the affairs of 
men has gone out. They are just as fond of preach- 
ing in and through art ds they are of preaching in the 
pulpit. They regard with pitying contempt those 
whose faith still stands by the revelations of The 
Great Book, and read with impatience all those ut- 
terances of literary art which are inspired by it. 
That their lack of faith in the grand, central truths 
of their own nature, relations, and history should 
lead them into absurd and inconsistent theories of 
art, is not strange; but it is strange that Christian 
men and women have not more openly protested 
against those theories, and strange that many have not 
only been puzzled by them, but have been half in- 
clined to accept them. It is well that Heaven takes 
care of its own, and impels each man whom it moves 
to artistic utterance to speak forth that which is in 
him in his own best way, and, regardless of theories, 
to go on doing so while he lives. More than this: 
it is well that the world has a sense of its own needs, 
and gratefully recognizes the heavenly credentials of 

at art which comes to it with gifts and deeds of 
ministry. 


HEPWORTH AND HETERODOXY. 


One after another, Huntington, Osgood and Hep- 
worth have come out from the Unitarian Church, and 


weakness, wickedness, and 

need, he had said to himself: “A man cannot save 
me, I don’t care how big he is. I cannot be saved 
ae ew philosopher. He must be more than 
That little statement covers, or suggests, the 

of the matter. Earnest men who 

in anything believe that Jesus Christ was only 





man, or truly God, according to their views of their 
own natures and needs. A man who believes that 
his nature is wholly good, that he bears within him- 
self no hereditary depravity and no dominant princi- 
ple of selfishness, feels, necessarily, that he does not 
need to be saved. Jesus Christ the man—the great 
human teacher—is enough for him. In his opinion, 
all he needs is to be led and taught. He apprehends 
and feels no need of a divine Saviour. On the other 
hand, the man who believes his nature to be depraved, 
and realizes that he needs something more than in- 
struction,—that he needs and must have help, inspira- 
tion, salvation, —must believe in a Jesus Christ armed 
with divine power, and “mighty to save.” He sees 
himself to be lost; and he believes that the being 
who came ‘‘to seek and to save that which was 
lost,” came to that office of purpose, from some 
realm and form of pre-existence, divinely ordained, 
divinely informed, and divinely endowed. He must 
believe this, or conclude that Christianity is a power- 
less scheme, so far as he is concerned. 

We suppose it must be a matter of common obser- 
vation that as soon as a Unitarian clergyman really 
begins in earnest the work of saving men, he begins 
to drift toward the evangelical view of Christ. So 
long as Unitarianism works among the refined and the 
highly educated, even if they are politely selfish, 


‘it gets along very well, but the moment it is called 


upon to present the motives of reformation to the 
wicked, the brutal, the degraded, it finds itself inex- 
pressibly weak. The man who preaches nurture and 
culture and development to a congregation of brutal 
men and vicious women, preaches that which every 
man and woman before him knows to be nonsense. 
There is not one of them who does not need to be 
saved, and who does not know that the process of 
salvation involves a revolution, or a reformation, or a 
regeneration—a change, possibly, that combines all 
these processes. They are weak, and need help; they 
are sinful, and need pardon ; they are lost, and need to 
be saved. To tell such people that a ‘* Hebrew phi- 
losopher ” who pretended to be inspired and to teach 
with authority, but who was in reality only a good 
man, can save them, is to feed starving men with 
chaff. The wicked, selfish, degraded world we live 
in can never be under very great obligation to a reli- 
gious teacher who laughs at the phrase: ‘a change of 
heart.” As soon as a man realizes the necessity of 
such a change for himself and the world, he realizes 
the necessity of holding as the central figure of his 
religious system something more than a “* Hebrew 

i * Only his God can be his Saviour, and 
his Saviour must be his God. 

Those who have commented on Mr. Hepworth’s 
conversion to the evangelical view of Christ have 
praised or blamed according to their own views of the 
nature and needs of men. ‘‘ Warrington,” the well- 
known correspondent of The Springfield Republican, 
has spoken with his usual fullness upon the matter, 
though, of course, with that gentle forbearance which 
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is his distinguishing characteristic. He only calls Mr. 
Hepworth ‘‘a humbug,” when it would have been 
so easy to have called him a villain, or a scalawag, or 
an incendiary, and to have done it with no greater 
sacrifice of truth. But ‘* Warrington” is unfitted by 
his nature and his needs to comprehend Mr. Hep- 
worth’s position. A man who does not need to be 
saved has no right to criticise one whose need is over- 
whelming. If Mr. Hepworth possessed ‘* Warring- 
ton’s”’ religious—nay, his angelic—temperament, his 
sweet and tender ways, his broad charity, his white 
innocence of soul, his exquisite delicacy of sensibili- 
ty, his transcendent loveliness of character; if his 
brow and his form had been impressed at birth with 
those insignia of saintliness and kingliness which en- 
able ‘* Warrington” to present so grand and gra- 
cious a front to mankind; if his life had been, like 
** Warrington’s,” an unbroken series of personal 
sacrifices for the public good; if he had labored 
single-handed like him for the delight, the comfort, 
the consolation, the purification and the spiritual up- 
building of his race; if, in short, he had, like ** War- 
rington,” ‘‘been sanctified in the womb” (to use 
the impressive phrase of our Puritan great-grand- 
mothers), then he would have felt no need to be 
saved, either from the devil-at whom good people 
throw ink-stands, or the devil who throws his ink- 
stand at good people. 

The most ordinary observer cannot have failed to 
notice two diverging drifts of belief in the Unitarian 
Church ; and these will make their deposits in the fu- 
ture as they have made them in the past. One has 
borne Huntington, Osgood and Hepworth out of 
the Church into Trinitarianism ; the other ought long 
ago to have carried out of the Church, in the opposite 
direction, others as well known as those whose names 
we have mentioned. One can hardly understand the 
motive which induces a certain class of rationalists to 
cling to a church which calls itself Christian. If 
they were as candid and conscientious as those from 
whom they have so widely separated, they would cut 
loose from the body whose strength they so sadly 
weaken. Another fact is just as evident as that these 
drifts of opinion exist within the Unitarian Church, 
viz. : that the mightier the Christ of a Church is, the 
mightier the church, as an influence for good in the 
world. Christ disarmed of divine power, shorn of 
divine authority, stripped of His infinite loveliness, 
and despoiled of those glories which He shared “ with 
the Father before the world was,” is only a milder 
Mahomet or a finer Joseph Smith. We can say so 
much without pushing any partisan view of the sub- 
ject. If any proposition can be more nearly self-evi- 
dent than that the power of a religion depends upon 
the power of its inspiring source, we have never met 
with it. 


THE ILLINOIS TEMPERANCE LAW. 
THe General Assembly of the State of Illinois 
passed, and the Governor approved, in January of the 
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present year, a law for the regulation of the sale of 
ardent spirits, which seems to us to be so eminently 
wise that we regret that a lack of space forbids us to 
present more than an abstract of it. The essential 
provisions are these: (1.) No man may sell liquor 
without a license, and no man shall have a license who 
will not give a bond in the penal sum of $3,000, with 
two good securities, to repay all damages that may 
arise from either selling or giving away such liquor. 
(2.) No liquor shall be sold to minors or to persons 
either intoxicated or in the habit of becoming intoxi- 
cated. (3.) All places where intoxicating liquors are 
sold contrary to law shall be shut up and abated as 
public nuisances. (4.) Any man who causes the in- 
toxication of another, with or without a license, shall 
pay a reasonable compensation to the person who 
takes care of the inebriate, to be recovered in an 
action of debt. (5.) Every person who is injured, ix 
any way, by any intoxicated person, shall have a right 
of action against any man who caused the intoxication 
in whole or in part, and against the owner or owners 
of the building in which the sdle took place ; a married 
woman having the same right to bring suits, and to 
control the same and the amount recovered, as a 
Jeme-sole. The remaining provisions relate maip- 
ly to the operation of those we have given, and need 
not be alluded to beyond the fact that one of them 
declares the giving away of liquors to evade the prove 
sions of the act shall be held to be an unlawful sell- 


There is in this law the fullest recognition of the 
right of men to sell ardent spirits, and of other men 
to buy and drink them. The law insists, however, 
that only the proper persons shall drink, and that they 
shall drink only in moderate quantities. No minor 
shall have the privilege of buying an article whose 
dangers he does not understand, and no man who has 
proved, by getting drunk, that he cannot take liquors 
with safety to himself and others, shall have the privi- 
lege of buying again. Ardent spirits are fully recog- 
nized as dangerous articles whose sale cannot be 
intrusted to irresponsible parties; and as those who 
sell them make all the money there is made on them, 
and as all experience has proved that they will sell, un- 
less restricted, without reference to the damage they 
inflict upon the community, the law declares that not 
only they, but the owners of the buildings they occupy 
with their traffic, shall be held responsible for all the 
evil consequences that follow a disregard of its te 
quirements ; and that they may be proceeded against 
by any ‘‘husband, wife, child, parent, guardian, em 
ployer, or other person who shall be injured in perso® 
or property, or means of support.” 

We are not sufficiently familiar with the temper 
ance legislation of the different States to know whether 
this law is a transcript of others already in existence, 
though we believe a law like this has been enacted ® 
Ohio. It is, however, worthy of a fair and full trial 
Of course, all the low elements of society will ge 
against it, as they would against the Maine law ; bat # 
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ought to command the firm support of every respecta- 
ble and responsible member of society, of all political 
parties. The good people, and the people who do 
not even pretend to be good, but who do pretend to be 
lovers of order and of the public prosperity, ought to 
agree to leave this question out of politics entirely, 
and unite upon it for an experiment that shall last at 
least ten years. Let no obstacles be thrown in the 
way of its fullest execution. There is no oppression 
in it. No man for whom two good men are not will- 
ing to be responsible has any right to deal out intox- 
icating liquors. It oppresses nobody to keep such 
men out of business ; and it oppresses no landlord to 
deprive him of tenants who are pests in the commu- 
nity. ‘The People of the State of Illinois” simply 
say to dealers: ‘* We will license you to sell liquors, 
but you shall not sell to our boys, or our unfortu- 
nates whom you have already ruined ; and you shall 
make no man drunk. If you do, we will hold you 
and your landlords responsible for all the damages, of 
every possible kind; and if you cannot find bondsmen 
who will be responsible fur your loyalty to the law, 
then you are not good enough to sell liquors at all. 
We trample on no man’s rights, and we purpose to 
maintain our own.” 

Let the people of Illinois stand squarely up to the 
position they have assumed in this case, and it will 
drive liquor out of every small town in the State, anc 
confine its sale in large towns to quarters that will 
give very little inconvenience to the public. It will 
take pluck and persistence to do this, but the law is 
thoroughly defensible on every ground, and ought to 
be maintained. If the good and respectable people 
of the State unite to stand by it, it will be main- 
tained. 


THE GENERAL AND HIS FRIENDS. 

THERE was once a brave and patriotic general who 
risked his life in his country’s cause, and so successful- 
ly led his country’s armies and fought his country’s 
battles, that a great political party saw that it could 
retain power by making him President of the United 
States. This party availed itself of the General’s 
popularity, and achieved its object. Nobody in the 
country ever supposed that he was a great statesman, 





Or a great politician, or that he was remarkably wise 
im any respect, except in matters rel-ting to leather | 


and war. We do not know that he ever pretended to 
be wise in anything but leather and war. He 
thought, as greater men have thought, that it would 
be a nice thing to be President of the United States ; 
and he has done as well in that office, we doubt not, 
as he has known how to do. On the whole, he has 
done pretty well. The country is fairly prosperous, 
and both home and foreign affairs have been managed 
wisely. If he has shown any weakness, he has done 
exactly what every rational man expected he would 
do. The men who used him to advance their party 
interests knew his faults just as well four years ago as 
they do now, and are morally responsible for every 
impolitic and unstatesmanlike act of his administra- 
tion, if any such act has been committed. Indeed, 
they cannot fail to know that the experience of the 
last three years has done more to fit him for the 
place he holds than all his life had done previously. 

Now, some of the politicians who were so ready to 
use the General (who was entirely ready to be used) 
are coming to entertain a very contemptuous opinion 
of him, when, in order to secure a second term of 
office, and to serve his own interests, he proposes to 
use them! To these very virtuous and high-minded 
persons the General is now no better than an hea- 
then man and a publican. Such a corrupt, weak, un- 
wise, incompetent, horse-loving, gift-receiving, undig- 
nified, stupid man as the General has become! We 
believe it was the elder Adams who was called ‘‘a 
hoary-headed incendiary” in his last political days, 
and Abraham Lincoln, who was almost apotheosized 
amid the slanders of mankind. 

It is possible that the fame of General Grant, the 
soldier, will outlast his political associations, but it 
seems a pity that our heroes must for party purposes 
be forced into false positions, and have their good 
names dragged through the mire of political strife. 
Let us at least admit that the motive of the President 
in using the party which elected him for securing a 
re-election is as good as that which induced that 
party to use him at first, to advance its own interests, 
when no study or experience of his life had helped to 
prepare him for the duties of his high office. Still, 
his friends follow the way of the world; and the man 
who consents to be a tool, must expect to be tossed 
aside when no longer needed for use, or when a 
change of tools may seem desirable. 





THE OLD CABINET. 


“‘It’s all such bosh,” said Mrs. Whitney’s Kenneth 
Kincaid, in Real Folks, finging down « handful of 
Papers. “I’ve no right, I solemnly think, to help such 
stuff out into the world! A man can’t take hold 
anywhere, it seems, without smutting his fingers.” 
of ns mus correcting the proof of the first chapters 

a flimsy novel. “It isn’t even confecti ” 


said Kenneth. ‘It’s terra alba and cochineal. And 
when it comes to tne sensation, it will be benzine for 
whisky. Real things are bad enough, for the most 
part, in this world; but when it comes to sham fic- 
tions and adulterated poisons, Dorris, I’d rather help 
bake bread, if it were an honest loaf, or make strong 
shoes for laboring-men ! I was so deter- 
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mined not to do anything but genuine work: work 
that the world wanted; and to have it come down to 
this! . Yes; people must eat while they are 
waiting ; that’s the—devil of it! I’m not swearing, 
Dorris, dear; it came truly into my head, that min- 
ute, about the Temptation in the Wilderness! . . . 
There’s hardly a true business carried on, and if there 
is, you don’t know where or which. I’m 
only twenty-six years old, Dorris, and I’m getting 
ashamed of the world !” 

By and by Kenneth got at real work—‘architect- 
ing’ houses and surveying and laying out new streets 
and avenues. He refused to “‘ pick up dollars” as a 
broker, and gave up “‘helping stuff” into the world, 
and now ‘the felt the harmony and the illustratidn 
between his week and his Sunday, and the one 
strengthening the other, as all true outward work 
does harmonize with and show forth, and help the 
spiritual doing. It could not have been so with that 
gold work, or any little feverish hitching on to other 
men’s business; producing nothing, advancing noth- 
ing, only standing between to snatch what will fall, 
or to keep a premium for passing from hand to hand.” 

Kenneth built at last a little paradise of a Horse- 
shoe—and everything was smooth and beautiful. 

But I hope Mrs. Whitney will tell in her next story 
what happens to some other Kenneth who hates 
to read proofs of flimsy novels, yet loves the very 
smell of printer’s ink, and every crispy leaf ‘and shiny 
binding of every new book beautiful—(nor less the 
musty fragrance of the old); who not only dotes 
on the processes of printing and manufacture and the 
bodily shapes of books, but rejoices in all the graces 
and purposes of pure literature ; unto whom speaks 
his fairy god-mother: ‘‘ Kenneth, child of my affec- 
tions, thou shalt be a PuBtisHeR thyself! Thou 
shalt print and bind and send forth the literature 
thou lovest ; thou shalt live the life thou wouldst 
choose above all others ; and the world shall be hap- 
pier and better because of thy life’s work !” 

So Kenneth & Co. begin business in a halo of 
high purpose and delight. 

Now comes the real battle! It may be that 
Kenneth resists every subtle temptation to lower 
the standard of his publications—it may be that no 
proof-reader’s tender conscience is ever pricked over 
his work on sheets from Kenneth & Co. But O! the 
books he dare not print; O! the thousand and one 
mean little doings as others do; the shams of adver- 
tising ; the compromises with manliness and downright 
honesty. 

I should like to know if Kenneth himself, after 
he got at genuine and congenial labor, actually had 
such an easy-going time of it as he seems to have 
had. I don’t mean that some rascal wanted to “go 
in” with him on a contract swindle. That kind of 
thing is put aside without a pang. , But didn’t his 
own familiar friend ever do anything to unsettle his 
foundations—didn’t his parson ask him to build a 
sham church ? 





Did he never smut his fingers in taking hold of * real 
work?” 

Our traveled friend brought in quite early last 
evening his portfolio of photographs from original 
pictures of the old masters, and we made together the 
grand tour of the European galleries. 

I remember the first photograph I ever saw, pro. 
duced directly from an old master. It was one of Mu- 
rillo’s Madonnas, The painting had been lifted out 
of doors while the church was being repaired, and 
some fortunate photographer had taken its soul in 
gracious robbery. I confess it gave me a clearer idea 
than ever I had had before of what it was in these old 
pictures that had won the ages. There was a certain 
something,—as one of my artist-friends nebulously 
names it,—in the face, in the eyes especially, heart- 
compelling and indescribable. But a photograph 
must be very successful to convey what we may call 
the fragrance of a painting—alas for the false render- 
ing of color and the accidents of impression. 

If people, by the way, would only make 


allowance for accidents in mental as well as photo- 
graphic impressions. One says this Madonna is the 
greatest of all; the next man can’t imagine what any 
one sees to admire in that picture ;—and it may only 
be a chance difference as to acid and gun-cotton— 
- pleasant letters by the last mail, or a villainous dinner. 


. » . The thing that impresses you most deep- 
ly in these old pictures is the pervading spirit of sin- 
cerity,—in face, attitude, drapery,—to say nothing of 
the mere mechanical methods. Here is a ‘* Madonna 
and Child” by Cimabue (A.D. 1280),—what a worship- 
ful, real look in the Virgin’s wooden face ; what mother- 
hood in those cast-iron hands. There is genuine 
sympathy expressed in at least some of the ill-propor- 
tioned forms grouped around that pigeon-toed but 
awful figure on the cross, in Giotto’s ‘‘ Crucifixion.” 
In these glorious angels of Fra Angelico, in these 
Raphaels, and Razzis, and Michael Angelos—every- 
where you find the same intense, unconscious earnest- 
ness. Everywhere—except in this Sassoferato (1650), 
—‘‘Do you call the sentimental creature here ‘Our 
Lady of Sorrows’ ?” 

** Ah ! now you see the decadence of art,” said ow 
friend of the portfolio. ‘But turn the page for a 
glimpse of daylizht in a dark age.” It is Cignano’s 
Madonna,—and ‘he old sincere look again. Is there 
not worship in the crossed hands that tenderly press 
the divine child to her bosom ? 

** And she doesn’t look as if she thought some one 
was watching her,” said Theodosia. “*That’s the 
trouble with our modern figure-paintings and por 
traits. Perhaps it’s as much the fault of the tele- 
graph, subjective novel, and Delsarte, as it is of the 
artists. They can’t find the right kind of models. 

“But what about Boughton, and Wittkamp and 
Gerome, and a score or two of other nineteenth cea- 
tury figure-painters?”’ said our friend of the portfolio. 
‘«If a man feels sincerely, he will paint sincerely. 
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« Pshaw,” said the critic, ‘‘a thorough artist can do 
anything he chooses to do. He don’t have to feed.” 

At this point the poet happened in very oppor- 
tunely, and I asked him if he wouldn’t throw some 
light on the subject by telling us, honestly, how 
much he felt that last ballad of his, which came out 
in the Prolific for February, traveled the rounds of 
the country weeklies, and was called ‘ exceedingly 
touching” in nearly all the newspaper notices. 

“On my honor,” said the poet, ‘‘I didn’t feel 
a word of it! What is more, I don’t believe any- 
body feels that kind of thing strongly—or he couldn’t 
write. An artist must learn to play with the 
passions,” he said, with a flourish of the hand, as if he 
were running his fingers over invisible keys. 

I looked up to catch Theodosia’s expression. I 
knew she had had a tearful time over that ballad. 
It was so simple and tender and true. She cut it out 
of a newspaper into which it had been copied, to 
put it away with her treasured scraps. It was a 
queer, hard, surprised expression that I caught on 
Theodosia’s face. I didn’t exactly understand it. 

The painter did not agree with the poet. He 
believed in feeling. He believed too, very thorough- 
ly, in individuality. 

A true picture, he maintained, represents the man 
—and a painting is of value so far as it does represent 
the man and convey his opinion of the subject. He 
thought he had generally been able to judge quite cor- 
rectly of a contemporary artist’s character from his 
pictures, No one but Gerome, he said, could have 
painted “‘ The Last of the Janitsharen” as he painted 
it. It was evident that the fact of death did not 
affect him at all, except as a curiosity; he had no 
excitement except the excitement of having found a 
good subject. So every severed head is painted in 
severest detail—no minutest trace of agony is omitted 
—and you know well with what defiance, or terror, or 
stolidity each grim conspirator met his fate. The 
picture is a triumph of cynicism. Though he delights 
in the ghastly, it was like him to omit the central 
figures from his picture of the Crucifixion ;—it was not 
a mere desire for novel effect—that effective substitu- 
tion of the shadows. The face of the Crucified would 
be a difficult theme for one who had little sympathy 
with its tenderer and holier meanings. 

sees After they had gone, Theodosia sat some time 
with her feet on the fender, looking steadily into the 
flames, 

“* Do you believe THAT?” she said at last, with a 
snap. : 

“ Believe what ?” 

“* That he didn’t feel a word of it !” 

“ Ves—no: no—yes 1” 

“ What do you mean?” 

meant that I didn’t exactly know what I be- 
lieved ; that I didn't think he would tell a story ; that 
it —_ — and half was not true. 

o t one BIT ” 2 : 

wine true,” said Theodosia, with 





Then I reminded her of my reminiscence of Ris- 
tori—how, one “Elizabeth” night, I was standing 
behind the scenes, when she brushed past me to take 
her station near the center door of the scenery, and 
await the signal for her entrance. There she stood, 
tall, erect, flashing indignant Italian at her attend- 
ants, (some little thing seemed to have gone wrong,) 
when, in a twinkling, the canvas door flew open, and 
I saw,—in amazement at the sudden transformation, 
—the bent form of the old Queen go tottering down 
the stage to her death—with that querulous, mutter- 
ing monotone that fas mumbled in my memory ever 
since. 

**T don’t care,” said Theodosia; “‘she became the 
queen in that twinkling !” 

+ «+ » Iwas inclined to agree with Theodosia, 
and to believe that no true poem was ever written 
without true feeling. Of course,—I said,— 

“The anguish of In Memoriam was less keen 
Than of the silent days that lay between 
The death-news and the passionate harp-sweep ; 
Byron’s last look on the Athenian maid 
Had more of meaning than his ‘ Ayar’ :” 
—for, as wise Wordsworth says, poetry ‘takes its 
origin from emotion recollected in tranquillity.” But 
with what great scorn the Browning writes of the 
company of false poets :— 
“To give our hearts up! fie !—that rage 
Barbaric antedates the age ! 
It is not done on any stage. 


We are not pilgrims, by your leave, 
No, nor yet martyrs! if we grieve, 
It is to rhyme to . . . summer eve.” 


I was loth to count our poet one of these .-and I 
held that his miserable disclaimer was in love’s shame. 
. «+ Albeit, when I came into the library this 
morning, I found two or three scraps of newspaper, 
about the width of a column, lying just inside the 
fender. I pushed them into the blaze, whither had 
already gone the other verses of the ballad; there was 
a crisp and a crinkle, and—*‘ ashes to ashes.” 


WHEN I write my psychological novels, I intend to 
work out certain studies which I hope will be not 
without interest and instruction. In the first place, I 
shall take 2 white-complexioned, white-eyed boy, with 
a talent for, let me say, playing the penny-whistle. But 
he is so shy and shrinking in his soul, that when a 
stranger looks at him the blood flashes to the roots 
of his hair; and if any one inadvertently alludes, in 
his presence, to his knack at penny-whistling, the poor 
fellow almost faints with embarrassment. He practices 
with his whistle only in distant and desert places, and 
it is merely by accident that any one ever hears him 
at it. 

I shall carry this thin-skinned and modest youth 
through the ordinary vicissitudes of life, showing his 
gradual development into a manhood of such over- 
weening and sublime self-conceit, that his name 
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passes into a synonym for all that is pompous, absurd, 
and unendurable in personal vanity. 

** Gottschalk could play the ‘Last Hope’ well 
enough—but did you never listen to my variations on 
*Vankee Doodle.’” ‘Patti is clever at a roulade, 
but have you heard me toot?” Nor is a musical 
cue necessary to bring his penny-whistle upon the 
stage—he can dexterously incline the conversation 
from the sources of the Nile, or the properties of 
Vril, to the subject that is nearest his heart and lips. 
Moreover, he spends all his spare time and money in 
sitting for his photograph. From reticence he blos- 
soms into garrulity, from modesty into shamelessness ; 
instead of fulfilling his former part of the wayside- 
violet, he becomes a thorn in the flesh of all who 
know him. 

The other study is of a person who starts in life 
with a realizing sense of his own unworthiness. He 
always selects the hardest corner of the hardest chair 
to sit upon; at parties hands around the boned-tur- 
key and Neapolitan till there is none of either left for 
himself (although he particularly affects boned-turkey 
and Neapolitan), and at the railroad depot asks the 
agent for a ‘‘ticket to New York?” with the rising 
inflection and a deprecatory hesitancy of speech, as if 
hoping the agent would take the request kindly, and 
(the conductor outside shouting, ‘‘ All aboard !”’) he 
could quite as easily call around for it in the after- 
noon, were it at all inconvenient to attend to the 
matter just at this moment—a person who by degrees 


gets into such a frame of mind that he is never happy 





unless he is miserable ; it is his pet theory that he is ¢ 
lone one, who pines on his stem ; that always his toast 
is either burned, or drops with the buttered side 
down. By and by he falls to pitying and sympathi. 
zing with himself; and hardens at last into bitter and 
remorseless selfishness. 


AT Mrs. A.’s reception, the other night, 1 was 
very much interested in watching the famous sculp. 
tor Q., when confronted with a statuette group by 
one of our younger artists. The Critic would have 
glanced at it, and tossed it off with a nod, or a 
** pretty good,” as one should say, this is hardly worth 
my serious attention. But the famous sculptor ap. 
proached the group closely, examined it with inten. 
sity in every part; took it at this angle and then 
at that ; now near, now from a little distance ; puffed 
off some grains of dust tenderly, as if the piece were 
of his own modeling. Then slowly—like a judge 
announcing in court an important and well-considered 
opinion—he presented a careful, correct, and cordial 
estimate of its merits and defects: ‘‘ The relation of 
expression is good; this piece of drapery is nicely 
managed ; the arms are delicately modeled; a little 
crudeness in the extremities ;—the girl has a good 
deal to learn,—but she’ll do, she’ll do !” 

A little knowledge in a critic is a dangerous thing 
for the artist. Your old families, you know, can 
associate with whom they please. Shoddy must be 
select. 


HOME AND SOCIETY. 


SICK-ROOM PAPERS.—NO. I. 

Tue first canon of nursing, according to that 
woman who, of all women in our time, knows best 
the subject of which she treats, is ‘‘ to keep the air a 
patient breathes as pure as the external air, without 
chilling him.” 

The defects of our modern house-building render 
this no easy thing to do, but neither is it impossible. 
Given a chimney, and a window or windows which 
open at bottom and top, and satisfactory ventilation 
becomes at once feasible. The chimney must of 
course have a fire in it, the patient must be warmly 
wrapped, for it will not do to let him get cold; but, 
to quote Miss Nightingale once more, ‘‘ People don’t 
catch cold in bed. This is a popular fallacy. With 
proper bed-clothes, and hot bottles if necessary, you 
can always keep a patient warm and well ventilate 
him at the same time.” " 

This primary principle of pure air cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon. When we consider how 
rapidly the atmosphere of a room becomes vitiated 
by the continual presence of but one healthy human 
body, and reflect that part of that reparative process 





which we call disease consists in throwing off effete 
particles which embarrass and clog Nature’s effort to 
recover her balance, it is easily seen that without 
ventilation a sick-room must become a laboratory of 
poisons, the more deadly because invisible, and which 
involve in common destruction not the patient only, 
but his nurses. 

Second to this primary canon of pure air, we should 
incline to put, as the next essential, perfect and order- 
ly cleanliness. 

Not that cleanliness only which sweeps, dusts, 
rinses, scours; which scrubs the invalid at stated 
intervals with as much indifference as if he were # 
huckabuck towel, and does not forget to carry off the 
dirty cups and spoons once a day. There is « higher 
and more exalted phase of the virtue, a fine art of 
neatnets, which brings a balm of healing in its very 
presence. This cleanliness makes disorder, so % 
speak, as if it were not. Dirt has been defined = 
“matter out of place:” touched by this fairy spell, 
matter is never out of place, or at least never stays# 
Does the sick man toss and tumble in his bed? A 
quiet movement, a few skillful touches, and rumples 
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and displacements give way to smoothness and com- 
fort. Has a spoon, a glass served its turn? It 
vanishes, and a fresh one stands ready on the spotless 
napkin. No exigency of illness, no sudden call, no 
rapid change of symptom can long disturb this re- 
fmed system. Instinctively, it would seem, the 
rectifying touches are given, and after each temporary 
confusion the apartment resumes, as of its own will, 
that look of bright order, unaccompanied by stiffness, 
which it is the province of a woman—of some women 
—to bestow. Would there were more of them ! 

For there is refreshment, not fanciful, but real, in 
that delicate finish which omits no smallest point in 
the adjustment of an invalid. Appetite wakens at 
the dainty setting forth of food; sleep is wooed by the 
fresh pillow, the carefully straightened bed; and 
through every stage of weakness and weariness some- 
thing of alleviation is communicated by the sense of 
oversighf, system, and spotless cleanness. 

A sick-room should have a pleasant aspect. Light 
is essential. Blinds and curtains may be provided to 
screen the eyes too weak to bear full day, but what 
substitute makes up for the absence of that blessed 
sunshine without which life languishes? The walls 
should be of a cheerful tint ; if possible, some sort of 
out-door glimpse should be visible from the bed or 
chair where the invalid lies, if it is but the top of a 
tree and a bit of sky. Eyes which have been travel- 
ing for long, dull days over the pattern of the paper- 
hangings, till each bud and leaf and quirl is familiar— 
and hateful,—brighten with pleasure as the blind is 
The mind, wearied of the grinding battle 
with pain and self, finds unconscious refreshment in 
the new interest. Ah, there is a bird’s shadow flitting 
across the pane. The tree-top sways and trembles 
with soft rustlings—a white cloud floats dreamily over 
the blue,—and now, oh delight and wonder, the bird 
himself comes in sight and perches visibly on the 
bough, dressing his feathers and quivering forth a few 
notes of song. All the world, then, is not lying in 
bed because we are, is not tired of its surroundings— 
has not the back-ache! What a refreshing thought ! 
And though this glimpse of another life, the fresh 
natural life from which we are shut out—that life 
which has nothing to do with pills and potions, tip-toe 
movements, whispers, and doctor’s boots creaking in 
the entry—may cause the hot tears to rush suddenly 
into our eyes, it does us good, and we begin to say 
with a certain tremulous thrill of hope: ‘* When I go 
out again, I shall do”—so and so. 

Ah, if nurses, if friends knew how irksome, how 
positively harmful, is the sameness of a sick-room, 
surely love and skill would devise remedies. If it 
were only bringing in a blue flower to-day and a pink 
one to-morrow; hanging a fresh picture to vary the 
monotony of the wall, or even an old one in 
a Place —something, anything— it is such infinite 
see. ag Sinalll things and single things suffice. To 
Porn of his ings changed at once con- 

tuvalid ; to have one little novelty at a time 


raised, 





to vary the point of observation, stimulates and 
cheers. Give him that, and you do more and better 
than if you filled the apartment with fresh objects. 

It is supposed by many that flowers should be care- 
fully kept away from sick people,—that they exhaust 
the air or communicate to it some harmful quality. 
This may, in a degree, be true of such strong, fragrant 
blossoms as lilacs or garden lilies, but of the more 
delicately-scented ones no such effect need be appre- 
hended. A well-aired room will never be made close 
or unwholesome by a nosegay of roses, mignonette, 
or violets, and the subtile cheer which they bring with 
them is infinitely reviving to weary eyes and depressed 
spirits. Many a sigh has been changed to a smile by 
the fresh face of a rose looking over the edge of its 
glass. Many a heavy burden has shifted itself 
momentarily to the slender stem of fringed gentian or 
sweet-pea, and, best of all, when it returned, as 
return it must, to the long-accustomed shoulders, it 
was never exactly to the same spot or with the same 
pressure. For it is part of Nature’s law of adjust- 
ment that relief, however temporary, produces a 
shifting and redistribution of pain, which in itself is 
helpful, and under the workings of this beautiful law, 
the little influences which break the heavy strain of 
bodily illness: work far beyond their own value or 
knowledge in bringing about Nature’s other law—the 
law of health. 


EASTER EGGS. 


THE good old days are past when everybody, every- 
where, all the Christian world over, prepared, ate, 
and exchanged ‘‘ Pasque” eggs on an Easter morning. 
Far up in the North-English Counties the youngsters 
still run to and fro singing the old ‘* Pace-Egger’s 
Song” :— 


“ Here are two or three jolly boys all of one mind, 
We've come a pace-egging, and hope you'll be kind. 

We hope you'll prove kind with your eggs and your beer, 
And we'll come no more near you until the New Vear.” 
And in the remote East, amid the followers of the 
Greek Church, gayly decorated eggs with shells of 
red-and-gold, are still exchanged between friends 
with the salutation, ‘‘ CAristos voskres,” and the 
accompaniment of a kiss. But even there the 
centuries with their inexorable sumptuary law have 
interfered to abate the practice. Easter week is 
shorn of half its glories, the gifts and the osculations 
are limited to a single morning, and no longer, as of 
yore, do ** Men and women continue in kissing and 

exchanging of eggs for four days together.” 

Here, in our own country, little is known of these 
ancient customs. In farm-house kitchens and over 
nursery fires, little people with smuggled-in sauce- 
pans, bits of ‘‘ unreliable” calico and the assistance 
of the bluing-bag, still produce various spotted and 
oddly-colored spheres for the enchantment of Mamma 
on Easter morning. Here and there a “Church” 
bakery displays a nestful of red or purple shells 
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couched in green moss ; and occasionally some youth- 
ful artist, using for her canvas that white surface which 
walls in such mystery of life, contrives to produce a 
pretty effect with paint-brush or pencil. But the 
perfection, the high art of Easter egging is known 
no more among us. It has gone out with wassail, 
with the may-pole, with Yule-logs—and that work-a- 
day creature, the hen, is finally deposed from her 
place in the heart of Christendom. 

For the benefit, however, of those same little 
people with saucepans and bluing-bags, we pro- 
pose to revive two or three of the old recipes for 
ornamenting Pace (or Paschal) eggs. The process 
is not very difficult, nor the material expensive : so it 
may be that Mamma would permit, and the nursery 
wights enjoy the experiment. 

First, then, you select your dyes—vegetable or wood 
dyes they should be, blue, crimson, yellow, according 
to fancy—and, procuring a small portion of each from a 
druggist, you place them in separate vessels. Then 
dropping the eggs into hot water for a few moments, 
you draw on the shell with a bit of tallow any design 
you please,—names, dates, leaves, crosses. The tal- 
low prevents any discoleration in the spot it covers, 
so when the egg has been submitted to the boiling 
dye, the pattern appears in white on a tinted ground 
with very pretty effect. 

Another method, more laborious but infinitely 
more artistic, is to dye the whole egg, and afterward 
scrape out the pattern with a sharp pen-knife. This 


way admits of a greater range of taste and skill than 
the other. The egg may be divided into compart- 
ments, each holding some tiny vignette, a landscape 
perhaps, or an angel, or cupid, or a line of verse, 


with the date, all framed in solid, bright color. In 
old days, eggs treated after this fashion did duty as 
Valentines, and were frequently preserved in the after- 
homes of the happy pairs, each egg carefully en- 
shrined in a deep, long-stemmed wine-glass, through 
which the inscription could be read without removing 
it. 

** Golden” eggs, which are covered with thin 
sheets of leaf gold, are beautiful things when mixed 
with others. A cheap way of making them is to use 
the dye of the furze-blossom, which is said to com- 
municate a fine yellow color. 

Any boy or girl, clever at drawing, can pro- 
duce, with little trouble, a variety of designs which 
shall have the added merit of originality. What 
could be prettier than a knot of Easter-flowers, snow- 
drops, violets, or lilies of the valley, painted* in water 
color on the white shell, or sketched gracefully and 
lightly in sepia or India-ink. Pencil drawings are 
singularly soft and pretty on the same pure back- 
ground, and, set with boiling water, are not easily 
defaced. A monogram in bright, illuminated tints 
and gold is also effective ; in short, there are a dozen 





charming fancies which will at once suggest them- | 


selves to the mind of any young artist who begins to 
think upon the subject, and we advise such by al} 
means to try. 


PITCHER PLANT. 


WE cordially recommend everybody who, next 
autumn, shall be regretfully searching amid nature’s 
treasure-house for the wherewithal to cheer and en- 
liven a long city winter, to do as we did last Novem- 
ber, and fill a large pot with the common pitcher 
plant. 

Who does not know it, standing ankle-deep in cool 
yellow mosses, and holding up to the sun its amphore- 
shaped leaves of maroon and green, each with its tiny 
reservoir of pellucid water? Who ever watched it 
without picturing Scarlet Tanager, or swamp black- 
bird, with orange-slashed velvet coat, lighting to drink, 
curving a glossy neck over the edge of the vérdurous 
fountain, and making a picture vivid and fascinating? 
And the blossom—what is its charm? Is it a leaf in 
romantic mood seeking to be flower, or a flower of 
sedate disposition, longing for the prose and repose 
of leaf-dom? Who knows—but who does not seek 
to guess? 

It was with doubts and misgivings that we essayed 
the experiment of transplanting this free forester, 
**It can but perish if it go,” we said, and we 
took its life in our hands and turned cityward. But 
soon we found that it had no idea of dying; in fact, 
and the testimony of others confirms the observa- 
tion, it is the most satisfactory of wood-plants to 
bring to a fire and gas atmosphere. Water it de- 
mands and must have; water at the roots, standing 
water in its saucer, and a spoonful daily renewed in 
each cup, but given that, it is content. Nothing can 
be prettier or more interesting than to watch the un- 
folding of the new leaves, from the tiny shoot to the 
slender spikes of bright green, and finally the full 
pitcher, with its streaks and mottlings of claret red. 
In some favored hands it has even been known to 
blossom ! to blossom in early spring, three months 
before its time! And if that is not doing handsome- 
ly and as a vegetable should, we should like to know 
what is? To live is much. It is a favor which many 
a pet geranium, a beloved ivy, has refused us, turning 
their faces to the wall and perishing in our very sight. 
To grow—to actually bring out leaves for us—is 
more, and earns a gratitude which no watering-pot, 
or syringing, or smoking with tobacco, or subsoil- 
ploughing with the blade of a paper-knife can fitly 
express. But when it comes to blossoming—to an 
absolute flower, fetched from nowhere, and given 
to ourselves personally by the parent plant, lan- 
guage fails! We can only lay our hands upon our 
heart in silent gratitude, and redouble attention, lest 
green fly or insidious scale creep in to harm or ve 
our benefactors. 
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CULTURE AND PROGRESS ABROAD. 


An exhibition of photographic works recently open- 
ed in London reminds us of the progress made in the 
few years in this charming—art, we were going to 
say, but adjunct to art would be better to express its 
exact position : for of progress in art proper, as it af- 
fects photography, there is very little, perhaps not so 
much as in the earlier days when its mechanical excel- 
lence was much less remarkable. In the days when the 
paper process was in vogue, and that wonderful micro- 
scopic power, which present processes have, was un- 
known, the objects sought were much those which an 
artist’s sketches aim at, motives of nature, bits and 
passages in which she was nearly perfect—for in her 
great scenes she only points to completion of art, like 
akind and thoughtful teacher who gives the pupil a 
little evidence, and then tells him to go on and complete 
the ideal; while now, the mechanical and technical 
processes and appliances are so fully developed that 
there is an irresistible temptation to see how perfect in 
truth to sticks and stones we may be. In England 
photography has become an amusement of the leisure- 
ly; and in that paradise of shopkeepers the shopmen 
furnish everything one may want, while the technical 
photographers render such assistance that almost the 
blind may see and make photographs. You can get an 
apparatus weighing six or eight pounds complete, which 
will go in the corner of your portmanteau, and sensi- 
tive plates, which are prepared and sold at specified 
prices; these you may carry in good condition round 
the world, in all your walks and abidings, and have 
the power of taking away with you, at little expense 
and labor, a record of what you see, such as pho- 
tography will give; and if you do not excel in chem- 
ical manipulations you can, when you return, send 
your plates to a photographer to be developed and 
printed. Even ladies have distinguished themselves in 
this now lady-like amusement, and some of the finest 
examples of taste and perception of the happy chance 
manifestations of the design of nature in this London 
exhibition are from the hands of amateurs, with records 
of wanderings in all parts of the world, groups of 
friends, contributions to scientific knowledge, etc., etc., 
all of which, a few years ago, would have required long 
training and experience in difficult technical operations. 
Now with a little camera, which you may caity in 
one hand, a few dozen dry plates, only needing to 
be kept from the light and damp to last for years, 
you can walk out, wait a few minutes while the sun 
does his work on the sensitive film, and when you have 
leisure in the evening develop your picture over your 
wash-bowl in your chamber, without a stain on your 
a Bbrxipe | knew how easy it is, there would 

Practicing it where now there is one. 
wil ogress in reproduction of the negative is 
a er than in any other respect. In place of the 
Print with its evanescent beauty, we have 
yn Be carbon print—sun-wrought—as perfect and 
y ely permanent, with its marvelous imitations of 
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the drawings of the old artists; and what promises still 
more in the aid of progress and culture, the collo- 
graphic print,—a sun lithograph with which in some 
cases perfect results have been attained, but which, for 
want of absolute knowledge of the conditions of 
success, is still in the penumbra of science, and some- 
times succeeds and sometimes fails, without faifure or 
success giving a clear raison d’éire. When this pro- 
cess is fully perfected and all its results are what the 
best now are, or rather when an equal and certain 
mechanical result is assured, we shall have, so far as 
reproduction of works of art is concerned, and illus- 
tration of travels, works on taste, science, etc., etc., a 
method of elucidation and instruction, in which perfec- 
tion of result equals the reliability of illustration. 

In this exhibition are some specimens of photo- 
engraving by a new process, in which a copper-plate 
is obtained, the results of which resemble a fine mezzo- 
tint. 

There are some superb photographs of skies, which 
all landscape painters should possess, and some render- 
ings of that lovely English landscape,—the fullest: of 
human sentiment and interest, the sweetest in all the 
homely shapes and forms of Mother Nature’s outer 
face the elements have moulded together, —which are 
so near like art that one may well be pardoned for 
calling the sun-work art-work. But why isn’t it? 
Because art lies in the artist, and is but the expression 
in visible form of his passion, his tenderness, his sym- 
pathy, his insight and memory,—the brood of his im- 
agination moving over the formless and void face of the 
uninformed creation, If there is not some one of these 
qualities there is no art ; if there is one, then the work 
is removed from the sphere of photography, as law is 
from the sphere of accident: for the photographer’s 
work is merely that of a choice between many things 
which nature presents to us, all equally far removed 
from our control or shaping. We may watch the mo- 
ment when the shadows fall most impressively and the 
sunbeam rests on the point fullest of meaning, and 
catch with quick lens the happy instant ; but it is only 
a simulation of art, for we cannot bring the shade 
where we will, or the sunlight where it is wanted: all 
is still under a mechanical law, and neither love nor 
insight nor poetic feeling can stand with softening 
influence between the sun and his work. We may 
choose for our subject what an artist would have cho- 
sen—that is only taste; but we cannot make one hair 
black or white by any thought over the camera, which 
will not be an artist, coax, caress, and humor it as we 
will. Art may direct and employ photography—thence 
artistic photography ; but photography can no ‘more 
become art than stones can become sunbeams. 

THE LITERARY SENSATION of the hour in Ger- 
many is a revelation regarding the ‘‘ mysterious ab- 
dication ” of Ferdinand the Fifth, in Austria, during 
the revolutionary troubles of 1848. Baron Helfert, 
who seems to have been in the secret, now gives it to 
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the world in his history of recent Austria, and it 
seems to have been a mystery from the ‘very be- 
ginning. The Emperor had fled from Vienna to 
Olmiitz to avoid the dangers of the rebellion. Early 
one morning a mysterious excitement pervaded the 
old town. Ladies and gentlemen were hastening, on 
foot and in carriages, to the Archbishop’s palace ; 
mounted orderlies were flying hither and thither, and 
troops of every grade were hastening to a common 
rendezvous. It was soon discovered that nearly all 
the members of the Imperial household had arrived 
in the night, and that the ministers and all the high 
officers of State were present. No one could divine 
the cause of this unusual activity—neither the actors 
nor the spectators. The most influential men of the 
realm simply knew that they were ordered to assem- 
ble in gala dress in the palace at Olmiitz, a little after 
daylight of a December morning. The company rep- 
resented nearly every department of the government, 
in all varieties of dress, even to the priestly robes of 
the high officials of the Church. Anxiety and con- 
sternation were on every countenance. Even the 
Archduke Ferdinand approached the master of cere- 
monies, begging to know why they were thus myste- 
riously called together at so unseasonable an hour. 
His only answer was, that his lips were sealed until 
events should tell their own story. And thus the 
fairest princesses of the Imperial Court were kept in 
the agony of suspense. 

The incubus on the company was shown by the 
ominous silence or painful whispers, and the waiting 
minutes seemed to be hours. At last, at 8 o’clock, 
the folding-doors were thrown open, and their majes- 
ties, the Emperor and Empress, accompanied by the 
Archdukes Francis Charles and the present Emperor, 
Francis Joseph, solemnly entered and took the seats 
assigned to them. A breathless suspense controlled 
the assemblage as the Emperor arose, and taking a 
document from his breast, read as follows: ‘* Weighty 
reasons have brought me to the irrevocable determi- 
nation to lay down the imperial crown, which I do in 
favor of my beloved nephew; his father, my dear 
brother, renouncing all his rights to the throne in 
favor of his cherished son.” 

The Emperor then bade the Minister of State lay 
before him the necessary documents for signature and 
ratification by witnesses, after which the youthful suc- 
cessor approached his uncle and knelt before him, in 
such a state of mental agitation that he could not 
command his words of gratitude. The abdicating 
monarch bent over him with his benediction, and then 
embracing him, uttered the only free words heard 
during the entire scene: ‘* God bless thee ; be honest 
and God will protect thee. I have acted freely and 
willingly.” Women burst into violent sobs, and the 
eyes of strong men became fountains of tears, 

Tue Divine Comepy has found still another 
translator in Germany, in the well-known poet and 
lover of Italian literature, Dr. Rotter. He would 
seem to have taken his inspiration-from our Longfel- 





ee 


low, for he has closely followed the system and spirit 
of this most recent English rendering. The critics 
award to it the same meed of praise that was so gen- 
erally accorded to the American poet’s labors, and de. 
clare it the truest and most conscientious rendering of 
Dante that has yet appeared in Germany. While it 
is remarkably true in the selection of words, it care. 
fully avoids all violence to the genius of the Germm 
idiom, and still retains in large degree the rhythm and 
measure of the original. But above all it seems to 
have preserved the spirit—the divine afflatus of the 
Italian—so successfully as to transplant the choicest 
thoughts without destroying their fragrance. The 
general verdict is that Dr. Rotter has robbed the 
royal translator, King John of Saxony, of his laurels 

THE FRENCH ACADEMY seems to have absorbed 
more than its usual share of the attention of th 
nation since political matters have become sufficiently 
quiet to permit any regard to literary progress 
There have been, lately, several famous elections to 
fill vacant chairs; the most noted of these, perhaps, 
is that of Jules Janin—the world-renowned /euille. 
toniste of the French press. The assumption of 
these much coveted positions is always accompanied 
by addresses eulogistic of their previous occupants, 
and these efforts are often the most remarkable om- 
tions of the epoch. This has especially been the case 
of late, partly for the want of any other forum 
where one could gain a hearing from the nation 
The legitimate subjects of these oratorical efforts 
are the literary productions and deeds of the de 
parted academician; but they have recently been 
largely interspersed with wise reflections drawn from 
the painful school of experience, and thus the or- 
tions before the Academy have become interesting 
mirrors of the minds of some of the most influen- 
tial men of France. And in almost every instance 
they show a gratifying appreciation of the true state 
of the nation, and an anxious desire to imbue it with 
a sounder philosophy in regard to its own position in 
the European family. This laudable effort is being 
nobly supplemented by the general course of the 
Revue des deux Mondes, nearly every issue of which 
contains some leading article characterized by what 
the Apostle would certainly have called “holy bold 
ness.” We rejoice in its censure of Victor Hugo, 
whom it criticises most sharply for his recent political 
letters to The Rappel. It fitly designates him a # 
crazy dabbler in meaningless and dangerous phrases 
who has outlived his time. Every few months he a- 
nounces that he is about to withdraw from public life 
in disgust ; and yet he reappears on the stage when 
ever he can find the least chance of stirring up the 
turbid and angry waters. All sensible Frenchmen 
must be delighted with his recent defeat in the & 
deavor to obtain the votes of Paris for the Assembly 
by an honest and life-long republican. It is greally 
to be hoped that this will put a final quietus on Hugo 

ITALIAN LITERATURE has recently oe 
great loss in the death of the Marchioness Floren 
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She belonged to the long line of Italian women who 
have made themselves so famous as teachers and 
authors. In her earliest years she showed a predilec- 
tion for philosophical studies, and became known to 
the principal savans of her native land. She gained 
her brightest laurels in endeavoring to introduce to 
her countrymen the rigors of German philosophy, and 
her numerous translations from the language gave a 
new impulse in that line to the studious youth of 
Italy. She became the personal friend of Gioberti, 
Cousin, and Bunsen, and was for years in correspond- 
ence with the kings of Bavaria. At the time of her 
death she was in Florence, editing for publication the 
numerous letters which had passed between her and 
King Louis of Bavaria. Among her own works we 
may mention one on Socialism and Communism, and 
an essay on psychology and logic. She also treated 
of Dante as the philosopher of thought, of the philo- 
sophy of the mind, and the immortality of the soul. 
She was a striking example of that spirit of earnest 
investigation which marked some of the Italian wo- 
men of the Middle Ages, and is not entirely extinct in 
the present generation. 

Tue BoHEMIANS are becoming fearfully agitated 
on the question of pan-Slavism, and have carried the 
matter so far as to establish a Russian journal at 
Prague, the initial number of which appeared on the 
first of January last. It bears the title of Slavonic 


World, and in consideration of the fact that the Sla- 


vonians of Bohemia do not understand the Russian, 
it is printed in parallel columns of Russian and Ger- 
man. This is indicative of the bitterness of the feud 
between the Czechs among the Bohemians and their 
Austrian rulers. These Czechs would rather become 
Russian than German, and are thus ever accepting the 
advances of Russia, which very evidently supplies the 
means for this strange enterprise, as it not long ago 
established a Russian Church in Prague, ostensibly for 
the use of the Russian Consulate, but in reality to 
draw over the Czechs to the Russian worship, or at 
least accustom them to it, The bell alone cost six 
thousand rubles in Moscow, which city bought and 
gave it to the church at Prague. 

AND THE PoLEs are making the Austrians about 
as much trouble in Galicia. They are very bitter at 
the Germans since the recent war, probably in the fear 
that they may be entirely swallowed up by German 
progress, Their civil and political condition is said 
to be deplorable, and they seem to have made up their 
mind to bring about a social chaos. In one province 
of ten thousand souls there is but one small and mis- 
erable school, and there are scarcely any roads by 
which this can be reached. There are three different 
Prominent religious castes in the country,—the Poles, 
the Slavonians, and the Jews,—and between them 
they manage to have church holidays about one day 
im three, which keeps up a continual fricti 

. jon and ex- 
ctement among the sects. There is a studied indif- 
ference to all industrial progress, and it is with much 





effort that even a railroad can be introduced into the 
country, as the ignorant masses oppose its construc- 
tion. 

THE OBERAMMERGAU PEASANTS have been de- 
moralized by the great success of their Passion Play 
last year. They are about being led into a tempta- 
tion that will be perilous to the future of that under- 
taking. It has been the custom to present their 
famous play but once in ten years, and that in the 
intent to keep alive the religious interest of their 
region. But the strangers brought them a goodly 
sum of money last season,—62,000 florins,—about 
half of which was divided among the actors, after pay- 
ing expenses; and now they have voted some 10,000 
florins for the erection of a permanent theater in 
which to give annual representations. Even if these 
are successful, the simplicity and innocence of the 
peasant-life will be materially affected by a yearly in- 
flux of pleasure-seeking strangers. The charm of this 
play depends, however, so greatly upon its freshness 
and rarity that both actors and visitors will lose 
much of the zest of its enjoyment if it is to become a 
fixed business of the Oberammergau. 

Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN'S popularity in the 
Fatherland is a proof that there are plenty of boys 
and girls yet in Germany, though the race seems to 
have disappeared in France, and is in danger of dying 
out in this country. A beautiful German edition of 
his ‘* Collected Tales,” with over a hundred illustra- 
tions, was the great attraction of the Christmas trees 
last December. This was indeed the seventh com- 
plete edition, and was more than ever popular because 
of some genial illustrations of Oscar Pletsch, whose 
drawings are unrivaled for the skill with which they 
delineate the playful innocence of childhood. 

Migs O’ REILLY found his counterpart during the 
German war in the person of the brave fusileer 
Kutschke. This redoubtable soldier and minstrel sang 
the deeds of the German warriors with so much gusto 
and humor that he soon conquered all hearts, and his 
songs went up from almost every camp and from every 
fireside of the Fatherland. Of course, everybody 
wanted to know the veritable Kutschke, but this favor 
was not then to be granted to common mortals, and 
the mystery only enhanced the desire. Pretenders by 
scores presented themselves, but their claims were 
soon found to be spurious, and the public took to 
guessing everybody, even Bismarck. At last the enig- 
ma was said to be solved. Dr. Grieben, one of the 
editors of The Cologne Gasette, has just published in 
Berlin a work entitled ‘‘ The Songs of Kutschke be- 
fore the Bar.” His investigation is very thorough 
and circumstantial, and his decision is that the fa- 
mous lays are the productions of a pastor of Mecklen- 
burg, by the name of Pistorius, But the editors of 
Daheim still claim that the secret is with them, and 
that in due time they will bring the soldier-poet from 
his obscurity, and introduce him to his numerous 
friends. 
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THE ART MUSEUM. 

THE ART MusSEUvUM opens bravely. 

The somewhat hurried examination which we’ have 
been able to devote to the gallery convinces us that 
the management, by ‘‘nicking the moment with a 
happy tact,” have, in commercial phrase, done a 
remarkably good stroke of business. To secure so 
many and so good pictures at such a price was a 
splendid bit of financiering, only to be explained by 
the depression in the market for all articles of luxury 
or art which then prevailed in Europe. The wonder, 
after all, is less that the pictures could be bought so 
low, than that they could be bought at all. When it 
is considered what an averred work of an old master 
means to European dealers and gallery directors, 
how eagerly any such specimens are bought up by 
the agents of governments, or great potentates or 
nobles in their private capacity, and how rarely, hav- 
ing once got into good galleries, they ever get out 
again—all this considered, it is clear that there must 
be an immense balance of probabilities against any 
given American purchaser, in the face of such compe- 
tition, securing any work of importanee of artists above 
the third rank, not to mention a collection like the 
present. Of course, if it were possible to command 
Fate and circumstance, it would have been well, for 
the educational intent of the Museum, to get even a 
much smaller set of old Italian masters, with their 
loftier ideal and religious tone; than a collection 
almost exclusively Netherlandish, and in so far limi- 


ted to the lower range of gezre, still life, and a some- 


what ignoble realism. 

But for evident reasons, chiefly the more modern 
epoch of the artists, and the immense productivity of 
the patient and minute Flemish industry, it was a 
great deal easier to get the pictures we have. 

And with this hasty glance into the mouth of the 
gift-horse, let us pass to some of the works themselves. 
With a few exceptions of very old or foreign work, 
they fall, as we have said, almost exclusively under 
the‘ head of the Flemish or Dutch schools of the 
seventeenth century—at a time when religious ideal- 
ism was nearly extinct, and the chief energies of the 
craft were bent on technical excellence of color, light, 
and texture, only relieved at intervals by broad humor, 
or warmth and richness of sensuous effect. 

Without touching, except in the most cursory way, 
upon questions of authenticity, etc., which would 
call for the testimony of skillful technicists, and lead 
us far beyond gur present limits, it may be confidently 
stated that the pictures are, in all but the rarest ex- 
ceptions, second or third class works at best, of artists 
not bearjng first rank in the History of Art. They 
are, nevertheless, not only interesting and often 
masterly productions, but well fitted to subserve the 
main purpose—the historical and educational design 
of the collection. It does not, perhaps, greatly in- 
validate this design, though it materially interferes 





| with the enjoyment of the critic or connoisseur, that 


many of the pictures have been heavily retouched, 
and almost all varnished with coarse and indiscreet 
liberality. 

First in order of time, and of the catalogue, come 
the curious old works (Nos. 1 and 2) of the very 
early Flemish school. The first, ‘* The Adoration,” 
by a scholar of Van Eyck, has much of the quiet 
but earnest devotional element of the time, and its 
primitive hardness and simplicity of style as well 
The second, a ‘* Descent from the Cross,” by Van 
der Weyden, is a type of an immense class of such 
subjects by the early Dutch, Flemish, and German 
painters, with their counterparts among the early 
Italians. A marked difference between the two is 
the tendency of the gentler Italians to emphasize the 
affectionate, aspiring, and devotional elements in the 
scenes of Scripture history, while the ruder North- 
landers seem to revel in the hardest delineation of all 
sterner emotion. The minute and unimaginative 


-way in which the artist gloats over every physical 


feature of pain or despair, gives these pictures a cer- 
tain ghastly attractiveness. His aif fidelity in insis- 
ting on the unpleasant details of suffering,—drawn and 
quivering muscles, big dropping tears, blood-shot 
eyes, pinched and inflamed noses,—all the sad mate- 
rial side and tragi-comedy of sorrow, is very curi- 
ously noticeable in this picture, and is, as we have 
said, typical of the whole class. 

Historically, the most interesting picture in the 
room is the large painting (No. 3) by Rubens, “The 
Return into Egypt,” taken from the Jesuit Church at 
Antwerp. The picture is very noble in the large and 
simple relations of the drawing, and dignity of atti- 
tude and expression in the figures. The coloring is 
not .inharmonious, but somewhat somber, or even 
muddydecidedly less brilliant and pure in tone than 
usual with this master. A certain artificial and com 
fused handling of some of the drapery of the Virgin, a 
trace of hardness in the modeling of her face, and, 
more than all, the rather sweety sentimentalism in the 
features of the child, would suggest, were it not for 
the imposing pedigree given in the catalogue, that 
the picture might be an excellent bit of school-work 
rather than an original. Certain traits of tone and 
handling, however, in the head of the Father, and the 
surrounding aureole and clouds, point decidedly to the 
master’s own hand. 

One of his most distinguished followers, Jacob Jor- 
daens, is admirably represented by the large “ Visit 
of St. John” (No. 118). The coarse but vigoross 
drawing, excellent grouping, and skillful handling of 
light and shadow, illustrate some of the artist’s chief 
merits. Equally characteristic of that general ine 
pacity of the Netherlandish school for the ideal—their 
usual inability to imagine or paint anything more 
beautiful than the blowzy, coarse-fibred, and sodden 
humanity about them—is the figure of the child Jems 
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which, as it is the central element at once in drawing, 
scale of light, and the thought of the composition, 
should have struck the key-note of the feeling by its 
refined loveliness and subtle significance. Instead of 
this, it is painted directly, and with painful fidelity, 
from a very earthly: model indeed,—one of the 
fattest, scrubbiest, and, alas! grimiest of the broad- 
timbered little gamins whom the painter could pick 
up in the streets of Antwerp. 

De Crayer’s large painting, ‘‘ Alexander Visiting 
Diogenes,” is good in composition and color, and 
there is a fine dignity in one or two of the figures at 
the left. The traditional and impossible horse of the 
Flemish school figures largely in the picture, and casts 
discredit on the equine race in general. 

Of the two Teniers, the younger is represented by 
the “ Marriage Festival” (No. 10), an excellent spe- 
cimen of his best manner. It is less vigorous and 
broad in drawing and conception than much of his 
work, but admirable for spirit and humor, and for 
the accuracy and finish of details. Here, too, we 
may notice how conventionally, and often stupidly, 
the school painted such objects as trees, landscape 
distance, clouds, and the like, which they didn’t care 
about, and what loving minuteness they expended on 
the minutie of petticoats and breeches, and tipsy 
faces, pots and pans, and beer-jugs, which they cared 
for a great deal. But they did it well. The crisp yet 
juicy and mellow touches with which the mischievous 
old Fleming has given life to his drunken, dancing, 
roistering, romping boors and peasant women is a 
wonderful study of method as such. 

Of the two Van Dycks (Nos. 5 and 6) we should 
have had some suspicions but for the authority of the 
catalogue and the documents. Neither, it seems to us, 
can be viewed as excellent specimens of his manner. 
In the “St. Martha” there is a strong hint of the 
master in the composition and shadows about the cen- 
tral parts of the picture, but the texture is not very 
characteristic, and the face of the Saint is rather 
wooden and insipid. The “Portrait of Miss De 
Christyn” is an excellent bit, but the tone is colder, 
less mellow and transparent than usual with his por- 
traits, and the handling of details about the costume 
a little careless. The face, not in itself remarkable 
for beauty, has still great strength of quiet charac- 
terization, 

De Vries’ “ Portrait of a Dutch Gentleman” (No. 
172) is rich in color and strong in treatment, though 
it has not the blended delicacy and transparency of 
Rembrandt's tone. The observer will see some 
— for the assertion in the catalogue that De 
Vries’ pictures were seized by dealers, and sold, with 
Signature erased, as Rembrandt's first style. Another 
ae is Gerard Terburg’s portrait of himself 
eo j ; nak still another, Greuze’s beautiful sketch 

It is, ities une naw he a paw. 
eeatediitean jogue hints, decidedly more bold in 
: lat ies rece nee than his more 
delicate powerful completed works. 





Of the supposed Velazquez (No. 171) we say the 
less, that it does not seem to us a very remarkable 
work, even of still life, and can in no case well 
represent a master mainly distinguished for large 
figure-pieces and for strong and broad effects. 

But we have left ourselves no space to do more 
than allude to much interesting and valuable work ; 
landscapes by Huysmans, Both, Ryckaert, and 
others; Game by Fyt; Still Life by De Heem, 
and other pictures good in themselves, or import- 
ant as affording hints at least of masters who 
must be seen in their perfection beyond seas. We 
have said enough to show that the Metropolitan 
Museum contains the nucleus of a most valuable and 
interesting collection, illustrating very creditably an 
important epoch of art, and one from which the 
student will pass to his broader field of European 
observation with faculties sharpened and taste enlight- 
ened for further study. 


A PICTURE AT GOUPIL’S. 


Brion’s ‘* Sixth Day of Creation,” now on exhi- 
bition at Goupil’s, is a work of exceptional aim and 
scope. The artist proposes to indicate with brush 
and color the solemn moment when the Creator, hav- 
ing brought forth the earth from night and chaos, 
and peopled it with all animal and vegetable life, 
‘saw everything that he had made, and behold it 
was very good.” In such a work, it might have 
been anticipated that the literal element would be of 
slight moment, the inventive and imaginative every- 
thing. The case, however, is exactly reversed. The 
part of the picture for which the painter must rely 
mainly on his invention is as nearly as possibve an 
utter failure ; the realistic portion singularly nobie and 
beautiful. 

Whatever may have been the case with art and 
artists in the much-talked-of age of childlike faith, re- 
ligious anthropomorphism—the attempt to typify in 
finite human semblance the awful attributes of the in- 
finite Creator—is hopelessly out of date. Admitting* 
the experiment, in merely artistic regards, successful, ° 
it can hardly fail to displease either of the two main 
classes of observers. To the devout and conservative 
believer it must savor of irreverence ; to the pantheist 
it presents only a childish and superstitious symbolism. 
The only feasible way of contemplating such a picture 
would be to look at it in the light of a sort of zsthet- 
ic paganism—as we accept the Phidian Juno or Nep- 
tune. It must be interpreted as a myth, purely and 
simply—a chapter of Hesiod, not of Moses, and read 
in the light of poetic abstraction, without relation 
to our own religious conviction or historic tradition. 
But even in this aspect the work should, of course, be 
zsthetically good. Brien’s delineation of the Creator 
is just the contrary. It ingeniously combines all pos- 
sible disadvantages, and shocks at once the reverence 
of the believer, the intellect of the rationalist, and the 
taste of the artist. It fails perceptibly in dignity, 
creative ingenuity, or poetic grandeur. It represents 
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simply—we speak with all reverence—a very old man, 
white of hair and beard and robe, seated in an awkward 
attitude on a pile of clouds, propping himself in a very 
solid fashion against other clouds, and, so to speak, 
pawing away the vapor from about him, while the 
high wind, which for mechanical reasons we must 
conjecture, though the clouds give no sign of it, 
causes his long robe to swell and float off in a sort of 
umbrella-like canopy behind him. 

We do not propose to waste comment in pointing 
out, what the taste of most observers will recognize 
without effort, the inaptness of the symbolism or the 
weakness of the execution. Neither is it exactly the 
critic’s part to prescribe minutely what the artist 
should have done. Still, the very shadowy and va- 
porous nature of the background and surroundings 
might have seemed to offer, ready to his hand, the 
material for a more poetic conception—a finer and 
more subtle suggestion. In the awkward literalness 
of this unpleasant bit of realism we are tempted to 
regret the dim cloud-wreaths and vague outlines of 
mist and shadow which Martin has so nobly used in 
his treatment of a similar subject. 

But when, leaving the realm of pure invention, the 
artist comes down to nature and fact, he is superb. 
His realism is far more imaginative than his unreality. 
We do not remember to have seen any cloud-painting 
better. Perhaps, indeed, no great power of invention, 
pure and simple, was required—nothing but a quick eye 
for natural beauty—a true feeling for the inherent 
grandeur and solemnity of aérial phenomena. Many of 
our readers, probably, have at some time stood ona 
high mountain-peak at early morning, and seen the 
landscape draped and covered in with mist-banks in 
boundless silvery immensity, one vast horizonless 
ocean of snowy cloud, with only a black hill-top peer- 
ing out here and there, or some casual glimpse of 
emerald lake or meadow or glittering streamlet to 
vaguely hint at the varied and familiar landscape be- 
neath. Then, as the sun came slowly up, stirring the 
sluggish masses with its warmth, permeating them 
with tones of amber and amethyst, and silvering the 
crests of the vapory billows to blinding brightness, 
they have seen the vast ocean rent and moved as by 
internal winds, the great cloud-wreaths drifting and 
fusing and parting away, letting the sight penetrate 
deep down to the cool, dark, green earth far below; 
heaping in fantastic likeness over the contour of the 
mountain crests; casting rich transparent shadows 
over the neighboring masses, and clotting in long 
and level lines of strata-like cumuli, in endless per- 
spective to the horizon. Just such a wondrous 
morning almost every mountain tourist has at some 
time experienced. In painting such a scene, as he 
has done, with literal accuracy, yet with imaginative 
feeling and the most admirable*technical skill, Brion 
has deserved well of the lovers both of art and na- 
ture. He might well have stopped here. His Cre- 
ation, unaided, would have done better without his 
theatrical yet ignoble attempt at delineating the Cre- 





ator. The superb scene he has so ably render 
would have amply recalled the morning tide of the 
infant universe, with no extraneous aid to enforce its 
profound lesson and sublime significance. 


THE CHURCH MUSIC ASSOCIATION, 
> 


THE Church Music Association is doing excellent 
work, in a somewhat exclusive manner. At its last 
concert in this city it gave Mozart’s Requiem Mass 
in its entirety, with a large and efficient orchestra and 
a well-disciplined chorus, This, we believe, is the 
first time that the whole work has been heard bya 
New York audience. Of the performance much that 
is commendatory may justly be said. It was ap 
intelligent, spirited, and equable presentation of one 
of. the most difficult, and at the same time most de 
vated and symmetrical of the compositions that 
belong to the ecclesiastical régertoire. The pro- 
gramme included the ‘ Struensee” overture of Meyer- 
beer, and selections from Wallace’s opera of “Lar. 
line.” Greater contrast could not have offered tha 
was here presented. The Mass had engaged the seve- 
rest attention of conductor and performers, and was 
without doubt the musical feature of the entertain- 
ment; but the orchestra and chorus were sufficiently 
interested in the two other and less meritorious 
works to insure a careful and evén brilliant per- 
formance. 

The Church Music Association occupies a distinct 
and exceptional position among the art organizations 
of the country. It is not, as its name implies, 
restricted to the performance of church music, but 
makes its selections with the most catholic taste from 
all worthy sources, Originally conceived in a propri- 
etary if not an exclusive spirit, it has, with succes, 
outgrown the limits set, and taken its place as 4 
popular and vigorous conserver of musical culture, 

While the older Philharmonic Society appears to 
be retrograding, and with each season isolates itself 
more thoroughly in German Classicism, and the 
choral societies are torn by internal dissensions, or 
inoperative from a want of the enterprising and public- 
spirited leadership which is so essential in all organi- 
zations of this character, —the Church Music Associa- 
tion has risen quietly in the estimation of the musical 
public as a new, liberal, and generous power, com- 
petent to furnish the best symphonic and choral 
works with conscientious fidelity and artistic skill 
It must not be understood from this that the Church 
Music Association has as yet depended upon the 
public for encouragement and support. We wish we 
could say that such was the case. It is supported 
by a wealthy and refined constituency, who subscribe 
enough money at the commencement of each seasoo 
to form a guarantee fund. The concerts are thus 
free from the risks, the hurry, the anxiety, and bat 
too common disappointments of most musical enter 
prises. The impulse, however, thus given to good 
music has been sufficient, we think, to carry the 
enterprise beyond the original confines, and we should 
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not be surprised if the Association ere long made 
an appeal to the public which has shown so much 
interest in its concerts. There is a very large class of 
cultivated people in this city to whom the opera does 
not cater, and who are therefore deprived of the 
pleasure of hearing such works as Weber’s “‘ Preciosa” 
and ‘‘ Oberon,” and Wallace’s ‘‘ Lurline.”” It seems 
to have been the Church Music Association’s mission 
to furnish these delightful compositions without the 
usual adjuncts of costume and scenery, and in doing 
so it has opened up a vast field of popular secular 
music to that portion of the community virtually 
debarred from its enjoyment anywhere else. Dr. 
Pech, the indefatigable conductor, is deserving of 
great praise for his tact and energy in the supervision, 
no less than in the conception of these entertain- 
ments. Asa conductor, he lacks the magnetism and 
strong will that we have lately seen exhibited in 
Dr. Damrosch, a new acquisition. But he is reliable, 
and possesses the fine instincts and the experience 
of a thorough maestro, and he has shown by his 
management of the chorus and orchestra under him 
that he has a wholesome sense of discipline. 


SANTLEY IN OPERA. 


SINCE our last musical chronicle Mr. Santley has 
sung for us in English opera, ‘‘Zampa” having been 
resuscitated by the Parepa-Rosa management especi- 
ally for him. He made his du with all the honors 
of a star, and with many of the perquisites, flowers 
included, of a’ primadonna. ‘‘Zampa” is an old 
opera, with a brilliant overture and sparkling instru- 
mentation throughout, but its story is weak and its 
concerted music bizarre, The réle of Zampa was 
originally written for M. Chollet, a French tenor 
with an exceptional voice running with facility into 
falsetto. It was transposed some years ago to enable 
Mr. Santley to sing it, and it may be said that the 
beauty of his voice and the purity of his style won 
for the work its first genuine success in England. 
The same qualities insured for it a triumph here. 
Probably no opera was ever presented at the Acade- 
my of Music which rested so completely upon the 
vocalism of its chief singer as did this. Acting there 
was none which merited even the cursory analysis 
usually bestowed by the morning journals. Mrs. 
Van Zandt, the prima donna, seemed indifferent, 
and did not exert herself. She fell off in tone as the 
opera proceeded, and in the latter scenes sang out of 
tune even more continuously than usual. Tom 
Carl, the tenor, whose abilities at the best are of the 
amateur kind, lent little assistance. His voice is 
weak and undeveloped, and his method lacking in the 
Suavity and repose of the finished artist. It was 
upon Mr. Santley, therefore, that the plentiful laurels 
Provided for the occasion all fell. Nothing more 
chastely elegant and artistic than his singing of the 
cantabile and cabaletta passages in ‘* Zampa” has ever 
an healion the Academy boards, One is to take 

accoumt the wonderful charm of his voice, the 





English beauty of his face and manner, no doubt, to 
account for the unanimous praise bestowed upon an 
artist who brought to the lyric stage only half the 
merits usually exacted of successful operatic stars. 
Certain it is that while Mr, Santley is a singer of the 
most unexceptionable school, he lacks the power of 
dramatic utterance, and following in the footsteps of 
the passionate Wachtel—that Fechter of opera—we 
cannot help expressing our astonishment, mingled 
with some satisfaction, at the success of his vocalism, 
unaided as it was by any brilliant declamatory effects. 


JUDGED OUT OF HIS OWN MOUTH. 


THERE can be no reasonable doubt either of 
the sincerity or of the piety of multitudes of the 
adherents of the Roman Catholic Church, whether 
clergy or laity. And the attacks which are directed 
against that Church, and which assume for their first 
premise either the knavishness or the foolishness of all 
Roman Catholics, are sure to injure-the over-zealous 
Protestantism which originates them rather than the 
strong and well-defended antagonist against whom 
they are urged. Of the anti-popery artillery of the 
last half century much has been managed by unskill- 
ful gunners, and has been found to be more dangerous 
to those who stood behind it than to those who 
received its point-blank discharge. The time has 
gone by (or is going) when a raw-head and bloody- 
bones outcry was effective against the Scarlet Woman ; 
when secret societies, with pass-words and oaths and 
“‘regalia” (why regalia we could never understand), 
were thought to be mighty to the pulling down of 
strongholds of Jesuitic iniquity; and when the infant 
minds of Protestant Sunday-school children were duly 
put upon their guard against the Jesuits in disguise, 
the Spies in the Family, whose wicked ways were 
set forth (with illustrations) in highly wrought and 
sensational library books, The fact that a man like 
Hyacinthe, for example, of whose eloquent fervor, of 
whose disinterested love for truth and right the whole 
religious world is the admiring witness, still claims 
the Roman Catholic Church as his own church, and 
protests only against its errors and abuses, not 
against its historic unity and its divine sanctity,—this 
fact of itself has opened the eyes of many people; 
and it begins to be seen that there is still within 
that church so much of piety and of ability, so much 
of honesty and of religious faith and zeal, that the 
Protestant world cannot afford to treat it either with 
undiscriminating abuse or even with unqualified aver- 
sion. The attitude of the assailants of this great 
ecclesiasticism should be critical, not denunciatory ; 
and, so far as possible, the church should be repre- 
sented by its own acts and documents, and judged out 
of its own mouth. 

If this is wisely and manfully done, the danger of 
any mischievous reaction from the old blood-and 
thunder hatred of the Pope and all his ways and 
works, will be prevented. So long as the true char- 
acter of the Roman Catholic system is fairly and 
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temperately kept before the people, there will be no 
danger of any indifferentism on their part with 
regard to its encroachments on our rights and liber- 
ties. One recent instance of its enormous power 
over the human conscience, of its perilous and 
amazing ability to silence honest conviction and to 
repress free speech, has just been brought to the 
notice of the American people, and deserves a timely 
word of mention in our pages. 

The Archbishop of St. Louis is widely and honor- 
ably known, not only within the Roman Catholic 
Church, but also throughout Protestant America. Of 
venerable age, of thorough scholarship, of admirable 
eloquence, and apparently of manly courage and 
honest goodness, there were not many of the mem- 
bers of the late Vatican Council who could claim in 
these respects superiority to him. It was well un- 
derstood that Kenrick was the earnest and consistent 
opponent of the dogma of infallibility, during the time 
occupied by the Council in reaching the enunciation 
of that dogma as the conclusion for which it was con- 
voked, and to which it was carefully manipulated. 
How earnest the Archbishop’s opposition was; with 
what arguments it was maintained, and to what 
length it went in its defiance of the proposed dogma, 
could not, of course, be known. It now appears, 


however, that the speech which he had intended to 
make was fully prepared, but was refused a hearing in 
consequence of the sudden and arbitrary close of the 
debate, and that it was privately printed at Naples 


and circulated among the members of the Council. 
Fortunately, ‘‘by some roundabout way,” a copy of 
it reached the hands of a Protestant minister (the 
Rev. L. W. Bacon, of Baltimore), who took the 
pains to translate it from the original Latin, for the 
benefit of the Archbishop’s flock and of American 
readers generally, prefacing and supplementing it 
with a brief historical narrative, and with certain 
other documents which throw light upon the character 
and achievements of the famous, and; as it would 
seem, the well-nigh fatal, Council. 

The Archbishop’s speech is every way admirable. 
The oratorical elegance and force which it must have 
had in the Latin is well reproduced in the English 
version. The theological learning and truthfulness 
of some portions of the argument might well be in- 
structive to many of the Protestant clergy. The ex- 
posure of the inconsistencies in which the acceptance 
of the obnoxious dogma will involve the church; the 
warning of the intolerable burden which it will put 
upon the conscience and the common sense of the 
faithful, is clearly and skillfully uttered. But, what 
is most extraordinary of all, the statement is frankly 
made that ‘‘the opinion of the infallibility of the 
Pope in the sense of the schema, whether true or 
false, is not a doctrine of faith, and cannot be pro- 
pounded as such to the faithful, even by the definition 
of a council.” 

And yet, when, notwithstanding the Archbishop’s 
protest, and his eloquent argument, at times defiant 





and at times almost plaintive in its tone, the “ opin. 
ion” was propounded, with the usual anathema upon 
all dissenting heretics, this voice, so earnest, so true, 
so fearless, is silent. There is a story of a lawyer 
who was sent for by a client in extreme distress, and 
who, responding to the summons, found his man ip 
prison. ‘‘ How do you come here?” was his indig. 
nant question. ‘‘ By such and such a process, upon 
such and such a charge.” —*‘ But they can’¢ imprison 
you on such a charge,” was the rejoinder of the man 
of law. To which the victim plaintively made an. 
swer, ** But here I am.” 

And here is the Archbishop! What the Council 
would not do, what it should not do, nay, what it could 
not do, it has done; and, worst of all, it has done it to 
the Archbishop himself, as it has done it to Dupanloup, 
to Gratry, and to so many others who deserve in 
some honorable and Christian sense the name of 
‘*faithful.” To put the Archbishop’s speech by the 
side of the Archbishop’s silence is to demonstrate that 
the making of ‘‘ bulls” (at least in the Celtic sense 
of the word) is not the exclusive privilege of his 
holiness the successor of St. Peter. 

As we write, two items of news stand almost side 
by side in the columns of the newspaper—the death 
of the Abbé Gratry and the proposed reconvocation 
of the Council, which was popularly considered to 
have been some time dead. Public interest, thus at- 
tracted anew to a matter which had begun to be for- 
gotten, will find much to ponder in this speech of 
Archbishop Kenrick, and will see how much power 
there is still left in the Roman Catholic Church when 
it can thus perform impossibilities upon the very mea 
who demonstrated that they were impossible. 


** BITS OF TRAVEL, BY H. H.” 

Your true traveler, like your true poet, is born, 
not made. A. goes from Dan to Beersheba, and cries 
out that it is all barren. B. follows him, observes 
with calm approbation all Nature’s scenic effects for 
the entertainment of intelligent tourists, feels the 
proper emotions in the proper places, comes home and 
writes about them with a conscientious exactness which 
fixes in the hearts of his readers a stern resolye to 
avoid him, his works, and his haunts forevermore. 
Then comes C., whose quick eyes see with hearty 
interest the palms on the Dan-ese plains and the spor 
ringers in the Dan-ese kitchens; the rivers of Beer- 
sheba and the romance that looks from the dark eye 
of the Beersheban hostess; and whose quick tongue 
tells their story with less care for the illustration of 
C. than for the illustration of all these delightful 
experiences which C. has been so fortunate as to have. 
When we hear C.’s tale we cannot believe that it com 
cerns the same dull waste which we shut our e% 
upon with A., and toiled miserably over under B. 

The true traveler’s outfit must contain modesty, 
honesty, perception, patience, kindliness, culture, 

a quick sense of fun, H. H. took with her not oaly 
these, but the most exquisite and prankish humor, § 
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fine wit, a marvelous impressibility, a sharp appre- 
hension of the ludicrous, odd, and grotesque, and the 
tenderest and sweetest humanity. What wonder, 
then, that the familiar places, whose charm has been 
so rubbed away by the iteration of dull innumerable 
tourists that they had long ceased not only to be 
places, but even pictures, and hung in memory like 
dim and dusty maps upon a wall, should suddenly 
shine forth real cities, palaces, ruins, valleys, foun- 
tains, where real men and women gladly or sadly bear 
their burden of to-day, or where the ghosts of dead 
men and women seem hardly less to possess the earth ? 
What wonder if the unfamiliar places and persons 
which only such sharp and kindly eyes would ever 
have found, seem worth crossing the ocean to know 
better? 

In her verse H. H. is grave, pensive, introspective, 
sometimes oppressed a little with the weight and 
gravity of her thought. In her prose, a laugh like 
a child’s ripples not seldom down the page. Every 
window of her soul is flung wide open to sunshine, 
wind,—the simple joyousness of living. In her verse 
the quaint seriousness of a by-gone time moulds her 
phrase. In her prose the nineteenth century Ameri- 

+ can treads dizzily on the dangerous edge of slang ; 
harmless, perhaps, but unmistakable slang. In her 
verse the words cannot always contain the heaped- 
up thoughts that are poured into them, and the 
expression is obscure. In her prose the crowding 
thoughts find words which are their very mirror. 
Her verse is often almost bodiless, so ethereal is its 
spirituality. And for her prose, taken as a whole, 
beautiful, clear, and admirable, it is so flushed with 
heartiness, that one is tempted to borrow a compre- 
hensive epithet from her own pages, and pronounce it 
** jolly.” 

No woman in America promises so much as H. 
H. ; for no woman whom we remember is so many- 
sided. And she has not only the gift of genius, but 
the power, which so seldom comes with it, of applica- 
tion and hard work. Therefore we hope that she 
may come again, and yet again, with tales ‘‘ that shall 
hold children. from play and old men from the chim- 
ney-corner,” 

“WONDERS OF VEGETATION.” 

THE second of the new series of the Illustrated Li- 
brary of Wonders (Chas. Scribner & Co.) reviews in 
@ popular way some hundreds of the more striking and 
interesting marvels of vegetation, and many of the 
more remarkable phenomena of plant life and growth. 
Sixty-one well-cut illustrations—the most of them full- 
page—bring before the young reader the likenesses of 
many of the trees and plants that have won distinc- 
tion for historic, commercial, or scientific interest. 
The range of the volume is wide, and the selection of 
Subjects judicious. The bulk of the descriptions are 
culled from the works of botanic explorers, whose 
names and fames are a sufficient guarantee that they 
oe Ststep mot the modesty of nature,” however mar- 

ous their accounts may be. Few readers will close 





the book without a desire to pursue the delightful 
study further under the guidance of the entertaining 
writers thus introduced ; and that, we take it, was not 
the least of the objects the author—Fulgence Marion 
—had in view. 


‘*OLDTOWN FIRESIDE STORIES.” * 

Ir is a pleasure to find Mrs. Stowe again in her 
own especial field. 

In these Oldtown Stories she deals with that type of 
life which she thoroughly comprehends ; not even Low- 
ell himself has ever more perfectly caught and repro- 
duced the peculiar flavor of the homely New England 
dialect ; the comical pathos and the pathetic comicality. 
of the hearts and lives of those people, who say 
«sot ” for “ sat,” omit final g’s but learn the com- 
mandments, break all Murray’s rules but keep most 
of God’s, and are at once as cold, and as quick to 
melt, as hard, and as full of solid worth, as unadorned, 
and as full of fresh beauties, as their own snows and 
quarries and meadows. 

The stories are ten in number, all told by Sam 
Lawson, whom nobody that read O/dtown Folks has 
forgotten. He is, to our thinking, the best drawn 
Yankee in print. The perfection of the characteriza- 
tion shown in his portrait is in danger of being over- 
looked in consequence of regarding him too exclusively 
as the story-teller. But in every tale that he tells he 
really reveals himself. His shrewdness, his humor, his 
patience, his tenderness, his uncouthness, his simplici- 
ty, all are revealed in every sentence he speaks. 

“It's relly affectin’ to think how little these ere 
folks is missed that’s so much sot by. There ain't 
nobody, ef they’s ever so important, but what the 
world gets to goin’ on without em putty much as 
it did with ’em, though there’s some little flurry at 
fust.’’ 

** A roarin’ fire is jest so much company.”’ 

** Ye see, the General was a drefful worldly old crit- 
ter, and was all for the pomps and the vanities. 
Lordy massy! I wonder what the poor old critter 
thinks about it all now, when his body’s all gone to 
dust and ashes in the graveyard, and his soul’s gone 
to *tarnity.’’ 

** This ere young wintergreen, boys, is jest like a 
feller’s thoughts o’ things that happened when he was 
young ; it comes up jest so fresh and tender every year, 
the longest time you have to live ; and you can’t help 
chawin’ on’t, though ‘tis sort o’ stingin’. I don’t 
never get over likin’ young wintergreen.” 

**So ye see it goes, boys, gettin’ yer bread by the 
sweat o’ your brow, and sometimes sweatin’ and not 
gettin’ yer bread. That ere’swhat I call the cuss, the 
’riginal cuss that come on man for hearking to the 
voice o” his wife ; that ’ere was what did it.’’ 

** Marriage is allus kind o’ ventursome.”’ 

** Folks allus preaches better on the vanity o’ riches 
when they’s in tol’able easy circumstances.” 

** You look at the folks that’s allus tellin’ you what 

* Oldtown Fireside Stories, J. R. Osgood & Co. 
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they don’t believe,—they don’t believe this, and they 
don’t believe that,—and what sort o’ folks is they ? 
Why, like yer Aunt Lois, sort o’ stringy and dry. 
There ain’t no ’sorption got out o not believin' 
nothin’.” 

The best of the stories is “‘ The Minister’s House- 
keeper.” We will close our notice of the book with 
some extracts from it. It is as quaint and picturesque 
a bit of life as Mrs, Stowe has ever painted; the hu- 
mor in it is delicious and the pathos touching. The 
minister is a simple-hearted, unworldly man, like him 
in the Minister’s Wooing. The minister’s wife is ill, 
and ‘* Huldy,” Sam Lawson’s cousin, a brisk and 
energetic little tailoress, goes to take care ofher. The 
wife dies, and Huldy ‘stays on a spell” to keep the 
minister’s house. ‘The women of the parish talk, and 
the minister marries Huldy. That is all there is of 
the story, but it is wrought into an idyl. As for the 
episode of the tom turkey, it ought to be printed as a 
tract. It is a far better satire than all the story of 
Dacia Dangereyes and Miss Ida, in My Wife and I:— 

Just as Huldy had made all her preparations for 
raising a fine brood of young turkeys, the parson’s hen 
turkey was killed. 

**Oh, dear,” said Huldy, ‘‘I don’t know what to 
do. I was just ready to set her.’ 

**Do, Huldy?” says the parson; “ why there’s 
the other turkey out there by the door, and a fine bird 
he is too.” 

Sure enough there was the old tom-turkey, a strut- 
tin’ and a sidlin’, and a quitterin’, and a floutin’ his 
tail-feathers in the sun, like a lively young widower 
all ready to begin life over again. 

** But,” says Huldy, ‘‘you know he can’t set on 

” 

** He can’t? Id like to know why,” says the par- 
son; ‘he sha// set on eggs, and hatch ’em too.” 

**O Doctor!” says Huldy, all in a tremble ; ’cause 
you know she didn’t want to contradict the minister, 
and she was afraid she should laugh. ‘*I never heard 
that a tom-turkey would set on eggs.”’ 

“* Why, they ought to,” said the parson, getting 
quite arnest; ‘what else be they good for? You 
just bring out the eggs now, and put ’em in the nest, 
and I’ll make him set on ’em.” 

Then follows the story of the contest between the 
parson and the tom-turkey. It is funny beyond de- 
scription. We defy the combined Presidents of all the 
Women’s Rights Associations to refrain from shouting 
with laughter over it. 

After several apparent successes the parson was 
worsted, the eggs all broken, and the tom-turkey 
**struttin’ and gobblin’ as if he’d come through the 
Red Sea and got the victory.” 

**T’ll have him killed,” said the parson ; ** we won’t 
have such a critter round.” 

** But the parson he slep on’t, and then didn’t do it ; 
he only came out next Sunday with a tip-top sermon 
on the ‘’Riginal Cuss’ that was pronounced on things 
in gineral when Adam fell, and showed how everything 





was allowed to go contrary ever since. There was 
pig-weed and pusly, and Canady thistles, cut-worms 
and bag-worms and cankerworms, to say nothin’ of 
rattle-snakes. The Doctor made it very impressive, 
and sort o’ improvin’, but Huldy she told me, goin’ 
home, that she hardly could keep from laughin’ two or 
three times in the sermon, when she thought of old 
Tom a standin’ up with the corn basket on his back.” 


MR. ANDREWS’S BOOK. * 


It is not often in these days that a man seri 
proposes to reconstruct the intellectual system of the 
world, Such an attempt, however, is made in the 
work before us. Mr. Andrews undertakes nothing 
less than a re-statement of the underlying principlesof 
all thought. He believes in the existence of a $d 
ence of Sciences. The whole mass of our thought, the 
whole body of the arts, every phase of human feeling 
or endeavor or accomplishment, these form the mate- 
rial which Mr. Andrews proposes to re-arrange in ac- 
cordance with the principles of what he calls Univer- 
sology. This attempt, which would seem sufficiently 
startling to throw grave doubts upon the possibility of 
its accomplishment, has occupied twenty years of 


study and thought on the part of the author, Its ° 


basis is the claimed discovery of a law of analogy 
which unifies all knowledge. The principles into 
which this law is subdivided are respectively named 
Unism, Duism, and Trinism. It is difficult to express 
in ordinary English the classification which Mr. 
Andrews has taken pains to express in what we may 
call a language of his own. Whatever may be the 
merits of this volume, that of plain speech is certainly 
not among them. It is encumbered with a nomen- 
clature more elaborate and ponderous than any that 
has been propounded by any recent writer upon phi- 
losophy. Without following its intricacies we may 
say, however, that Unism is intended to signify the 
natural, or “‘ simplistic” methods of thought and of in- 
vestigation. Duism is the ordinary philosophic and 
scientific method of inquiry, in which the law is per 
ceived to be something greater than the fact. Modem 
science, according to Mr. Andrews, is duismal in its 
conception and methods. The perfected science, how- 
ever, concerns itself with Trinism, and discusses the 
completed harmony between mind and matter, force 
and spirit, phenomena and law. The remotest analo- 
gies are summoned to prove the unity of things. Mr. 
Andrews claims to have succeeded in “hitching his 
wagon to a star.”? We have indeed serious doubts 
as to the possibility of utilizing the stars as a tractive 
force. It seems to us that the time is not ripe for 
a completed science of principles, nor for the erection 
of a scheme of analogy into a completed temple of 
law. Mr. Andrews’s effort, however, will interest 
curious thinkers; and they will find in this work # 
least a carefully prepared volume, with all 
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* The Basic Outline of Universology. By Stephen Pes 
Andrews. New York: Dion Thomas. 
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clear type, accurate printing, full and elaborate indexes, 
and thorough proof-reading can ‘give. Whether it 
will prove to contain a permanent addition to philo- 
sophical thought is a doubtful question. The book is 
a suggestive one ; but we are hardly disposed to admit 
that Mr. Andrews, in his painful labors, has caught 
for us that secret of the universe which has defied the 
study of philosophers since the beginning of the world. 
But his labors, although they are not the last word 
upon the mysterious themes of life, of force, of 
thought, of matter, and though they may not solve 
the questions which human thought will still continue 
to propound, are perhaps not the less interesting 
that they have been produced by a writer who is 
at variance with the older philosophical methods, 
Mr. Andrews’s book, even though it should fail to 
win general recognition, will yet prove a storehouse 
of ideas to such readers as are not deterred from 
perusing it by the formidable terminology that it 
employs. 
A NEW BOOK OF ARCTIC TRAVEL. 


Ir is almost a matter of course for every voy- 
age within the arctic circle, whatever else it may 
result in, to bring forth a book of travel more or 
less valuable, more or less entertaining. But voyages 
to that dreary wilderness of snow and ice are not 
so frequent, that the multitude of books resulting 
can be regarded as.in any way a grievance. On the 
contrary, the stories of such voyagings have almost 
always a peculiar charm, and, when read amid the 
comforts and luxuries of our peaceful homes, beside 
the blazing cheer of merry fires, or amid the languid 
heats of summer, they inspire some congratulatory 
satisfaction, on the reader’s part, that there are voy- 
agers who have such stories to relate. 

Of books of this sort we have not for many years 
—perhaps not since Lord Dufferin’s Letters from 
High Latitudes of fifteen years ago—had one s0 
readable and entertaining as that which Dr. Hayes 
has given us in The Land of Desolation (New York: 
Harper & Brothers). We say this in spite of obvious 
defects of style, and affectations of difficult pleasantry. 
And we do not mean that the book has any very 
great value as a record of exploration or discovery. 
It is simply the narrative of a somewhat adventurous 
pleasure-trip, pushed far enough toward the North 
Pole to be enlivened with danger, and not prolonged 
so far as to become monotonous and wearisome. 
The wee of the ruins of the old Norse settle- 
ments, the résumé of the history of the earl 
ditions of the Northmen to “wes eight hundred or 
a thousand years ago, will be read with great delight 
even by those to whom the history was not unfa- 
miliar: for, the illustration which is given to the 
history by the sight of the authentic vestiges of that 
extinct civilization is wonderfully and impres- 
sive. So too the account of the Sermit- 





sialik is admirably graphic and entertaining, and gives 
the best possible popular exposition of the formation 
and movement of the ice-masses, by which such 
vast geologic consequences have been wrought and 
are still being produced. To see a glacier actually 
in motion; to see an ice-berg in the very moment 
of its birth, is to come in very close contact with 
the elemental forces by which, in pre-historic times, 
the face of the earth was fashioned to its present 
form and outline. 

We commend the book as full of entertainment, 
and by no means deficient in permanent value for 
popular instruction. And, as the growth of the ice- 
fields seems to make such voyagings as those of Dr. 
Hayes more and more difficult and perilous each 
year, it is quite likely that we may not have again 
a story of arctic adventure so bright and lively, 
which, at the same time, shall take us so near to 
the unattained ambition of explorers in high lati- 
tudes,—the North Pole. 


THE SOUTHERN STATES SINCE THE WAR. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co. (London and New 
York) have published, in a volume of about three hun- 
dred pages, the notes and observations of a five months* 
tour through the Southern States (during the winter 
of 1870-1) by an English gentleman, Mr. Robert 
Somers. It is not a book of travel, in the ordinary 
understanding of that phrase. The writer is not on 
the lookout for the beautiful, or the picturesque, or 
the amusing. He would seem to have not an ounce 
of sentiment or of prejudice. His sole, steadfast 
purpose is to ascertain and report such facts concern- 
ing the condition of the Southern States since the 
war as will be useful from a commercial and industrial 
point of view. It is difficult to see how such a work 
could have been done better than he has doneit. Of 
course the book will not be widely popular, but it is 
thoroughly valuable. With the utmost sobriety and 
exactness, with prosaic plainness and condensation, 
and yet with the most readable distinctness, Mr. So- 
mers records such facts as he discovers which have 
any bearing on the main purpose of his journey. He 
records them, apparently, on the spot, though not in 
the form of a journal, adding at the close a few 
words of general summary. It is quite wonderful to 
see how perfectly the book is free from all traces of 
English prejudice and ignorance, and inability to 
comprehend and to appreciate American affairs. 

A NEW EDITION OF “‘ AMERICANISMS” 


has just come from the press of Charles Scribner & 
Co. Prof. Schele De Vere has revised the work, and, 
** profiting by the criticisms from friend and foe, he has 
corrected all the errors.that have come to his knowl- 
edge.” As it now stands, the work is a unique and 
most valuable contribution to the study of what Mr. 
Marcy called the American Language. 
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ETCHINGS. 
PETER GREEN EMULATES THE GRAND DUKE. 
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1. Peter Green prepares to follow 2. To save his scalp he gets his ce Waits till his hair grows again. 
in the footsteps of the Grand Duke. head shaved, but is informed by his —Sleep on the peaceful prairies dis- 
friend that Indians only respect long turbed by coyotes. 
hair. 


4- Shoots an elk and undertakesto 5. Getting ready for the buffalo 6. Horse catches sight of te 
put the poor thing out of its misery. hunt ;—putting on the pad. game before he is fairly m 








